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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This issue of the JouRNAL is the 
second in our series of yearbook num- 
bers. The first was devoted to a criti- 
cal survey of the Negro elementary 
school. The purpose of the present 
yearbook is to do for higher education 
what was attempted in the first year- 
book relative to the Negro elementary 
school, namely, present a critical ap- 
praisal of the present status of Negro 
higher education and indicate lines of 
future development that would lead to 
improvement. 

Three outstanding studies have been 
made in this field recently, and a 
fourth is in the final stages of com- 
pletion. The first comprised a survey 
of Negro colleges and universities 
made by the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, U. 8. Office of Education, pub- 
lished in 1928. The report represents 
an excellent compendium of facts in- 
dicative of the status of the higher 
education of Negroes in the United 
States at that time. The aim of the 
present effort is to bring the facts of 
this report up to date; to look into 
certain phases that were given little or 
no attention at that time; and to make 
a much more critical appraisal of the 
whole field than was then possible or 
deemed advisable. The second inves- 
tigation was the Land-Grant College 
Survey, also conducted by the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, U. 8. Office 


of Education. This survey involved 
all of the land-grant institutions in the 
United States. A special section was 
devoted to the Negro land-grant col- 
leges. Again, the facts which were 
assembled represent an_ excellent 
source, but considerably more evalu- 
ation of these facts is desirable. The 
third study consisted of a survey of 
the Negro colleges controlled by the 
Methodist Church. The facts, how- 
ever, have not been made available to 
the general public. A fourth study, 
which is now nearing completion un- 
der the direction of Dr. Charles §. 
Johnson of Fisk University, consists 
of a survey of Negro college gradu- 
ates. It was hoped at one time that 
the summary of the findings o° this 
survey could be published in this vol- 
ume, but it was not completed in time. 

In general, it should be noted, in 
defining the purpose of this yearbook, 
that the editorial policy of the Journal 
Staff is, primarily, critical appraisal. 
It is the hope that if these yearbooks 
differ from the ordinary survey, or if 
they have any value, such differences 
and values may be found in the fact 
that critical evaluation is the end 
sought. In these yearbooks the major 
emphasis is not so much upon the 
gathering of facts as upon the in- 
terpretation of the facts. Thus, while 
a description of the present status of 
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Negro higher education is important, 
it is only important to the extent that 
it serves as a basis for determining 
future development. 

It was the original purpose in plan- 
ning this yearbook to include profes- 
sional, as well as collegiate education. 
Several considerations, mainly that of 
space, made it desirable to limit the 
scope to the collegiate types of institu- 
tions. Thus, the main concern is the 
Negro college rather than all higher 
institutions. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the education of Negro min- 


isters and graduate education are in- 
cluded. The former is almost wholly 
undergraduate in character and the 
latter is almost invariably a part of 
the college. 

The contributors to this yearbook 
are individuals who have had long ex- 
perience with, and have made studies 
of, the various problems which they 
have attempted to discuss. It should 
be pointed out in this connection that, 
while the yearbook is presented as a 
unit, each individual author is respon- 
sible only for his own contribution. 
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CHAPTER I 
Introduction: The Problem of Negro 
Higher Education 


CHAS. H. THOMPSON 


Tue BACKGROUND OF THE NEGRO 
COLLEGE 


The problem of Negro higher edu- 
cation is no different in kind. from that 
of the Negro elementary school, or the 
Negro secondary school. Negroes are 
segregated on the higher levels, as well 
as on the lower levels; and this segre- 
gation produces the same results, ex- 
cept that they are much more disad- 
vantageous. Moreover, it might be 
added that not only does the Negro 
college or university suffer the direct 
disadvantages of our policy of segre- 
gation in education, but it inherits the 
disastrous results of that policy in- 
curred by the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. <A brief summary 
statement of the status of the Negro 
elementary school and the Negro high 
school will serve to illustrate the point 
and furnish a profitable point of de- 
parture. 


The Status of the Negro Elementary 
School 


A recent study * of the Negro ele- 
mentary school indicates the following 
facts descriptive of its status: 

1. Kighty-two per cent of the Ne- 
groes in elementary school are enrolled 
in the fifth grade and below; and only 
1.6 per cent are enrolled in the eighth 

*“A Critical Survey of the Negro Ele- 
mentary School,” Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion 1:99-341, Jl 1932. 
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grade. Because of the difference in 
the length of school terms provided for 
white and Negro pupils, and because 
of the inequitable enforcement of the 
compulsory school attendance laws, 
Negro pupils are being provided a 
much more inadequate elementary 
education than the white pupils in the 
same community. Table I? presents 
a comparison of the school terms and 
school attendance for Negro and white 
pupils, and the number of years that 
would be required by Negro pupils to 
complete eight grades of elementary 
schooling equivalent to that obtained 
by white pupils, in eight years, in the 
same community. 

2. It was estimated that, at least, 
one million Negro pupils of legal 
school age were not in school at all; 
and that of those in school, 48 per cent 
were not provided with seats, while 
there was generally a surplus of seats 
in the white schools in the same com- 
munity. 

3. A comparison of the white and 
Negro teachers in the same communi- 
ties revealed that Negro teachers were 
almost invariably paid less than white 
teachers, even when they had the same 
level of training and performed the 
same type of work; and, in instances 
where Negro teachers possessed less 
training, salaries were not paid in pro- 
portion to the amount of training, for, 


* Tbid., p. 270. 
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TaBLE I.—Scuoou TeRM AND ScHoot ATTENDANCE, WHITE AND NeaRO, 1929-30, AND THE 
NuMBER OF YEARS REQUIRED BY NEGROES TO CoMPLETE Eraut GRADES EQUAL TO THE WHITES 








| Time to Com- | Time to Com- 
| plete Hight plete Eight 








Average Num- | Grades Equal | Grades Equal 
Length of | ber Days At- | to the Whites | to the Whites 
: School Term tended by on Basis of | on Basis of 
States | —_ Enrolled | Actual Days | Actual Days 
| $chool is Pupils Attended 
| Open School 
| White | Negro | White | Negro | Negro | Negro 
Alabama............... | 159 | 180 | 122 | 97 9+ | 10 
CS Oe eee eee | 154 131 | 114 | 89 | 9+ 10 
Delaware............... | 183 | 183 | 159 | 143 | 8 | 8 
District of Columbia.... . | 173 175 | 147 | 145 | 8 8 
Se eee | 162 132 125 103 | 9 9+ 
BRS oun sscnonesens | 164 | 186 | 118 | 99 | 9+ | 9+ 
ee, eee | 165 159 | 122 | 111 | 8+ 9 
SS ee res | 175 106 144 82 | 13 16 
OS See | 188 | 178 | 162 | 140 8+ 9+ 
Mississippi............. | 164 | 99 125 69 | 14 | 14 
North Carolina......... | 159 | 141 128 101 | 9+ 11+ 
COS SS | 174 169 120 109 | 8 9 
South Carolina.......... | 173 117 1388 | 8&3 | 11+ | 14 
ee re rere | 165 156 | 127 119 8+ | 8+ 
UN 2 tice rctie Bs ear | 148 133 | 181 101 9 13+ 
RMI oS cei us 44h | 173 | 158 | 188 115 | 9 | 10 
Week Virginia... «00.55. | 172 165 | 147 | 1385 8+ 9 








Note: Where plus sign is found in the last two columns the period is greater than one-half 


of the school year. 


although Negro teachers, on the aver- 
age, possessed 70 per cent as much 
training, yet they were paid only 41 
per cent as much salary as their white 
colleagues in the same communities. 
Moreover, using the white teacher in 
the same community as a norm, the 
Negro elementary school teaching staff 
needs an additional 28,000 teachers 
to equal the pupil-teacher ratio in the 
white elementary schools; and, in 
order to raise the level of training of 
the Negro teacher to the norm of the 
white teacher in the same community, 
an additional 13,814 teachers will 
have to be replaced or given intensive 
in-service training. 

4. Finally, it was estimated that 


$75,000,000 would be needed to bring 
the Negro elementary school up to the 
norm of the white elementary schools 


in the same communities; and that 
$60,000,000 in addition to the present 
annual expenditures on Negro schools 
will be required to keep them at the 
white-elementary-school norm. 

It does not require any extensive 
discussion to indicate that the aver- 
age Negro child, who passes through 
an elementary school similar to the 
one described above, is handicapped 
by some two or three years in com- 
parison with the white children in the 
same communities. In fact, the sur- 
vey, just mentioned, indicates that 
there was a direct relationship be- 
tween the type of school attended and 
the achievement of the pupils. Thus, 
when a Negro child finishes a Negro 
elementary school, he begins his sec- 
ondary school career with an accumu- 
lated deficiency of seven or eight 
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TasBLE II.—Wnaits AND NeGro Hiau-Scuoot EpucaBies AND Per Cent WuitTe AND NEGRO 
Higu-ScHooL ENROLLMENTS ARE OF ToTAL ENROLLMENT AND OF HiaH-ScHooLt EpucaBLEs 
IN 16 SOUTHERN AND BorDER STATES 








| Per Cent High- 
School Enrollment'School Enrollment 


Per Cent High- 














Educables | is of High-School | Is of Total 
State | |  Educables Enrollment 
| White Negro | White | Negro | White | Negro 
| 
IND or 6°5 6c4) 0, 0101s) x2 00<s | 184,862 109,216 | 29.5 | 5.8 lace | aaa 
RAMI No ce acne ca 10/5 5559 5:01 150,170 52,545 | 29.1 | 4.7 12.4 | 2.3 
[7 OI eee er Peet 94,755 43,355 | 44.7 | 6.5 16.6 3.0 
MONET Ng. goto) ate oslo See a 200 , 580 134,216 36.9 | 4.8 15.8 | 2.6 
PEMOMIUE 55. 5 ecalassiei cin soa | 237,384 20,762 | 24.5 | 19.7 10.7 | 8.6 
DRRRERT sso cscs icine sis a | 185,593 81,293 | 37.9 7.9 18.5 | 4.1 
NARGIBMELS 5 552-0 5:5'0.6 oc0:0 5 ore | 120,337 | 25,417 | 31.7 16.1 169 | 2:9 
PeMMUMRNNIN 5 or 5051 5! soe. ¥sel ee 56 | 107,179 114,893 | 43.7 4.7 15.5 | 1.8 
RRIRASUNES coi Ss ccae ec aiersv'o's | 308,337 17,735 | 49.7 48.9 20.3 15.8 
North Carolina............ | 243,507 115,116 41.7 13.1 16.7 | 5.8 
ENC a ee eee | 222,180 | 18,811 44.9 22.3 Ge | lOSS 
South Carolina:..........++- | 104,803 106,429 | 42.6 Ge 2.2 | Gee 
UNNI ONNE pss sass 5.5 acecncerats. ae 224,561 51,835 | 28.0 12.9 12.2 | 5.9 
POMMI vx0 0/046) 0/a'a aioe a) 6 ahaa" | 440,198 92,696 | 49.2 20.6 19.6 | 9.3 
NER M INDE S505 54 cue evel exe grera savers 182,185 73,443 | 36.5 10.1 16.2 4.8 
West Virginia.............} 166,701 10,109 | 27.6 26.9 12.4 10.4 
WR OUGM o oie a srawige costae rere | 3,123,332 | 1,067,921 | 33.5 9.5 | 14.2 4.5 


years of inadequate elementary school 
training, thereby placing a double 
burden upon the high school. 


The Status of the Negro Secondary 
School 


A survey * of secondary education 
among Negroes reveals just as deplor- 
able conditions on this level as on 
the elementary level: 

1. Table II * indicates the number 
of white and Negro high-school edu- 
cables, and the per cent that the 
high-school enrollment is of the num- 
ber of high-school educables in 16 
states. The facts presented here indi- 
cate that less than 10 per cent of the 
Negro high-school educables are in 


3 . ; aioe 
Ambrose Caliver, “Preliminary Report 
of Survey of Secondary Education for Ne- 


groes.” (Mimeographed Bulletin). Wash- 
ington: U. S. Office of Education, 1932. 
Pp: 21. 


*Ibid., p. 3. 


school, ranging from 4.7 per cent in 
Arkansas and Mississippi to 48.9 per 
cent in Missouri; while in these same 
states 33.5 per cent of the white high- 
school educables are in high school, 
ranging from 27.6 per cent in West 
Virginia to 49.7 per cent in Missouri. 
Moreover, less than 5 per cent of the 
Negro pupils in school are enrolled in 
high school, ranging from 1.8 per cent 
in Mississippi to 15.8 per cent in Mis- 
souri. 

2. The facts obtained in this sur- 
very indicate that one of the out- 
standing reasons for the small number 
and per cent of Negro pupils enroll- 
ing in high school is the simple fact 
that in many instances no high-school 
facilities are available for Negroes. 
For example, it is shown that there 
are 230 counties in these states, com- 
prising a total of 158,939 Negro high- 
school educables, where there is no 
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high school available for Negroes at 
all. Table III ° indicates the number 
of counties in each of 13 Southern and 
border states in which Negroes consti- 
tute 12% per cent or more of the total 
population, and where no high-school 
facilities are provided for Negro pupils 
at all. 

It will be observed that these 230 
counties comprise a total Negro popu- 


educables in 425 counties either do 
not have any high-school facilities at 
all, or do not have facilities equivalent 
to a four-year high school. 

3. Again, the survey indicates that 
the median training of the Negro high- 
school teacher is less than four years 
of college work (3.36), and approxi- 
mately 3 per cent have not been to 
college at all. The median salary of 


Tasie [1].—Countirrs Havine no Hiau Scnoot Provision ror Negroes WHERE TuEy 
REPRESENT 12.5 PER CENT oR MORE OF THE POPULATION* 








Per Cent of 











1 + Negro - 
Number of | Total Negro ag Total Negro 
Counties Population I -_ poe High School 
Educables 
1 2 3 4 5 
SESS RSE ee Geen eee 8 67,509 8,255 7.5 
ES ey re rae 7 88 ,489 10,091 19.2 
SIRT EES es aca dys e clea 38T 120,368 12,701 29.2 
Georgia : ’ 49 211,781 27,750 20.6 
EN iyi oiso Sas hos ke sma 1 1,200 108 0.5 
I eo ohio 15k as 28 192,176 20,347 25.0 
OS ee ara 3 12,885 1,337 5.2 
DUMMIES oi 54-0406 0 vis Dooinz 39 330,488 38,684 33.6 
0 a ae ete ee 1 5,617 633 3.5 
Norte: Carolina............... M1 79,883 10,413 9.04 
OS eae 5 18,523 2,369 4.5 
MERE Cee corres cn oN eee 4 9,983 L127 1.36 
RII 5 55's ty i a io His'ahs ww BO 36 258 , 402 25,124 34.2 
5S ES ange a ere Cee 230 1,397,304 158,939 16.5 





* Oklahoma and West Virginia are omitted from this table as they have no counties with 
124% per cent Negro population or more without high-school facilities. 
t Four counties report students but no high schools. 


lation of 1,397,304 and also 16.5 per 
cent of the total number of Negro 
high-school educables. It should be 
pointed out that in addition there 
are 195 counties in these same states, 
comprising a Negro population of 
1,671,501, and also 197,242, or 24.5 
per cent, of the Negro high-school 
educables that do not have high school 
facilities equivalent to a four-year 
standard high school. In general, 41 
per cent of the Negro high-school 


’ Ibid., p. 7. 


Negro high-school teachers was found 
to be $926.29; and, for the white high- 
school teachers, $1,479.00. 

4, The survey indicated that, of the 
105,406 Negro pupils enrolled in pub- 
lic high schools in 17 states and in 
the District of Columbia, 9,105, or 8.6 
per cent, graduated. If one adds to 
this number the approximately 1,000 
Negroes graduating from private sec- 
ondary schools, the total number of 
Negro high-school graduates com- 
prises slightly more than 10,000. 

5. While the survey reports that 
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there are 338 four-year high schools 
which are accredited by state and 
local agencies in 15 Southern and 
border states, yet it is significant to 
note that less than 30 four-year Negro 
high schools are accredited by any 
regional accrediting agency. For ex- 
ample, in the area of the Southern 
Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges, five states do not have a 
single accredited Negro public high 
school, and there are only one in 
Tennessee, two each in Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, and Virginia, and eight 
in North Carolina. Thus, not only 
are 16.5 per cent of the Negro high- 
school educables deprived of high- 
school facilities entirely, and 24.5 per 
cent in addition are not provided with 
four years of high-school training, 
but even where four-year high schools 
are provided, in the majority of in- 
stances, they have been found defi- 
cient by the regional accrediting 
agencies. 

This brief summary of the Negro 
secondary school indicates just as 
clearly as the description of the status 
of the elementary school that the 
handicaps which a Negro pupil en- 
counters in the elementary school do 
not end with the beginning of his high- 
school career. Not only does he enter 
the high school retarded in many re- 
spects, but this retardation is com- 
pounded during his high-school career. 
Many of the best high-school gradu- 
ates enter college distinctly handi- 
capped from the start. Thus, the 
Negro college is faced with the prob- 
lem of eliminating the deficiencies of 
a poor elementary and secondary edu- 
cation in addition to providing a 
normal college education. This situa- 
tion is strikingly illustrated by the 


data presented by Dr. Caliver in his 
chapter on, “Negro College Students 
and the Need of Personnel Work.” 
Dr. Caliver’s data show that Negro 
college students are considerably be- 
low the norm on the various tests 
given them. One does not need to be 
surprised at such results when he re- 
calls the eleven or twelve years of 
wretched educational background that 
these students bring to college. 

Moreover, there is little room for 
doubt that the poor showing of the 
average Negro college freshman is 
due to the poor educational back- 
ground that he has received in the 
segregated elementary and secondary 
schools which he has attended. Two 
studies,° one by Dean J. Hugo Johns- 
ton of the Virginia State College for 
Negroes and the other by Mr. Thomas 
KE. Davis of Fisk University, indicate 
that students in these two schools who 
are graduates of Northern high schools 
not only make significantly higher 
scores on various tests given them 
upon entrance to college, but also 
make significantly higher grades while 
in college than students who are grad- 
uates from our segregated public high 
schools. 

Finally, the cumulative influence of 
the poor educational background re- 
ceived in the segregated elementary 
and secondary school does not end 
with the college but persists to, and 
into, the professional and graduate 
schools. 

THE Stratus or THE NeGRO COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY 

The status of the Negro college and 
university is depicted in some detail 

® These studies will appear in the October 
issue of THe JourNaL or Necro Epucation. 
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in the various chapters of this volume. 
The writer, therefore, will not attempt 
to present these findings in summary, 
but will select facts from various 
chapters to illustrate the problem or 
problems involved. 

It should be noted first that the 
Negro college, as was the case with 
many of our American colleges, began 
as a high school or elementary school, 
and gradually eliminated its elemen- 
tary work, and the majority of the 
larger institutions have eliminated 
their work on the secondary level. 
At the present time, according to Mr. 
McCuistion in his chapter on “The 
Present Status of Higher Education 
of Negroes,” out of 35,789 students 
enrolled in 109 institutions giving any 
work above the high-school level, 22,- 
609 are classified above the high- 
school level, 8,859 are enrolled in high- 
school departments, and 4,321 are en- 
rolled in elementary departments of 
these institutions. It should be ob- 
served further that practically all of 
the publicly-supported institutions are 
state normal schools, teachers’ col- 
leges, or a combination of a state 
teachers’ college and an agricultural 
and mechanical college. There is only 
one state-supported liberal-arts col- 
lege for Negroes in the country, and 
there are only two other state institu- 
tions that have divisions of arts and 
sciences sufficient in size to permit 
their classification in this group. Thus, 
a Negro college may mean anything 
from a public or private high school 
that does some college work to a fairly 
large university comprising eight or 
nine colleges or schools. 

The facts seem to indicate that the 
Negro college or university is not 
any more adequate than the Negro 
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elementary and secondary schools be- 
low it. One fairly reliable index of 
the status of the Negro college and 
university is the extent to which they 
have been accredited by national and 
regional accrediting agencies. It 
should be noted, first, that not a single 
Negro college or university has been 
able to get on the approved list of 
colleges of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, although two of the 
best Negro colleges have made appli- 
cation and have been examined within 
the past two or three years. The 
writer is not aware of the reasons for 
the failure of these institutions to get 
approval. The fact, however, is very 
significant. On the other hand, Negro 
colleges and universities have been a 
little more successful in getting ac- 
credited by regional accrediting agen- 
cies. Table IV presents the Negro 
colleges and universities which have 
been rated as Class “A” colleges by 
the various regional accrediting agen- 
cies. It will be observed that only 
eight four-year colleges, counting the 
Atlanta University group as a unit, 
and one junior college have been ac- 
credited. it should be emphasized 
that only one state-supported college 
has been accredited by any regional 
association. Again, it should be ob- 
served that the combined enrollment 
of all of the accredited institutions is 
only 5,276. This fact means that 17,- 
333, or approximately 77 per cent, of 
the Negro college students, as listed 
by Mr. McCuistion, are enrolled in in- 
stitutions which are below the stand- 
ard of a real college as determined by 
the regional accrediting agencies. It 
should be added that some 21 four- 
year colleges with a combined enroll- 
ment of 5,598 students, and 3 junior 
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Taste IV.—Nearo CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ACCREDITED BY REGIONAL ACCREDITING 
AGENCIES, AND THE ENROLLMENT OF EACH 

















Name of College and Location Enrollment t Agency Accrediting 
1 2 3 
1. Talladega College—Alabama............. 221 Southern Association 
2. Howard University—District of Columbia. . 1,573 Middle States and Maryland 
3. Atlanta University—Georgia............. 69 Southern Association 
NPRM. cl cersiore arcieaa esas auld obras 281 
ER IES eeot ee ener NE 211 
4, Morgan College—Maryland.............. 521 Middle States and Maryland 
5. Lincoln University—Pennsylvania........ 318 Middle States and Maryland 
6. Fisk University—Tennessee.............. 447 Southern Association 
7. Hampton Institute—Virginia............. 889 Southern Association 
8. West Virginia State College*— 
WRG ROE os cic ote b sree salen se ounecs 621 North Central 
9. Mary Allen Seminaryt—Texas........... 125 Southern Association 
TE OGG aOR oo. 6s Setern§ 9 6891-9 alee 5,276 





* State supported. 
+ Junior College. 


t See chapter on “‘The Present Status of Higher Education of Negroes.” 


colleges with a combined enrollment 
of 366 have been rated by the South- 
ern Association as Class “B” colleges 
and junior colleges, respectively. This 
fact ought to mean that a substantial 
group of Negro colleges will become ac- 
credited in the next four or five years. 


Comparative Availability of Higher 
Education 


It is pointed out by Mr. McCuistion 
and Mr. Jackson Davis that there is 
approximately one white student in 
college to every 100 white persons in 
the total population of 17 Southern 
and border states, and that there is 
only one Negro student in college to 
every 515 Negroes in the total popula- 
tion of these same states. An exten- 
sion of this observation indicates that 
much of this disparity is due to the 
fact that while these states have made 
fairly ample provision for the educa- 
tion of white students at public ex- 
pense, yet in the majority of the 
states proportionate provision has not 
been made for similar opportunities 


for Negro students. Table V presents: 
(1) the total number of white and 
Negro students in all types of higher 
institutions (public and private) in 
15 Southern and border states, (2) the 
proportion of whites to Negroes in the 
total population, (3) the number of 
white students to each Negro student 
enrolled in publicly-supported higher 
institutions, and (4) the per cent of 
the total number of white and Negro 
students who are being educated in 
state-supported higher institutions. 

Table V should be read as follows: 
In Alabama there were 11,816 white 
and 1,334 Negro college students in 
all public and private higher institu- 
tions; and although there were only 
1.8 whites in the total population to 
each Negro, yet there were 20 white 
students to each Negro student en- 
rolled in higher institutions supported 
by the State of Alabama, and 71 per 
cent of all white college students were 
in state-supported higher institutions, 
as contrasted with only 33 per cent 
of the Negro college students. 
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Taste V.—ToraL NuMBER oF WHITE AND Necro CoLiLeGe STUDENTS IN 15 STATEs, THE 

PROPORTION OF WHITES TO NEGROES IN THE ToTAL PoPpuULATION, THE NUMBER OF WHITE 

Srupents TO Eacu Nearo StupENT ENROLLED IN A STATE INSTITUTION, AND THE Per Cent 
or WHITE AND Ngaro StupEnNts Epucatep By Pusiic Funps* 








Total College 


Number of 
Whites to White Students) 


Per Cent of 


Number of | | White and Negro 














Enrollment . Students in State 
Each Negro | to Each Negro sar 
in Total Student in State) Institutions _ 
White | Negro Population Institutions | White | Negro 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) | (6) (7) 
ee 11,816 1,334 1.8 20 | 71+ 33 
Arkansas. .......... 6,188 449 2.8 17 71 58 
SS ae 5,564 665 2.4 8 70+ 71 
ASOOTMIA.. . 0602s cece] LOSOLO 1,633 hey 32 | 57+ 15 
Kentucky.......... 12,615 597 10.5 18 76 89 
Louisiana...........| 10,139 1,262 17 15 50+ 28 
PEOIYIONG. .6.5 5055. 12,328 856 4.8 11 30+ 39 
Ve 8,926 472 0.99 36 67 35 
ee, Oe 29,742 832 15.6 16 | 44 96 
North Carolina......| 16,276 2,562 2.4 6 48+ 49 
South Carolina...... 9,654 1,163 2 17 57+ 28 
Tennessee..........) 18,150 2,006 4.5 12 | 46+ | 33 
MNO Goons cicie’ 42,622 | 2,763 5.8 39 60+ | 24 
Virginia. ........... 17,017 1,871 2:7 17 | 57+ 30 
West Virginia....... 10,039 946 14.0 | 9 82+ 94 
Total... ....|224,986 | 19,371 3.01 16 56+ 40+ 





* Statistics for white students obtained from Biennial Survey of Education, 1928-30; and 
for Negro students, see chapter on “The Present Status of Higher Education of Negroes” 


in this volume. 


The data presented in Table V re- 
veal some very significant facts rela- 
tive to the comparative availability of 
state-supported higher education for 
whites and Negroes. It will be ob- 
served that: (1) 11.6 times as many 
white students are in college as 
Negroes, in an area in which the white 
population is only 3 times as large as 
the Negro population; (2) there are 
16 white college students in state- 
supported institutions to each Negro 
enrolled in similarly-supported insti- 
tutions, ranging from 6 to 1 in North 
Carolina to 39 to 1 in Texas; (3) 
the majority (56+ per cent) of white 
college students are being educated in 
state-supported institutions, while 
only two-fifth (40 per cent) of the 
Negro college students are enrolled in 
similar institutions. 


In addition to the above facts, it 
should be noted that there is not a 
single state-supported institution in 
any of the states where segregation 
obtains in which a Negro may pursue 
graduate or professional education, 
although there are 3,483 white stu- 
dents enrolled in publicly-supported 
graduate schools of these states, and 
7,554 enrolled in the professional 
schools of these same institutions. It 
should be noted at this point that two 
states—Missouri and West Virginia— 
pay the tuition fees of such Negro 
students as may wish to obtain such 
training in institutions outside of the 
state. It has been reported that the 
North Carolina Legislature recently 
defeated a bill making similar provi- 
sions for Negro students in North 
Carolina. 
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These facts indicate that one of the 
major problems of Negro higher edu- 
cation is the same as that of the ele- 
mentary and secondary — schools, 
namely, getting the states to give the 
Negro a fair share of the funds made 
available for educational purposes. 
While the facts show that there has 
been an absolute increase in the funds 
made available by various states for 
Negro higher education, nevertheless 
the disparity between the appropria- 
tions for white and Negro institutions 


appears to be substantially un- 
changed. Whether the various states 


can support adequately a dual system 
of education is doubtful; and whether 
they will attempt to do so is more 
doubtful except some much more de- 
finite steps are taken in the future. 
What these steps should be it is diffi- 
cult to say, but the recent court ac- 
tion brought against the University 
of North Carolina is, at least, sug- 
gestive. 


The Negro College Student 


The outstanding problem in Negro 
higher education centers around the 
Negro college student. It has already 
been noted that the Negro college 
enters college with the 
handicap of a poor educational back- 
ground. Moreover, Dr. Caliver pre- 
sents a very full and suggestive dis- 
cussion of the problem involved and 
the remedies that should be applied. 
The point of this discussion is merely 
to call attention to a phase of the 
problem that is very often overlooked 
or improperly evaluated. 

The Negro college student comes 
from a relatively low socio-economic 
stratum. More than 50 per cent of 
the Negro college students come from 


freshman 
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homes supported by parents engaged 
in domestic and personal service, and 
unskilled labor. This means that 
very few of these students have suffi- 
cient funds to pay the higher tuition 
and living costs in private institutions, 
thereby making it necessary for ample 
provisions for student aid. It does 
not seem that the administrators of 
Negro higher education have taken 
this problem sufficiently into account. 
At this point, a quotation from a pre- 
vious discussion’ of this problem is 
appropriate: 

During the past ten years, efforts to im- 
prove Negro higher education have been 
directed primarily toward the increase of 
physical equipment and the acquisition of 
competent teachers. At the present time, 
considerable progress along both of these 
lines is generally evident. Howard Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C., is in the midst 
of a twenty-year program which will eventu- 
ate in a $20,000,000 plant. Fisk University 
in Nashville, Tennessee, Atlanta University 
in Atlanta, Georgia, and Dillard University 
in New Orleans, Louisiana, have been 
singled out by the great philanthropic boards 
of the country as the Negro universities to 
serve the educational needs of the Negro 
South. A $400,000 library at Fisk Univer- 
sity and similar projects at Atlanta Uni- 
versity and Tuskegee Institute are a mere 
initial indication of what may be expected 
within the next five or ten years, if the same 
trend is followed after the depression as be- 
fore. 

It is strange, however, that little or no 
attention has been given to the most impor- 
tant factor in the whole scheme of Negro 
higher education, namely, the student who 

to profit by this increase in physical 
equipment. Few people seem to realize, if 
recent emphasis is a fair criterion, that mere 
increase in physical plant, acquisition of 
addition of 


competent teachers, and the 


*Chas. H. Thompson, “The Socio-Eco- 
nomic Status of Negro College Students,” 
Journal of Negro Education, 2: 26-37, Ja 


1933. 
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other capital equipment do not by any 
means solve the major, or even the most 
pressing, problem of Negro higher educa- 
tion. The writer is of the opinion that this 
apparently exclusive emphasis upon physical 
expansion may obscure the real problem of 
Negro higher education by proceeding upon 
the assumption that the socio-economic 
status of the Negro college student is 
changing, or has changed, as rapidly as the 
transformation in capital equipment. 
* * * * * 

. the increase in physical equipment 
and in the number of trained teachers is 
unquestionably a necessary and desirable 
step in the development of Negro higher 
institutions of learning. For a long time, 
these institutions have struggled along at- 
tempting “to make bricks without straw.” 
The majority of them are still attempting 
Inadequate equipment and poor- 
ly-trained teachers have hampered their 
progress. Moreover, the fact that the states 
in which segregation obtains did not, and 
do not even now, provide higher educational 
opportunities for Negroes, either in propor- 
proportionate to 


to do so. 


tion to the demand or 
those for whites, tremendously increases the 
necessity for, and the burden of, private in- 
stitutions devoted to the higher education 
of the Negro. Thus, every attempt by any 
individual or group to aid these struggling 
institutions to increase their physical equip- 
ment, or to help them secure more and bet- 
ter-trained teachers, cannot fail to excite the 
admiration and elicit the gratitude not only 
of Negroes themselves, but of all persons 
interested in higher education in this 
country. 

But, as necessary and desirable as the 
increase in physical equipment and the ac- 
quisition of better-trained teachers may be, 
it appears to the writer that current efforts 
directed toward the improvement of Negro 
higher institutions seem to be proceeding 
upon the fallacious assumption that the 
socio-economic status of the Negro college 
student has changed, or is changing, as rap- 
idly as the transformation in the capital 
equipment of Negro colleges. The great 
philanthropic boards of the country seem to 
have decided that the physical equipment 
and teaching personnel of a selected group 
of Negro colleges should be developed to 
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the level of the average white college in this 
country. They do not seem to have ob- 
served, or to have taken into account at 
least two potent facts: first, that the socio- 
economic level of the average white college 
student is approximately twice as high as 
that of even the Negro college student in 
the upper quarter of Negro college students, 
and that, therefore, merely raising the phys- 
ical equipment and teaching personnel of 
Negro colleges to the level of the average 
white college does not and, in the very na- 
ture of the case, cannot assure Negro col- 
lege students opportunities commensurate 
with those of the average white college stu- 
dent. Second, it is perfectly obvious that 
with an increase in capital equipment there 
must inevitably follow a corresponding in- 
crease in expenditures for operation and 
maintenance, which of necessity raises the 
cost of tuition and other fees of the stu- 
dents. This trend has already been ob- 
served not only in those Negro institutions 
which have experienced the greatest phys- 
ical expansion, but is noted throughout the 
country in general. This fact raises the 
question whether or not some of the Negro 
colleges are not rapidly approaching the 
point, if they have not already reached it 
where many Negro students will not be able 
to take advantage of their improvement, 
because their administrators have not also 
taken into consideration the socio-economic 
status of the students who are to profit 
thereby. 


The Teacher in the Negro College 


Next in importance to the Negro 
college student is the teacher in the 
Negro college. In 1927, Professor E. 
B. Reuter * made the statement that: 
“The total number of really educated 
Negroes in the country is not suffi- 
cient to make a faculty for one first- 
class college.” This statement created 
considerable unfavorable comment on 
the part of a number of persons at the 
time it appeared seven years ago, but 


8. B. Reuter, The American Race Prob- 
lem, p. 289. 
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most of the people, who knew the sit- 
uation best, agreed that it was a very 
fair although unpleasant appraisal. 
Since that time, considerable effort 
has been put forth by administrators 
of Negro colleges, with the aid of fel- 
lowships from two or three of the 
philanthropic organizations, to rem- 
edy this situation by sending promis- 
ing young Negro students to our large 
graduate schools. While this move- 
ment is beginning to bear fruit in the 
form of more highly-trained. teachers 
for Negro colleges, yet it has only 
begun to solve the problem. If it were 
true, in 1927, that there was not a 
sufficient number of “really educated” 
Negroes to man one first-class col- 
lege, it is true today that there is 
not a sufficient number to man more 
than two or three first-class colleges, 
and they would have to be very small. 
This observation is strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact that, from the point 
of view of degrees alone, one-third of 
the 220 faculty members in colleges 
rated as “A” class by the Southern 
Association have only bachelors’ de- 
grees; and fewer than one-tenth have 
doctors’ degrees.® If this is the case in 
the best Negro colleges, involving bi- 
racial faculties, one can easily sur- 
mise what the average must be. 

The fact that we have poorly- 
trained faculties in our Negro colleges 
is not inexplicable. Negro colleges 
get the type of teacher they pay for. 
Negro colleges, like all small and poor 
institutions, have not offered very at- 
tractive opportunities to our brightest 
and best-trained young men. Being 
poor, these institutions offer low be- 





9k ~ ° ‘ 
The Present Status of Higher Educa- 
tion of Negroes” in this volume. 


ginning salaries with very little hope 
of advancement. So that there is a 
large yearly turnover, and those who 
remain cannot save enough to com- 
plete their training. Administrators 
in Negro colleges, as in many white 
colleges, have spent the greater pro- 
portion of their incomes in building 
more buildings rather than in obtain- 
ing better-trained personnel. 

The Negro college is isolated, cul- 
turally as otherwise. As a conse- 
quence, the teacher in the Negro col- 
lege is cut off from the main lines of 
stimulation in his own field and in 
the field of education in general. His 
work is in the South where custom pre- 
vents his free association with his 
white colleagues in the immediate 
vicinity. And Negroes themselves 
are so scattered that it is difficult, 
even if it were possible, to provide 
any great amount of stimulation for 
each other. Thus, the teacher in the 
average Negro college is forced to 
travel long distances, with great ex- 
pense, to conventions, conferences, 
and associations which are held in a 
more friendly atmosphere. The col- 
lege most frequently does not think 
it profitable to pay the teacher’s ex- 
penses for such contacts, and the 
great majority of teachers are not 
paid salaries sufficient to permit them 
to pay their own expenses. The re- 
sult is that the teachers do not “keep 
up,” and the college and the students 
suffer thereby. 

Four or five Negro higher institu- 
tions aspire to university status. Four 
Negro higher institutions are now giv- 
ing graduate instruction leading to 
the master’s degree. It is obvious 
that teachers in a university, or even 
in a first-class college, must be more 
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than “mere purveyors” of informa- 
tion. Their own salvation, as well 
as the salvation of their students, de- 
pends upon the extent to which they 
engage in scholarly activities and 
create a scholarly atmosphere. It is 
gratifying to observe that many, but 
not enough, of these teachers are en- 
gaged in such activities. It is not 
enough that teachers possess gradu- 
ate degrees. They must indicate by 
their activities that they have also 
acquired and possess the training for 
which their degrees stand. It should 
be observed that it is not always the 
fault of the teacher that he does not 
demonstrate this fact. Administra- 
tors in Negro colleges do not always 
possess the sympathetic understand- 
ing that is necessary for such activity. 
One of the important facts that these 
administrators must realize is that 
academic respectability is contingent 
upon scholarly activity. 

Thus, the problem of the Negro col- 
lege as it relates to its teaching per- 
sonnel is, first, that of securing more 
teachers who are adequately trained 
to do the work expected of them. A 
second and equally important task is 
that of providing the means of escape 
from the intellectual isolation that 
characterizes the Negro college, and 
to create an atmosphere conducive 
to scholarly activity. 


The Negro College Graduate 


The college graduate reflects not 
only the aims of his college, but also 
how well those aims have been real- 
ized. The Negro college graduate is 
no exception to this rule. If one were 
to judge the objective of the Negro 
college by its graduates, he would 
conclude that its purpose, primarily, 
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is that of training teachers, and, sec- 
ondarily, that of providing specific 
pre-professional training for the pro- 
fession of medicine. About the only 
difference one notes between white 
college graduates and Negro college 
graduates is that the specific pre-pro- 
fessional training in the case of the 
former includes a wider range of pro- 
fessions. The American college grad- 
uate, white or Negro, has been dom- 
inated almost solely by the motive of 
“making a living,’ and the colleges 
have adjusted their programs to this 
demand. The “job” motive has over- 
shadowed every other motive that the 
college or student might have had. 
As a consequence, society has dumped 
upon it a number of highly-specialized 
“human machines,” with little or no 
understanding of, or interest in, the 
world in which they are to function. 

Unfortunate for the rest of us, a 
doctor, lawyer, or teacher of the type 
now coming from our colleges and 
professional schools has to be more 
than a doctor, lawyer, or teacher. 
They are also members of society, 
and very frequently have the respon- 
sibility for the leadership of the rest 
of us thrust upon them, or just as 
frequently they assume the respon- 
sibility without invitation or urging. 
It is probably superfluous to state 
that their college training has fitted 
them neither for wise leadership nor 
for the most intelligent participation 
as members of society. They do not 
see clearly, or otherwise, the aims and 
ideals toward which the world, in gen- 
eral, or their group in particular, is or 
should be moving; nor can they de- 
fine the problems with which their 
particular group or the world is faced; 
nor can they suggest and devise any 
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intelligent means by which projected 
aims may be attained, or suggest 
methods by which grave social prob- 
lems may be attacked and solved; 
and, what is most significant, they 
have little intelligent interest in such 
affairs. 

Such a situation is bad enough in 
the case of white college graduates, 
but it is disastrous in the case of 
Negroes. Some 100,000 white stu- 
dents graduate each year, as con- 
trasted with approximately 3,000 
Negroes. The chances are 33 times 
as great that a few white students 
will get a real education as will a 
proportionate number of Negroes. 
And the Negro can least afford it. 
For,as Dr. DuBois '° points out: “The 
average Negro undergraduate has 
swallowed hook, line and sinker, the 
dead bait of the white undergraduate, 
who, born in an industrial machine, 
does not have to think, and does not 
think.” 

Obviously, it is not reasonable to 
expect a young college graduate, 
Negro or otherwise, to be able to see 
in detail all of the objectives and 
ideals toward which the world is or 
should be striving, or to recognize or 
solve all of the problems with which 
the world is faced. However, one 
does have the right to expect that 
every college student, Negro or other- 
wise, should comprehend some of the 
major objectives toward which the 
world is striving, understand some of 
the major problems with which it is 
faced, and understand some of the 
machinery by which the world is 





“W. E. B. DuBois, “Education and 
Work.” Journal of Negro Education, 1: 64, 
Ap 1932. 


attempting to solve its problems. Cer- 
tainly, the least that one can expect is 
that an intelligent interest will be 
developed concerning these matters. 
Anything less than this seems un- 
worthy of the efforts of any college. 

Moreover, one has the right (I am 
almost constrained to say, one has 
the duty) to insist that the Negro 
college student, in addition, should 
develop the ability to comprehend 
some of the objectives toward which 
the Negro, as a minority group, is 
and should be striving; to understand 
some of the problems with which he 
is faced; to be familiar with some of 
the means by which Negroes are and 
should be attempting to solve some 
of their problems; and, particularly, 
to develop an intelligent interest in 
such matters. 

Dr. Moton, in his chapter on 
“Negro Higher and Professional Edu- 
vation in 1943,” makes it perfectly 
clear that not only is the Negro col- 
lege graduate deficient in this respect, 
but that the Negro college is respon- 
sible. That he is essentially correct 
is conceded by any and all who have 
any knowledge of what the Negro col- 
lege graduate is doing. We are all 
cognizant of the fact that he is doing 
just what the average white college 
graduate is doing, namely, so busy 
and interested in “making a living” 
that he has little time or inclination 
to give any thought to the problems 
of the teeming masses, even if he had 
the ability to do so. No elaborate 
discussion is necessary to indicate that 
this is particularly unfortunate in the 
case of the Negro. 

Sufficient has been said to indicate 
that the present emphasis in the 
Negro-college curriculum needs to be 
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changed. It should not be inferred 
that the writer is suggesting that the 
pre-vocational objective of the college 
should be abandoned. Such an idea 
would be illogical. We are merely 
trying to indicate that the college 
needs to stress the aim of developing 
individuals who can and will take 
their places in society as intelligent 
and sympathetic human beings rather 
than as merely “money-grubbing” vo- 
cational specialists. The Negro col- 
lege must reorganize its procedures 
so as to insure the development of 
individuals who are and will be inter- 
ested in, and able to understand, the 
world in which we live and the pecu- 
liar relationship that Negroes sustain 
to it; individuals who are and will 
be interested in, and able to compre- 
hend, some of the problems with 
which the world is faced, and par- 
ticularly with which the Negro is 
faced by reason of his present posi- 
tion in American life; and, finally, in- 
dividuals who have the ability and 
the willingness to assume the leader- 
ship of the masses of underprivileged 
Negroes with whom they are forced 
to live, from whom they make their 
living, and by whose status they 
themselves are judged. 

If the Negro college does not re- 
organize its program so as to produce 
such individuals, grave concern may 
be properly held for its future, as well 
as for the future of the Negro race 
in America. If the Negro college 
graduate is going out to wallow in the 
same mud-holes, if he is going out 
with the same myopic vision, if he is 
going out with the same bourgeois at- 
titude that characterizes the average 
white college graduate, it is obvious 
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that the objectives of the Negro col- 
lege may be seriously questioned. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE PRros- 
LEM OF Necro HicHerR EpucatIon 


In summary, it is clear that the 
problem of Negro higher education is 
manifold. In the first place, segrega- 
tion of Negroes has produced a system 
of education extending from the 
kindergarten to the university. The 
Negro college and university as the 
capstones of that system suffer from 
all of the deficiencies of the lower 
schools, as well as from those inherent 
in the upper levels. This fact is also 
true of American education, in gen- 
eral. Thus, the only difference be- 
tween the problem of higher educa- 
tion in America, in general, and 
Negro higher education is a matter 
of degree. This difference is due 
primarily to the fact that the states 
in which segregation obtains are 
either unable or unwilling, or both, 
to provide Negroes with their equi- 
table share of school facilities. Thus, 
the first problem of Negro higher edu- 
cation is the task of getting these 
states to support their system of 
Negro education equitably. 

In the second place, the Negro col- 
lege per se has been viewed critically 
from several angles. More space has 
been given to a discussion of the ob- 
jectives yet to be achieved than to 
the results that have already been ac- 
complished. This emphasis has been 
dictated by necessity. The attempt 
to define some of the problems in- 
volved is not particularly aided by 
pointless eulogy. 

Our analysis revealed at least three 
general problems that the Negro col- 
lege must solve immediately. First, 
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it was observed that the socio-eco- 
nomic status of the Negro college stu- 
dent creates a problem which de- 
serves more attention than has been 
given to it previously. Second, it 
was pointed out that the supply of 
adequately-trained teachers in Negro 
colleges needs to be increased con- 
siderably ; and, in view of the isola- 
tion of the Negro college, some special 
effort must be made to keep Negro 


college teachers in contact with the 
changing currents of thought in their 
particular fields, as well as in the 
field of education in general. Third, 
it has been indicated that the program 
of the Negro college needs to be re- 
organized either in content or em- 
phasis, or both, to insure the produc- 
tion of intelligent leadership for the 
Negro masses—an objective which it 
fails to realize at the present time. 











CHAPTER II 


The Junior College Movement Among 
Negroes 


DAVID A. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


In seventeen Southern and border 
states ' of the United States and in the 
District of Columbia, law or custom 
maintains completely separated schools 
for Negroes. In seven other states,’ 
separate public schools and a few pri- 
vately-supported separate institutions 
for Negroes have grown up here and 
there, either under permissive legisla- 
tion or in the absence of prohibitive 
legislation. Disregarding, for the mo- 
ment, those states, localities,and insti- 
tutions that make no racial distinc- 
tions intheir educational policy,it may 
be said that in effect, if not in reality, 
these separate schools for Negroes 
comprise a system—a system within a 
system—embracing elementary, sec- 
ondary, collegiate, and university edu- 
cation, both public, private and pa- 
rochial. 

These schools are, nevertheless, part 
and parcel of the American educa- 
tional regimen. Changes in the Ameri- 
san system as a whole are reflected 
in this “system” for Negroes—at once 
in some cases and in some localities— 
belatedly, but nevertheless inevitably, 





1These states are Arkansas, Alabama, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Vir- 


ginia. 

*These states are Arizona, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Kansas, New Jersey, New Mexico, and 
Ohio. 
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in others. It should be expected, then, 
that such a growth as the junior col- 
lege, in its remarkably sure and rapid 
spread throughout the United States, 
should find its way into this separate 
system and that some of these com- 
paratively new institutions should 
spring up there. 

Purpose and Limitations.—The pur- 
pose of this study is to discover the 
extent to which this expectation has 
been fulfilled. Specifically, its pur- 
pose is (1) to trace, to some extent, 
the rise of junior colleges among insti- 
tutions exclusively for Negroes, and 
(2) to ascertain their approximately 
present status, as far as these things 
may be done through an examina- 
tion of educational directories of the 
United States Office of Education, the 
reports of two surveys * conducted by 
that office, a current directory of jun- 
ior colleges‘, another list of junior col- 
leges,® and such recent catalogues and 
state lists of junior colleges for Ne- 
groes as the writer has been able to 
obtain, together with communications 
from officials of several of the schools. 

It is not supposed, however, that all 


°U. S. Bureau of Education, Survey of 
Negro Colleges and Universities. Bulletin 
No. 7, 1928. Pp. vi+ 964. Bulletin No. 9, 
1930. 

*“Directory of the Junior College, 1933,” 
Junior College Journal, January, 1933, 3:217- 
231. 

° Whitney, F. L., The Junior College in 
America. Greeley: Colorado State Teachers 
College, 1929, pp. 220-257. 
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existing junior colleges for Negroes 
will be discovered in this way, for, in 
the first place, the information upon 
which the official directories and lists 
are based is for the most part volun- 
tary and therefore probably incom- 
plete. In the second place, not all 
junior colleges publish catalogues or 
descriptive bulletins. Furthermore, 
as will be shown, some institutions 
called junior colleges are not junior 
colleges in fact, and others remain so 
only so long as the restrictions of 
finance or of other circumstances keep 
them from “growing up” into four- 
year institutions. In short, to describe 
the junior college for Negroes is very 
much like trying to photograph a con- 
stantly moving and wriggling infant 
or to put salt on the tail of the pro- 
verbial bird. Neither bird, baby, nor 
college characteristically maintains 
the status quo ante for lengthy pe- 
riods. 

Only colleges that restrict their pro- 
grams to two years of work above that 
of the twelfth grade will be consid- 


ered. Two-year institutions that re- 
strict themselves to “normal” and 
teacher-training curricula entirely, 


moreover, will not be considered as 
junior colleges, but rather as normal 
schools, belonging properly to another 
chapter of this survey. 


PRESENT NUMBER AND LOCATIONS 


A preliminary examination of the 
materials to be used indicates that the 
advisable procedure in determining, 
from these materials, the present num- 
ber and locations of junior colleges 
for Negroes is to list all the names of 
junior colleges for Negroes found, and 
then to make certain eliminations 
from the composite listing. 
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The Junior College Journal’s “Di- 
rectory of the Junior College, 1933,” 
previously referred to, purports to 
list: 

...all the junior colleges within the 
United States (insular possessions not in- 
cluded) which have been reported to No- 
vember 20, 1932. The list is meant to be in- 
clusive rather than exclusive, and, therefore, 
it contains the names of some _ schools 
which are doing very little junior college 
work ® 

This list contains the names of twen- 
ty-one colleges for Negroes, as fol- 
lows: Alabama: Oakwood College and 
the State Agricultural and Mechanical 
Institute for Negroes; Delaware, State 
College for Colored Students; Florida: 
Bethune-Cookman College; Georgia: 
Georgia Normal and Agricultural Col- 
lege; Kentucky, Lincoln Institute; 
Maryland: Princess Anne Academy; 
Mississippi: Southern Christian In- 
stitute; North Carolina: Brick Jun- 
ior College, Elizabeth City Normal 
School, and Kittrell College; Tennes- 
see: Morristown Normal and Indus- 
trial College and Swift Memorial Col- 
lege; Texas: Butler College, Houston 
Colored Junior College, Jarvis Chris- 
tian College, Mary Allen Seminary, 
Paul Quinn College, and St. Phillip’s 
Junior College; Virginia: Virginia 
Theological Seminary and College; 
West Virginia: Storer College. 

The 1930 federal survey of land- 
grant colleges’ also described the 
Delaware State College for Colored 
Students, Princess Anne Academy of 
Maryland, and the State Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Alabama, 
all listed above, as junior colleges. 


®“Tirectory of the Junior College, 1933,” 
op. cit., p. 217. 

7United States Office of Education, op. 
cit., p. 874. 
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The report of the federal survey of 
Negro colleges and universities in 1928 
listed the following additional schools 
as junior colleges: North Carolina: St. 
Augustine’s School *; Tennessee: Le- 
Moyne Junior College ® and Walden 
College;?° Texas: Tillotson Col- 
lege." Whitney’s list of junior col- 
leges 2 included still another school 
for Negroes, the Arkansas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. 

Turning to the educational direc- 
tories of the U. 8S. Office of Education, 
we find that the directory for 1931 
gave an incomplete list of only four 
junior colleges for Negroes: LeMoyne 
in Tennessee; Houston Colored Junior 
College, Texas; Paul Quinn, also in 
Texas, and Storer College, in West 
Virginia. The 1933 directory, al- 
though it lists institutions of higher 
education for white students under 
several categories, places institutions 
for Negroes, in each state, under the 
one heading, “Negro Colleges” or ““Ne- 
gro Institutions.”” Seven institutions 
for Negroes listed therein, however, 
are described definitely as junior col- 
leges: Bethune-Cookman College, 
Florida; Brick Junior College and St. 
Augustine’s College, North Carolina; 
LeMoyne Junior College, Tennessee; 
and Houston Colored Junior College, 
Mary Allen Seminary, and St. Phil- 
lip’s Junior College, Texas. 

These several lists, then, all of 
rather recent date, contain the names 
of twenty-six institutions for Negroes 


8 Tbid., pp. 564-573. 

® Ibid., pp. 786-793. 

 Tbid., pp. 746-753. 

" Tbid., pp. 849-856. 

“F. L. Whitney, op. cit. 

*U. S. Office of Education, Educational 
Directory. Bulletin No. 1, 1933, pp. 73-111. 
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and classify them as junior colleges. 
An examination of current catalogues 
of six of these schools, however, as 
well as the writer’s personal knowl- 
edge of three of them, gives evidence 
that they should not be classified as 
junior colleges since they now offer 
four-year college curricula and grant 
authorized degrees. These six institu- 
tions are the Delaware State College 
for Colored Students, the Arkansas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
(now Arkansas State College), St. 
Augustine’s College, LeMoyne Junior 
College (now LeMoyne College), Til- 
lotson College, and the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary and College. The 
Elizabeth City Normal School, North 
Carolina, listed in the Junior College 
Journal as a junior college, appears 
from its catalogue to be strictly a 
normal school, as its name indicates. 
Walden College, in Tennessee, closed 
its doors in 1929, a year after the fed- 
eral survey in which it, too, was listed 
as a junior college. 

With the elimination of these eight 
institutions, then, and with the addi- 
tion of Barber-Scotia Junior College, 
an institution which opened its doors 
in September, 1932, and which appears 
on none of the lists examined, the ma- 
terials upon which this study is based 
show the existence of nineteen ** junior 
colleges for Negroes. These colleges 
are listed in Table I. 

This table shows that junior colleges 
for Negroes are concentrated, as would 
be expected, in the South, from Mary- 
land to Florida. Texas leads, with 
six colleges; North Carolina has three; 


“Fells, The Junior College, Ginn & Co., 
1931, gave the number of Negro junior col- 
leges as “possibly over thirty,’ but added 
that data were available for only fifteen. 
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TABLE I.—JuNioR CoLLEGES FoR NEGROES* 








Enrollment 





In- Ac- | Tuition 
Name and Location | Control | Datet| 1931-193; 2 struc-| Type | credit- for 
jc Hg, | tors ment |9 months 
Alabama: | | 
1. Oakwood College, Seventh | 1895 21 112 | — 4-2 None | $57.60 
Huntsville Day Ad- | 1918 
ventist | | | 
2. State A & M Col-| State | 1875| 94 | 145 | 17 | 3-3-2 State | None 
lege, Norma | 1920 
Florida: | | 
3. Bethune-Cookman M.E. | 1904| 70 | 184 15 | 42 State | $40.00 
College, Daytona | 1923 | | & S.A. | 
Beach | | | 
| | 
Georgia: | 
4. Georgia Normal &| State (( )} 90 — 12 | 42 | State 
Agricultural Col- | 1917 | | 
lege, Albany | | | | | 
| | | | | 
Kentucky: | | | 
5. Lincoln Institute, | Private | 1909| 35 | 77 | 9 | 42 | State | None 
Lincoln Ridge | 1929 | | | | 
| | | | 
Maryland: | | | | | 
6. Princess Anne Acad. State & | 1886} 17 | 25 7 | 2-2 | State | None 
emy, Princess Anne| M.E. | 1925 | | | 
| | 
Mississippt: | | | | | 
7. Southern Christian | Disciples | 1875 | 25 | 99 | 9 | 4yr. | State | $18.00 
Institute, Edwards | | 1895 | | | | | 
| | | | 
North Carolina: | | | | | 
8. Barber Scotia Junior} Presby- | 1982} 59 | 36 | 12 | 22 | State | $50.00 
College, Concord § terian | 1932 | | | | | | 
9. Brick Junior Col- A.M.A. | 1895 | 95 | 63 | 14 2-3-2 | State | $27.00 
lege, Brick | 1925 | | | | | & S.A. | 
10. Kittrell College, | AME. ( _ )| | | | 42 | State | 
Kittrell | 1930 | | | 
Tennessee: | | | | | | 
11. Morristown Nor-| M.E. | 1881 33 | 89 10 | 42 | State | $40.00 
mal & Ind. College, 1910 | | | | 
Morristown | | | | | 
12. Swift Memorial Church /( )}} 28 | | 5 | 2-yr. | State | 
College, Rogers- | 1929 | 
ville | 
Texas: | 
13. Butler College, Baptist Hn 63 | 155 | 42 State | $31.00 
Tyler 192 
14. Houston Colored Public | 1927 | 336 | None; 15 2-yr. | State ($100.00 
Junior College, 1927 & S.A. | 
Houston 
15. Jarvis Christian Disciples | 1914 | 34 60 6 4-2 State | $27.00 


Conngty & Hawkins 
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TABLE I .—JuNnior ConLeces For NeGROES* (Continued) 

















Enrollment I i ae 
: 1931-1932 n- Ac- | Tuition 
Name and Location | Control | Datet struc-| Type | credit- for 
Jc. | Hs. | tor ment 9 months 
Texas (Continued): 
16. Mary Allen Sem-;| Presby- | 1878 61 9 4-2 State | $25.00 
inary, Crockett§ terian 1925 
17. Paul Quinn A.M.E. | 1881 | 82 46 8 1-2 State | $54.00 
College, Waco 1928 
18. St. Phillip’s Junior | Episcopal | 1898 | 49f 6t 6 2-2 | State | $60.00 
College, San An- 1927 | 
tonio 


West Virginia: 
19. Storer College, Baptist 1867 
Harpers Ferry & State § 1921 





52¢ | 78t 15 4-2 State | $36.00 





*Compiled from “Junior College Directory, 1933,” op. cit., institutional catalogues, and 


correspondence. 

+ The first date is that of the founding of 
junior college work. 

t Figures are for 1932-33. 


the school; the second, that of the beginning of 


§ Mary Allen Seminary and Barber-Scotia Junior Colleges are colleges for young women, 


all others are coeducational. 


Alabama, two; Tennessee, two; and 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Mississippi and West Virginia, one 
each. The comparatively large num- 
ber of junior colleges for Negroes in 
Texas is not surprising when it is real- 
ized that there are more junior col- 
leges in Texas than in any other 
Southern state and that Texas stands 
second, among all the states of the 
United States, in number of junior 
colleges. 


RISE AND GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT 


The dates given in column three of 
Table I are those of the establishment 
of the several institutions and the 
dates at which their junior college 
work is reported to have begun. The 
latter dates, in which we are now in- 
terested, are listed after checking, 
against each other, items of informa- 
tion gained from the several sources, 
and especially against dates given in 


available catalogues. The accuracy 
of the dates cannot be guaranteed, 
however, since correspondence with 
some of the institutions indicated that 
they could only approximate the date 
from which their work might reason- 
ably be called that of a junior college. 
These dates are presented in order be- 
low, nevertheless, for whatever they 
may be worth: 


Southern Christian 
Institute 

Morristown Normal 
and Industrial Col- 
lege 

Georgia Normal and 
Agricultural Col- 


lege 
Oakwood College 
State A. & M. Col- 
lege for Negroes 
1921 West Virginia Storer College 
1923 Florida Bethune-Cookman 


College 
1925 Maryland Princess Anne Acad- 


1895 Mississippi 


1910 Tennessee 
1912 Georgia 


1918 Alabama 
1920 Alabama 


emy 
North Carolina Brick Junior College 
Texas Mary Allen Semi- 


nary 
Jarvis Christian Col- 
lege 


1926 Texas 
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1927 Texas Butler College 


Texas Houston Colored 
Junior College ~ 
Texas St. Phillip’s Junior 


College 
Paul Quinn College 
Swift Memorial Col- 
lege 
Lincoln Institute 
Kittrell College 
Barber-Scotia Junior 
College 


1928 Texas 

1929 Tennessee 
Kentucky 

1930 North Carolina 

1932 North Carolina 


The First Junior College for Ne- 
groes.—It is exceedingly difficult to 
state which of the foregoing institu- 
tions, if any, was the first junior col- 
lege for Negroes. The list itself 
gives this distinction to Mississippi 
Southern Christian Institute. The 
date 1895, given for that institution, 
is taken from the Junior College Jour- 
nal’s “Directory of the Junior College, 
1933,” but the writer has been unable 
to authenticate it either from the in- 
stitution’s catalogue, which makes no 
statement on the point, or from the 
institution itself. It should be noted, 
too, that in 1895 the term “junior col- 
lege” was almost unknown, so that 
even if this Mississippi institution of- 
fered, at that time, work that would 
now be called junior college work, it is 
not likely that it was so called. 

The dates 1910 and 1912, assigned 
to Morristown Normal and Industrial 
College and Georgia Normal and Ar- 
ricultural College respectively, are 
also taken from the Junior College 
Journal’s listing. At these dates, how- 
ever, the work of both of these insti- 
tutions was almost entirely of high 
school and teacher-training status. 
Oakwood College, to which the date 
1918 is assigned, should probably not 
be looked upon as a “pure” junior col- 
lege, since its avowed purpose is “to 
supply the twelve million colored peo- 
ple of this country with gospel work- 


ers’? and since its catalogue shows 
it to be essentially a theological and 
Bible-training institution. 

In the opinion of the writer, based 
upon the materials of this study, 
Walden College, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, although it is now extinct, may 
lay just claim to having been the first 
“pure” junior college for Negroes. The 
report of the 1928 federal survey of 
Negro colleges and universities stated: 
Since its reopening in 1919 Walden College 
has been organized on a junior college basis, 
two-year curricula being offered in arts, in 
science or premedical work, in education, 
and in home economics. A high school and 
an elementary school are also conducted. 
... The graduates of Walden College have 
been accepted with full junior standing at 
Northwestern University, Ohio University, 
and Clark University. Both Fisk Uni- 
versity and Howard University have ac- 
cepted graduates of the college, giving full 
credit for the work done with the exception 
of that in chemistry.° 
The language of the survey indicates 
that beginning with 1919, then, Wal- 
den College was a “pure” junior col- 
lege, concentrating largely upon the 
first two years of general college work 
and upon pre-professional courses. 
The writer believes that this was the 
first Negro institution to restrict itself 
solely to this purely junior-college 
program. 

The Growth of the Movement—The 
chronological list indicates that the 
junior college for Negroes has been 
largely a growth of the last fifteen 
years. Its greatest impetus has cen- 
tered thus far around the years 1925- 
1928, under the leadership of Texas, 


* General Catalogue 1930-1931, Oakwood 
Junior College. Huntsville: The Oakwood 
Press, p. 5. 

*® United States Office of Education, Sur- 
vey of Negro Colleges and Universities, op. 
cit., p. 747. 








in which state the largest number of 
junior colleges for Negroes is found. 

Support and Organization.—Table I 
shows that the junior college move- 
ment among Negroes has followed the 
general trend of the junior college 
movement, in that (1) private junior 
colleges have increased at the most 
rapid rate and (2) denominational col- 
leges comprise the bulk of the private 
institutions. Fourteen of the nineteen 
colleges are supported entirely by pri- 
vate gifts and endowment; twelve of 
these are denominational, one other is 
supported by the American Mission- 
ary Association, and one is otherwise 
privately supported. Only three of the 
institutions are public and tax-sup- 
ported. Two of these are state col- 
leges, and the third, the Houston Col- 
ored Junior College of Houston, 
Texas, is the only municipal junior 
college for Negroes of which the writer 
has found evidence. 

Enrollment and Organization.—Col- 
umns 4 and 5 of Table I show that the 
typical junior college for Negroes is a 
very small institution, and that the 
larger part of its enrollment is of high 
school grade. Houston Colored Junior 
College, Houston, Texas, with an en- 
rollment of 336 for 1931-1932, is the 
largest. No other one of the nineteen 
schools shows an enrollment of as 
many as one hundred students in the 
junior college years. 

The typical organization is the 4-2 
organization —that is, a two-year 
junior college operated in connection 
with a four-year high school. Ten of 
the nineteen colleges are of this type. 
All except one of the remaining 
schools maintain one or more high 
school years as a part of their organi- 
zation. Houston Junior College for 
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Negroes appears to be the only insti- 
tution that maintains an entirely dis- 
tinct organization, although its classes 
meet in the high school building. 

Accreditment.— Column eight of 
Table I shows that seventeen of the 
nineteen colleges have achieved ac- 
creditment by their respective state 
departments of education. Three— 
Bethune-Cookman College, Brick Jun- 
ior College, and Houston Colored 
Junior College—are also accredited as 
Class “B” Junior Colleges by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and Princess Anne 
Academy is recognized as the Eastern 
Branch of the University of Mary- 
land. 

AIMS OF THE COLLEGES 


Current or recent catalogs, descrip- 
tive pamphlets, or written statements 
from thirteen of the nineteen institu- 
tions have been available to the writer. 
From an examination of these a gen- 
eral impression of the aims of the Ne- 
gro Junior Colleges may be gained. 

State A. and M, Institute, Normal, 
Alabama. — This institution’s cata- 
logue for 1931-1932 "7 states, in rather 
general terms, that: 


The aims of the school is to give all pupils 
the opportunity for a comprehensive educa- 
tion, including the preparation of teachers, 
and the training of leaders in the various 
branches of domestic, mechanical, and agri- 
cultural industry. ... Each student is re- 
quired to select a trade and continue in it 
until he has gained sufficient skill and 
understanding to pursue it successfully on 
leaving school. It is the purpose of the 
school to fit each pupil to do some one thing 
well, thereby contributing to the material 
productiveness of his immediate community. 


Two-year curricula in mechanic arts, 


Catalogue Number for the Session 
1931-32, Announcements, State A. &. M. 
Institute. IX (July, 1931). Normal: State 
A. & M. Institute Press, pp. 14, 34-37, 73. 
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home economics, and elementary edu- 
vation are outlined. 

Oakwood College, Huntsville, Ala- 
bama.—As previously stated, this in- 
stitution’s catalogue gives its purpose 
as “to supply the twelve million col- 
ored people of this country with gospel 
workers.” ?8 Its curriculum for grades 
13 and 14 contains, in addition to 
English Composition, American Liter- 
ature, History, and Mathematics, such 
subjects as “Daniel and the Revela- 
tion” (required), Bible (required), 
“New Testament Greek,’ and As- 
tronomy. 

Bethune - Cookman College, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. — The 1932-33 
edition of the catalogue of this insti- 
tution ?® makes no statement of aim 
more definite than that of promoting 
“the best scholarship” and developing 
“purpose and character.” It outlines, 
however, two two-year curricula—a 
general curriculum and a_teacher- 
training curriculum. 

Iincoln Institute, Lincoln Ridge, 
Kentucky.—On the inside front cover 
of the 1931-32 catalogue of this insti- 
tution,”° “Lincoln Institute’s Six Aims” 
are stated as follows: 

(1) Quality of Work. To provide as 
thorough training as can be sec ured in the 
best white school, of same grade, in Ken- 
tucky. (2) Teacher Training. To do the 
utmost possible toward supplying the col- 
ored schools of the state with well trained 
teachers. (3) Vocational Training. To 


equip each young man with practical knowl- 
edge of some trade, and thus provide him 





* General Catalogue, 1930-1931, Oakwood 
Junior College, Huntsville, Alabama: The 
Oakwood Press, p. 5. 

“The Advocate. Catalogue Edition of 
1982-33. Daytona Beach, Florida: by Be- 
thune-Cookman College, pp. 15, 25-26. 

"Twentieth Annual Catalogue, Lincoln 
Institute of Kentucky. Lincoln Ridge: in- 
side front cover and p. 15. 


a reliable means of maintenance. To train 
well every young woman in home-making, 
cooking, and sewing. (4) Dignity of Labor. 
To uphold the dignity of honest manual 
toil, and to expect manual labor from all 
students to whom it offers opportunities for 
self-help in payment of school expenses (5) 
Character Building. To uphold the idea 
that character is more important than men- 
tal or manual training, and that genuine 
religion is at the base of all true character. 
To make the Bible and the Christian re- 
ligion the foundation of all its work. (6) 
Economy. To offer a superior education at 
reasonable cost, so that whoever desires an 
education may secure it... . 
Its outlined two-year curriculum is of 
the combined college-normal type. 
Princess Anne Academy, Mary- 
land—In the “Historical Sketch” of 
this institution as it appears in its 
catalogue *4. and announcement of 
courses for 1932-33, the following 
statement of purpose is made: 
In September, 1925, the Junior College De- 
partment was established, which lays the 
foundation for the B.S. degree in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics. . . . Students 
who have successfully completed the two 
years of work in these fields receive favor- 
able consideration for entrance into four- 
year curricula of leading univ ersities at the 
junior-year level. Particularly is this true 
in curricula designed to train teachers of 


Agriculture and Home Economics under the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes law. 


Two-year curricula in Agriculture 
and Home Economics are outlined. 


Southern Christian Institute 
(Mount Beulah College), Edwards, 


Mississippi.—The current catalogue of 


this institution ** presents the follow- 
ing general statement concerning its 
junior college curriculum: 


It should be noted that in this new cur- 
riculum the major courses are basic courses 
which are required in a good liberal arts 


** Catalogue of Princess Anne Academy 
and Announcements of Courses for 1932-33, 
pp. 8, 16-17. 

* Annual Catalogue of Southern Christian 
Institute, with Announcements, 1932-33, pp. 
16-17. 
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college for most of the professions. This 
present curriculum will not only provide the 
training for strong teachers, but will also 
give the basic, fundamental courses required 
for all the professions, especially those in the 
field of religious leadership... . None ought 
to lose any time in taking this course of 
study. 


The published curriculum empha- 
sizes Bible, Ethics, and Latin. 

Brick Junior College, Brick, North 
Carolina.—The 1931-32 catalogue of 
this institution ** presents, under the 
heading “Advantages of a Junior Col- 
lege,” eight of the claims generally 
made for the junior colleges, and un- 
der “Aim and Organization” it pre- 
sents the following clear statement: 


The ge neral aim of Brick Junior College is 
to orient the student in the various fields 
of knowledge, to enable him to discover 
himself by finding out what his special in- 
tellectual aptitudes and interests are, and to 
give him a broad and sound basis for his 
later academic, professional, or vocational 
work—whatever it may be. 


oe @ 


In the College, five different curricula are 
offered: (1) a two-year Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum which meets the needs of those who 
expect to transfer to the upper division of 
a four-year college and qualify for a bach- 
elor’s degree; (2) a two-year Teacher Train- 
ing Curriculum—a terminal curriculum for 
those who intend to teach in the elementary 
schools of the State; (3) a three-year Pre- 
Medical Curriculum which prepares for en- 
trance to most schools of medicine, den- 
tistry, and pharmacy; (4) a two-year Sec- 
retarial Curriculum, whic h is also terminal; 
(5) a two-year Pre-Nursing Curriculum 
which is preparatory to a four-year cur- 
riculum in Nursing Education. 

Students who expect to transfer to a four- 
year college at the end of their junior col- 
lege career should inform the Dean, as soon 
as possible, as to the particular college they 
expect to attend during the third and fourth 
years. 


Morristown Normal and Industrial 
College, Morristown, Tennessee. —In 
the 1931-32 number of the catalogue 


%The Brick Bugle Catalogue Number, 
1931-32, Brick Junior College, Brick, N. C., 
pp. 8, 20. 


of this institution,”* it is stated that: 


The courses of the college-normal depart- 
ment are organized on the basis of regular 
freshman and sophomore work. Those plan- 
ning to teach or to study in the field of edu- 
cation may take the normal course, while 
those looking to a straight college course 
may pursue those subjects provided for 
such. Students who have completed either 
of these are prepared for the junior year 
in the four-year colleges. 


Houston Colored Junior College, 
Houston, Texas.— This institution’s 
1930-31 catalogue *> makes a_ very 
definite and detailed statement of 
purposes: 


It is the purpose of the Junior College (1) 
to make available to many, who might not 
otherwise have the advantage of college 
training, two years of high-grade standard 
college work; (2) to permit many students 
who complete high school too young to be 
sent away to college to have two years of 
college at home under home influences; (3) 
to enable adult citizens who have not in 
earlier years had the opportunity of attend- 
ing college to do so at home and under such 
conditions as will interfere least with their 
every-day affairs (4) to enable teachers al- 
ready in service to secure or extend cer- 
tificates or make up professional deficiencies. 
In short, it is the purpose of the Houston 
Colored Junior College to give to Houston 
and vicinity a standard junior college which 
will service to the very best advantage the 
needs of the citizens of this section of Texas 
under conditions which will make its bene- 
fits available to all. 


The catalogue outlines a two-year 
general course which “leads to a Bach- 
elor of Arts degree,” a two-year course 
in education which “leads to a Bache- 
lor of Science degree in Education, to 
the Bachelor of Arts degree, and to- 
ward certification for teaching,” and 
a two-year course in Home Eco- 
nomics. It also cautions that, “In se- 


**The Morristown College News: Cata- 
logue Edition, 1931-32, College Press, pp. 
13, 15-16. 

** Catalogue of Houston Colored Junior 
College, 1930-1931. Houston: Published by 
authority of Board of Ed. Houston Inde- 
pendent School District, pp. 6, 8, 11, 19-20. 
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lecting courses, the student shou'd be 
sure to select such as will be accept- 
able to the college from which he ex- 
pects to get his degree,” and provides 
that by arrangement with Prairie 
View State College, extension courses 
will be offered at Houston Colored 
Junior College and thus enable a stu- 
dent to complete three years of col- 
lege work at home. 

Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins, 
Texas.—Beginning with the statement 
that “the junior college serves as a me- 
dium between high school and senior 
college,” the catalogue 7° and descrip- 
tive bulletins of this institution pre- 
sent the usual claims of the junior col- 
lege and outline a general two-year 
curriculum in which Education may 
be elected. 

Mary Allen Seminary, Crockett, 
Texas.—The catalogue of this institu- 
tion for 1929-30 makes the following 
statement: 

It is the purpose of the College to offer 
two years’ work conforming to that offered 
by the standard colleges and universities in 
their first and second years of college work. 
Any student who finishes this work will be 


prepared to enter the junior class of any 
college or university.” 


And again: 


Plan to take your first two years of college 
work here. You can go from here to the 
junior year of any Senior College and miss 
the crowded condition of their lower classes. 
In Mary Allen Seminary you get the in- 
calculable benefit of the help and personal 
touch of the teachers, which you cannot get 
where the classes are so much larger 


Two two-year 
curriculum and a two-year curriculum 


curricula, a general 


. 


* Bulletin, Junior College, High and Ele- 
mentary Schools of Jarvis Christian College, 
1929-1930, Hawkins, Texas, p. 28. 

” Forty-Second Annual Catalogue, 1929-30, 
Mary Allen Seminary, Crockett, p. 5. Ibid. 

*% Ibid. 
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in vocational home economics, are out- 
lined.”® 

St. Phillip’s Junior College, San An- 
tonio, Texas —The following excerpt 
is taken from this institution’s 1929- 
30 catalogue and from a recent letter 
from the Dean: 


The intention of the Junior College Depart- 
ment of this institution is to offer to the 
student such a course of study as will pro- 
vide him with a background, cultural and 
informational, as is needed by the ordinary 
citizen in the solution of his life problems. 
The two years of instruction offered are of 
strictly college grade. The curricula offered 
are outlined with purpose of meeting the 
civie, social, religious, and vocational needs 
of students.” 


Provision is also made for “higher 


work” through extension from Wiley 
College, Marshall, Texas. 

Storer College, Harpers Ferry, West 
Virginia.—The catalogue of this insti- 
tution for 1933-34 ** contains the fol- 
lowing statement: 


From its incorporation Storer College has 
had degree-conferring powers. However, it 
has never conferred a degree in course of 
causa honoris. Its curriculum includes those 
courses usually included in a Junior College. 

The past few years have marked a great 
increase in the number of such institutions, 
and the movement is one which meets the 
commendation of the general public. 

A considerable number of thoughtful 
parents, knowing of the large student mor- 
tality in institutions where there cannot be 
given the personal contact which many high 
school graduates need, are looking with in- 
creasing satisfaction to the junior college. 
In such institutions the sympathetic contact 
with teacher, the wholesome results from 
reasonable restraints, and a more personal 
oversight, prove to be wholesome factors in 
character building. 

Two general 


curricula, a two-year 


* Ibid., p. 8-9. 

® Catalogue of St. Phillip’s Junior College, 
San Antonio, Texas, 1929-30 (June, 1930), 
p. 9. 

“Catalogue of Storer College 1933-34, 
published by the Board of Trustees, 1933, 
pp. 22-23, 43-44. 
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course and a two-year normal course, 
are outlined. 

Summary of Aims.—It appears that 
while some of these institutions seem 
not to have formulated a clear state- 
ment or conception of their primary 
aims, most of them emphasize, in their 
statements and curricula, the prepara- 
tory and pre-professional aims of the 
junior college and advance the typical 
arguments and claims in their behalf. 
Teacher-training, home economics, 
and trade curricula, too, occupy a 
prominent place in their programs. 
Brick Junior College and the Texas 
colleges make the clearest statements 
of aim, and the Texas colleges tend to 
make definite arrangements for offer- 
ing advanced work under the exten- 
sion auspices of nearby four-year col- 
leges. 


Tuition FEES 


Little need be said of the tuition 
fees charged by these institutions. 
Eliminating from consideration the 
state schools, which assess no tuition 
fee, and the Houston Colored Junior 
College, which is a municipal college 
and charges a tuition of one hundred 
dollars a year, the fees of the other 
schools range, according to Table I, 
from eighteen dollars a year for 
Southern Christian Institute at Ed- 
wards, Mississippi, to sixty dollars a 
year at St. Phillip’s Junior College, 
San Antonio, Texas. Even though 
tuition fees, at best, provide only a 
small part of the cost of education, it 
is difficult to see how worthy junior 
college programs can be offered when 
such low fees are charged by insti- 
tutions whose financial support is 
meager, as is the case with all of these 
privately-supported institutions. 





Facuutty TRAINING 


Table I] presents data concerning 
the highest degrees held by teachers 
of academic subjects in the eleven of 
the thirteen colleges for which cata- 
logues were available and which indi- 
cated the degrees of its faculty mem- 
bers.*? 

TaBLE II.—Hiauest Degrees Hep py 


TEACHERS OF ACADEMIC SUBJECTS IN 
ELEVEN JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR NeEGRogs, 




















1931-32 
>) | |,2 
3 Ps ® |S @ | 
Institution S$ |Ss2i82i ols 
13 (s298 81s 
|A jeQiMAl\ Zia 
Alabama: State A &| | | 
M Institute.....; —|}1 |7 |—]| 8 
Florida: Bethune- | | | | 
Cookman College} — | 41:9 |—]| 18 
Kentucky: Lincoln | | | | 
Institute........; —|}3 |3 |—]| 6 
Maryland: Princess} | 
Anne Academy..}— | 1 | 4 |—]| 5 
Mississippi: South- | | | | 
ern Christian In | 
a —!—/|6 |—| 6 
North Carolina: | | | 

Barber Scotia | 

Junior College. .| — ie, ei“ @ 

Brick Junior | | 

MSOUOROS.. 5 5.8 5 5:0 —|}4 10 |—)]| 14 

Tennessee: Morris- | | 
town Normal & | | | 

IndustrialCollege} — | 2 | 7 | — 9 

Texas: Houston | | | | 
Colored Junior | 
College.........; — |2 |}9 |—] Ill 
Texas: Mary Allen | | 
Seminary....... iI—/3 |6 {1 | 
Texas: St. Phillip’s | | | 
Junior College...) — | 5 1 —_ 6 
West Virginia: 

Storer College...; — | 5 |6 |}—]} ll 
Ab 0: |-37 168 | 1 | Hi 
Percentage of | 

OTL... 0 (33.3'65.8) 1.9 100 





The data presented show that none 
of the faculty members of these 


*'The possession of the master’s degree in 
the field of instruction is considered “stand- 
ard” for junior colleges. 
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schools hold the doctor’s degree in 
course, although two were found to 
hold honorary doctorates; slightly 
more than 30 per cent hold the mas- 
ter’s degree, slightly more than 68 per 
cent hold the bachelor’s degree only, 
and about one per cent holds no de- 
gree. The faculties of the private col- 
leges appear on the whole to possess 
better training, as far as may be 
judged by highest degrees held, than 
the faculties of the three publicly-sup- 
ported institutions included in the 
table. The training of the group as 
a whole, however, falls considerably 
below the level of that found by Koos 
in his 1922 study of the Junior Col- 
lege, and by Eells in 1931. Some of the 
catalogues indicated, it should be 
added, that many of the instructors 
had a considerable amount of training 
in advance of the highest degree held. 

It should be added here that a count 
of degrees held by teachers of non- 
academic subjects in these schools 
shows that few of them hold degrees 
in their fields. Since these institu- 
tions, for the most part, lay emphasis 
on home economics and industrial 
training, it seems clear that they 
should raise the level of training of 
their teachers in these fields. 


SUMMARY 


The junior college movement has 
barely won a foothold among institu- 
tions of higher education for Negroes. 
An examination of directories of the 
United States Office of Education, the 
reports of two recent federal surveys, 
two published lists of junior colleges, 
available catalogues, and statements 


from institutions furnishes evidence of 
the existence of nineteen colleges for 
Negroes that may be classified, more 
or less loosely, as junior colleges. 
Fourteen of these are private, mostly 
denominational, institutions; three are 
publicly-supported, and two are under 
both public and private control. They 
are located altogether in the South, 
from Maryland to Florida, and only 
one is part of a municipal school sys- 
tem. 

The typical Negro junior college is 
of the 4-2 type, operated in conjunc- 
tion with a high school or secondary 
department which is not an entirely 
separate organization. It is usually 
not quite sure of its aims. It gen- 
erally emphasizes the preparatory and 
pre-professional functions of the jun- 
ior college, with frequent special stress, 
however, upon terminal as well as 
preparatory training in home eco- 
nomics and vocations and it tends to 
hold on to the “normal” and teacher- 
training curriculum which was for a 
long time its preeminent offering. 

Its tuition fees are low. It is gen- 
erally accredited by its state depart- 
ment of education and is tending to be 
accredited as a class “B” institution 
by its regional accrediting association. 
It has an enrollment of considerably 
less than a hundred students and a 
faculty from five to fifteen members 
who teach, for the most part, in both 
junior college and high school. Two- 
thirds of these instructors hold the 
bachelor’s degree as their highest de- 
gree, and one-third the master’s 
degree. 





CHAPTER III 


The Negro Teachers’ College and Normal 
School 


EDNA M. COLSON 


THE PROBLEM AND METHOD OF 
PROCEDURE 


The first tax-supported normal 
school in America will soon be 100 
years old. Teacher training of a spe- 
cialized type’ is older than the normal 
school as such by something over 
twenty years, but the institution it- 
self? was born in Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, July 3, 1839. About sixty 
years later (1897) the Michigan State 
Normal School became a Normal Col- 
lege* and one year later (1898) Teach- 
ers College, New York City, was af- 
filiated with Columbia University as 
one of its professional colleges.* Since 
then teachers’ colleges have demon- 
strated their ability to train teachers 
not only for elementary schools, for 
high schools, and for special subjects, 
but also to develop graduate depart- 
ments with their emphasis upon re- 
search and experimentation. Two re- 
cent, comprehensive bibliographies 
published by the United States Office 
of Education list hundreds of books, 
pamphlets and articles on the training 


1 Hinsdale, B. A., The Training of Teach- 
ers, 1904. Division of Exhibits, Dept. of 
Education. Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
p. 10. 

* Barnard, Henry, Normal Schools, Pt. I, 
1851. Case, Tiffany & Co., Hartford, pp. 
67-68. 

* Hamilton, F. R., Fiscal Support of State 
Teachers Colleges (New York: Columbia 
University, 1924), p. 1. 

* Hinsdale, op. cit., p. 38. 


of teachers—many of them upon col- 
leges and normal schools in particu- 
lar, others devoted to Negro education 
in general, but none refers to the Ne- 
gro normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges as a group, hence the necessity 
for this investigation. 

The specific questions raised in this 
study may be stated as follows: (1) 
How many Negro normal schools and 
teachers colleges are there? (2) What 
are their aims? (3) How well do they 
achieve these aims? (4) Is their pro- 
gram adequate? (5) What is the out- 
look for their improvement? 

The first question requires a defini- 
tion of the terms “normal school” and 
“teachers’ college” and a listing of the 
institutions which may be so classified. 
For this purpose, the definition given 
in the standards of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges’ was 
selected, and all the Negro teacher- 
training institutions listed that are 
named in the federal educational di- 
rectory® and in the Survey of Negro 
Colleges and Universities.’ A request 
was sent to these institutions for 
catalogues, and this request was fol- 
lowed by questionnaires intended to 


5 Adopted at Washington, D. C., 1932. 

° Educational Directory (Washington: U. 
S. Office of Education, 1932), Bul. No. 1, 
pp. 91-2; 104-5. 

7Survey of Negro Colleges and Univer- 
sities (Washington: U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 1928). 
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check interpretations of the catalogues 
and to secure additional information. 

The second and third questions rep- 
resent two phases of one large prob- 
lem, namely, the evaluation of the 
aims of these institutions. The pro- 
fessional education of teachers is based 
on the fundamental assumption that 
there are in America specific kinds 
of schools for which certain very defi- 
nite types of teachers must be trained. 
Consequently it was necessary to esti- 
mate the number of teachers needed 
in the elementary and_ secondary 
schools by states and the number and 
types of teachers being trained for 
these positions. Questionnaires and 
requests for their most recent annual 
reports were sent to the superintend- 
ents of all the states in which there 
are separate schools for Negro and 
white children in the attempt to esti- 
mate the relation between the supply 
and demand for Negro teachers. 

The fourth problem requires the se- 
lection of criteria for judging the ade- 
quacy of the teacher training pro- 
grams. Certain criteria for the pur- 
pose were selected from the standards 
of the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges, from Bulletin Fourteen 
of the Carnegie Foundation, and from 
other studies of recognized merit. 
Each criterion is stated in the body of 
this report with the appropriate group 
of findings. 

The report closes with a statement 
of conclusions and a list of recom- 
mendations which seem to offer prom- 
ise of improvement. 

THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 
AND NorMAL SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 


According to the standards of The 
American Association of Teachers 


Colleges, a teachers’ college “is a 
state, municipal or incorporated pri- 
vate institution, or an independent 
unit of a recognized college or univer- 
sity having at least one four-year uni- 
fied curriculum; which is devoted ex- 
clusively to the preparation of teach- 
ers; which has legal authority to grant 
a standard bachelor’s degree; which 
has granted and continues to grant 
such degrees, and which requires for 
admission the completion of a stand- 
ard four-year secondary school cur- 
riculum, or equivalent training ap- 
proved by this Association.’’® 

A normal school is “a similar in- 
stitution offering curricula of two or 
more years in length but not granting 
a degree.’’® 

Because few Negro teacher-training 
institutions use the terms “teachers’ 
college” and “normal school” in their 
names, and, because of the clause in 
the definition regarding “independent 
units,” it is necessary to study the 
catalogues of these institutions to as- 
certain their status. Table I lists 
the names of the institutions by states 
whose catalogues were examined for 
this purpose; the year in which the 
catalogue was issued precedes the 
name of each institution. Forty-eight 
catalogues gave the latest announce- 
ments of their colleges, each catalogue 
containing 1932-1933 calendars, nine 
were dated 1931, four 1930, three 1929 
and one 1928. Attempts were made 
to secure the most recent catalogues 
of all the institutions listed and also 
to secure those of 27 additional insti- 


tutions. 


®Standards of American Association of 
Teachers Colleges (Washington, 1932). 
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TABLE I 


INSTITUTIONS WHOSE CaTALOGUES WERE EXAMINED* 


Arranged by States 








ALABAMA: 
1929 State Agricultural & Mechanical In- 
stitute 
1931 State Teachers College 
1932 Tuskegee Normal & Industrial In- 
stitute 
1932 Talladega College 


ARKANSAS: 
1932 State A. & M. College 
1930 Philander Smith College 


DELAWARE: 
1932 State College for Colored Students 


District or CoLUMBIA: 
1932 Howard University 
1932 Miner Teachers College 


FLoripa: 
1931 Edward Waters College 
1929 Bethune-Cookman College 
1932 Florida A. & M. College 


GEORGIA: 
1931 Georgia State Industrial College 
1931 Morris Brown 
1932 Morehouse 
1932 Spelman 
1932 Atlanta University 
1932 Clark University 
1932 Paine College 
KENTUCKY: 
1932 Kentucky State Industrial College 
1931 Lincoln Institute of Kentucky 
1932 Louisville Minicipal College 


LOUISIANA: 
1932 Southern University 
1932 Straight College 
1932 Xavier College 


MaryYLAND: 
1931 Morgan College 
1932 Princess Anne Academy 
1932 Maryland Normal School for Col- 
ored Youth 


MISSISSIPPI: 
1932 Rust College 
1932 Alcorn Agricultural & Mechanical 
College 
1932 Tougaloo College 
1932 Jackson College 


Missourt: 
1932 Lincoln University 
1932 Stowe Teachers College 


NortH CaRoLina: 
1932 Bennett College for Women 
1932 Shaw University 
1930 Livingston College 
1932 Brick Jr. College 
1932 Johnson C. Smith 
1932 St. Augustine’s College 
1932 A. & T. College of North Carolina 
1932 Elizabeth City Normal School 
1932 Fayetteville Normal School 
1931 Winston-Salem Teachers College 


OKLAHOMA: 
1928 Colored Agricultural & Normal Uni- 
versity 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
1932 Cheyney Training School for Teach- 


ers 
1932 Lincoln University 


SoutH CAROLINA: 
1932 Benedict College 
1932 State A. & M. College 
1932 — Normal & Industrial Col- 
ege 


TENNESSEE: 
1932 Fisk University 
1932 Le Moyne College 
1932 A. & T. College 


TEXAS: 

1930 Wiley College 

1930 Bishop College 

1932 Mary Allen Junior College 

1929 Sam Houston Junior College 

1932 Tillotson College 

1932 Prairie View State Normal & In- 
dustrial College 


VIRGINIA: 
1932 Virginia Union University 
1932 St. Paul Normal & Industrial School 
1932 Virginia State College for Negroes 


West VIRGINIA: 
1931 Storer College 
1932 Bluefield State Teachers College 
1932 West Virginia State College 





The difficulties involved in distin- 
guishing between teachers’ colleges, 
normal schools and schools of educa- 
tion, on the one hand, and other types 


* The year the catalogue was issued precedes the name of the institution. 


of colleges on the other hand, were 
increased by the fact that many of 
the catalogues do not make clear the 
organization of the institution. 
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Only those institutions were listed 
as teachers’ colleges which state spe- 
cifically that teacher training is their 
only aim, or which have separate 
schools of education directed by a 
dean or similar officer. This elimi- 
nated one state institution listed in 
the government directory as a teach- 
ers’ college and two of those listed in 
the biennial survey of education. 
Table II shows the number of insti- 
tutions by states that qualify under 
the definition given above. 


TaBLe II—NvuMBER OF TEACHERS’ COLLEGES, 
NorMAL SCHOOLS AND ScHOOLS oF EDUCATION 
FoR NEGROES BY STATES 











States No. 
MAIER 2 oct cc’ gittcha fra Mala the TER ans 2 
MIMI CS bos a noe na anos aete seer 1 
MMIII x 9 2c. gc uci aParalgi Ogre Sed er Ran 1 
Distvict: of Columbia: .. .......<6.0ccsceees 2 
PERE a0 ARS ER RK ee OEE 1 
oe Dd ele lee Pet Deane phn NO re 1 
LO ee ares ae Tre er ane 1 
MME oon AM oe gene traces 1 
PIMRHEEDD 5220. cic- ctascsiaates te rate tne 2 
RURIE RRIEMR coro ios oe ores Corea iaite a meres 2 
NURI ar a gg arg ca ran ng lt 2 
INOREE CHPOMEO: oo cs cocks rtoaseoneecs 3 
CHOON Re Aap nn ar ners Sane oes 1 
MONDE GIURIA cc sce ckstcnseene wagieee’s 1 
Mouth CavoOlma ..........ccccccccccese 2 
SCENE eo oo 5-s0 crew a vain hie vie bl erecie 1 
PIE Alo iach 2 dis Bone bth AMIE 4 
NWWGHG? VINGINERA «5.5: dccce cnc i so be aeticcaene 2 

Total number in all states............ 30 





American education provides for 
the training of teachers in specialized 

schools comparable to those institu- 
‘ tions which prepare for the profes- 
sions of law, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, nursing, and the ministry. 
According to the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 
“adequate education is primarily a 
matter of competent teachers, and the 
provision of competent teachers is a 
single clearly defined task outranking 
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in importance all other state obliga- 
tions save only the maintenance of 
social order and the protection of the 
public health, and is superior even to 
these except in the sense that without 
them it could not be achieved.’”®... 
“Tt is the judgment of the authors of 
this report that institutions estab- 
lished by the state to prepare teachers 
as public servants for its schools 
should make that business their sole 
purpose and concern.”!® In keeping 
with this policy there are 200 publicly 
supported normal schools and teach- 
ers’ colleges in 43 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; in addition, there 
are 39 private institutions, making a 
total of 239 institutions whose single 
aim is the preparation of white teach- 
ers. Tables II includes only 12 pub- 
licly supported and 2 private institu- 
tions, making a total of 14 schools 
comparable to the 239 white institu- 
tions. This gives a ratio of 17 to 1, 
while the ratio of population is 9 to 1. 
The ratio of teacher-training institu- 
tions in the District of Columbia and 
the 15 southern states listed in Table 
II is 3 (2.9) to 1, while the ratio of 
population is 5 (4.8) to 1.1 


Types oF ScHOOLs, THEIR CURRICULA 
AND ENROLLMENT 


The range in type of institution is 
wide, extending from a normal school 
whose curriculum offerings consist 
chiefly of “review” courses to the col- 
lege of education of Howard Univer- 
sity. Seven are private schools of 


* Bulletin Number Fourteen 
Merrymount Press, 1920), p. 387. 

 Tbid., p. 28. 

“ Fifteenth Census Report (Washington: 
Dept. of Commerce, 1930). 


(Boston: 
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various types, including Hampton and 
Tuskegee institutes; six are schools of 
education in land-grant colleges; six- 
teen are city or state teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools and one is the col- 
lege of education already mentioned. 

Of the schools of education in the 
land-grant colleges, one was in the 
process of reorganization and the in- 
formation necessary for this study was 
not available; two are included be- 
cause of their statements of institu- 
tional aims and because they are list- 
ed in the federal directory and the 
biennial survey as teachers’ colleges; 
one has not yet granted degrees and 
gives one register of students for all 
its schools; while two, Virginia State 
College for Negroes and West Vir- 
ginia State College, seem to have 
clearly defined and independent units 
which can properly be termed schools 
of education. The college of educa- 
tion at Howard University has the 
advantage of affiliation with the grad- 
uate school of the University. 

Of the teachers’ colleges, four are 
land-grant institutions listed as teach- 
ers’ colleges because their catalogues 
state that their exclusive purpose is 
the training of teachers. One, Stowe 
Teachers’ College’* (St. Louis, Mo.), 
has been accredited by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges; two, 
Miner Teachers’ College (Washing- 
ton, D.C.) and Tennessee Agricul- 
tural and Industrial State Teachers’ 
College (Nashville), report that they 
were admitted to membership of the 
same association February, 1933; 
while Lincoln University (Jefferson 
City, Mo.) announces that it has been 


4 List of accredited institutions, Am. Asso. 
Teachers Colleges (Cleveland: Western Re- 
serve University, 1933). 
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accredited by the North Central As- 
sociation as a teachers’ college.'® 

Table III gives the type of organi- 
zation represented by the institution, 
the length of curricula offered and the 
enrollment of each. The value of 
Table IV is reduced somewhat by the 
fact that the enrollments reported for 
different schools are not for the same 
year, but include figures for 1930, 
1931, 1932. Further, some catalogues 
give enrollment, others do not; some 
give the number of students by years 
and schools, others do not; some cata- 
logues were not available at all. 
Wherever statistics were not available 
from recent catalogues, they were 
taken from the statistical reports of 
the biennial survey of education in 
the United States.** In spite of these 
discrepancies Table III gives a clear 
picture of the contrast between the 
number of teachers’ colleges and nor- 
mal schools for Negroes and the num- 
ber for white students. Attention is 
directed to the fact that the total 
number of students in Negro teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools is 7,728, 
while the number listed for whites in 
the same types of colleges and schools 
is 231,740. If the Negro represents 
roughly one-tenth of the population 
of the United States, it might be ex- 
pected that he will need roughly one- 
tenth as many teachers in training, 
or 23,174. 

According to McCuistion ** the Ne- 


8 Journal of Negro Education, Vol. II, 
No. 2, April, 1933, p. 254. 

Biennial Survey of Education, Vol. II, 
Chap. V, p. 7. Totals had to be found and 
the number of Negro students subtracted. 

% McCuiston, Fred, The South’s Negro 
Teaching Force. Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
1931, pp. 19-20. 
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NEGRO TEACHERS’ COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOL 


ero teaching population of the South 
presented the following problem in 
1929-1930: 
Number of teachers having less than 

high school training 


Number of teachers having less than 
two years college training........ 9431 


18,130 


Total number of under-trained 
Ree OS Se enna Bees 27,561 


Number of new teachers needed each 


year at present ........ Perterrrir 310 
Number of graduates of teacher- 

training colleges, 1929-1930........ 437 
Annual teaching positions to be 

filled: By OUHOER? 55.5 66s eens es 3,873 


If all the students listed in Table III 
were taking two-year courses and half 
of them were graduated each year, 
only 3,864 certified teachers would be 
available from strictly professional 
schools. Since at least half of them 
are earning degrees, however, the 
number graduating annually will be 
appreciably reduced. This means, of 
course, that the new positions will be 
filled by students and graduates of 
liberal arts colleges and high-school 
training classes or by persons having 
no professional training whatever. 
The 27,561 under-trained teachers 
constitute an additional problem for 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools. 


TyprEs or TEACHERS PREPARED 


Not only does American education 
provide for teacher preparation in 
separate institutions but also for dif- 
ferentiation in type of preparation. 
Not only are separate curricula pro- 
vided for prospective secondary and 
elementary school teachers but there 
is also differentiation of curricula for 
teachers of the special subjects on the 
one hand and of the kindergarten- 
primary, intermediate and junior 
high school teachers on the other. 


291 


Preparation for rural teaching re- 
quires still further differentiation ac- 
cording to some theories of education 
as well as for the administration work 
represented by the elementary princi- 
palship, the high school principalship 
and the superintendency.*® Table IV 
lists the types of teachers prepared 
in Negro teachers’ colleges and nor- 
mal schools. 

This table shows five facts very 
clearly, namely: 

1. The curricula offered are pre- 
dominantly two and four year. 

2. Negro teachers’ colleges and nor- 
mal schools are training every type 
of worker needed in the public ele- 
mentary and secondary school except 
nursery-preschool teachers, school 
superintendents and such _ special 
workers as teachers of physical and 
mental defectives, deans of girls, vo- 
cational guidance counselors, school 
health officers and school librarians. 

3. The rural field is neglected in 
spite of the fact that 56.3 per cent of 
all Negroes are classed as rural. Only 
three institutions list specific curricula 
for rural teachers. 

4, Many institutions train a greater 
diversity of teachers than their en- 
rollments seem to justify, only three 
enrolling more than 500 students. 

5. The fields of English, mathe- 
matics and social science are receiv- 
ing the greatest amount of emphasis 
in the training of high school teachers. 

The problem presented by these 
facts is not only one of the effective 
preparation of many types of teachers 
in small institutions, but it is also one 
of the relation between demand and 


Bulletin Number Fourteen, op. cit., p. 
153. 
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supply. This relationship is a difficult 
one to determine; however, an esti- 
mate of the approximate relationship 
is not only possible but fundamental 
to an adequate teacher-training pro- 
gram. In spite of the importance of 
this matter, only three of 20 state 
superintendents who were asked to list 
the number and types of teachers 
needed in Negro schools returned re- 
ports for 1932-1933; four stated quite 
frankly that they had no accurate or 
reliable data; five returned the ques- 
tionnaires with no entries for these 
items; and eight failed to answer at 
all. Furthermore, study of the cata- 
logues and questionnaire returns of 
the thirty institutions revealed place- 
ment bureaus in only five colleges, 
Montgomery (Ala.), Howard, Albany 
(Ga.), Hampton, and Virginia State. 
The other colleges referred to place- 
ment committees (2) and to “con- 
tacts” with superintendents and other 
officials. West Virginia State College 
is the only one reporting ‘annual 
studies of possible vacancies.” These 
conditions point to the definite need 
for a study of the relation between 
and demand in each state by 
some central agency. The state de- 
partment of education is the most 
logical body to make such a study. 
In the absence of such a policy, the 
teacher-training institution itself is 
responsible for knowing the needs of 
the field. No institution has com- 
pleted the task until “a properly pre- 
pared teacher is successfully at 
work.” +7 This criterion assumes the 
knowledge of the position to be filled, 
proper analysis of the duties to be 
performed, development of the neces- 


” 


supply 


* Bulletin Number Fourteen, op. cit., p. 
396. 


sary skills, placement and sufficient 
follow-up to complete the job. 


Pouicies OF ADMISSION 


“Fully to serve its purpose, how- 
ever, the normal school (and teachers’ 
college) should seek to become a 
selective institution.” 18 Evidence of 
a program of selective admissions is 
required by the American Association 
of Teachers’ Colleges. A_ regional 
Conference on Common Problems of 
Teacher Education lists the basis for 
selection as follows: 

1. High school record, including class rank. 

2. Intelligence test, to be used with re- 
servation. 

3. English test, including written and oral 
English, reading. 

4. Interview, as a means of evaluating 
personal traits. 

5. Personal record, giving social, recrea- 
tional, vocational, religious, aesthetic, travel 
and other activities, and interests, in and 
out of school = 

6. Age, as an indication of acceleration or 


retardation. 
7. Health. 


The members of the Conference 
state that such a selective plan of ad- 
mission appears to assume at least 
three things: 

I. A relatively definite concept of what 
success in the profession is. 

II. A relatively valid measure for deter- 
mining the degree to which the product of 
the institution achieves success as defined. 

III. Relatively accurate criteria for pre- 
dicting such achievement in advance. 

Since adequate measures for these 
subdivisions have not been developed, 
great caution is urged in the use of 
selective admission procedure.’® After 
examining the admission procedures 
of seventeen institutions selected for 
study because of their innovations, 


* Bulletin Fourteen, p. 396. 

* Mimeographed report, Interstate Con- 
ference on Common Problems of Teacher 
Education (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1930), pp. 3-6. 
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Hagie states that “there can be no 
surer way of effecting the wise selec- 
tion of candidates to enter teacher 
preparation than a state-wide high 
school guidance program.” *° 

All of these colleges listed as offer- 
ing four-year curricula grant bachelor 
degrees. Catalogues were available 
for the study of 27 of the 30 institu- 
tions. All but five state specifically 
that the requirements for admission 
include the completion of fifteen units 
of work in a standard four-year sec- 
ondary school, or equivalent train- 
ing; six require sixteen units. Of the 
three that do not make specific re- 
quirements regarding the number of 
units, two are normal schools of in- 
distinct organizations; a third “ex- 
tends an invitation to all students 
who are bona fide graduates of four- 
year high schools and who have po- 
tential abilities that can be trained 
for efficient teaching”; the other two 
safeguard their standards by other re- 
quirements. 

In regard to the bases for selective 
admissions, Montgomery Teachers’ 
College and the schools of education 
of Tuskegee, Delaware State, Howard 
and Hampton require at least two 
units in all prescribed subjects; 
Hampton, Delaware, Miner Teachers’ 
College, Cheyney, Virginia State and 
West Virginia State require new stu- 
dents to take intelligence tests; Miner, 
Kentucky State, Winston-Salem 
Teachers’ College, Cheyney, Virginia 
State, and West Virginia State men- 
tion English tests specifically ; Tuske- 
gee, Minor, Bowie, Kentucky, Wins- 
ton-Salem, Hampton and West Vir- 





” Hagie, C. E., Selective Admission to 
Teach. Preparation (Washington: Office of 
Ed., 1933). Leaflet 39, pp. 1, 10. 


ginia list other standardized tests; 
while Dover and Cheyney are the 
only colleges listing the interview as a 
basis for admission. One municipal 
teachers’ college sets the age limit at 
40, while all the others refer to some 
sort of physical examination and per- 
sonnel record. Frazier listed the 
selective measures reported by all 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools 
(in the biennial survey of education) 
in the same order with two excep- 
tions; satisfactory health and physi- 
cal examination ranks first among 
Negro colleges in order of frequency, 
while superior high school scholarship 
takes a lower position though first in 
Frazier’s list.” 


PREPARATION OF THE STAFF 


One of the most significant indices 
of the ability of an institution to do a 
creditable piece of work is the prep- 
aration of its faculty. Because the 
teachers of other subjects are usually 
selected to meet the needs of students 
of all interests in the institutions 
under consideration and the teachers 
of education are selected in terms of 
teacher training exclusively, the prep- 
aration of teachers of education and 
psychology and of the supervisors of 
student-teachers is described here. 
Table V gives the degrees held by the 
first group of instructors as reported 
by catalogues (1931-1932) from 2: 
institutions. 

In regard to this situation the 
American Association of Teachers’ 
Colleges takes the following posi- 
tion: “because of local conditions, 
and because of the difficulty of secur- 


*1 Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, Ch. 
XIV, p. 7. 
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Tasie V.—Dearees HELD By TEACHERS OF 

EpucaTIoN AND PsycHoLoay IN TWENTY- 

THREE Necro NorRMAL SCHOOLS, TEACHERS 
CoLLEGES AND ScHoo.s or EpucaTIon 








Institution 


Degrees ; 
Master’s 
Degrees 
Bachelor’s 
Degree 


Ph.D. 
‘Non- 
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Totals (85 instructors). . | 
Per cent (100)......... 4.7 |71.2/2 
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Standard per cent...... Ve 100 





ing degrees in some subject fields, an 
institution may be considered to have 
met this standard if not more than 15 
per cent of the teaching faculty does 
not have the master’s degree or its 
equivalent.” Table V shows that 
eight colleges and schools qualify 
under the fifteen per cent ruling, while 
six, Montgomery, Howard, Stowe, 
Fayetteville, Virginia State and West 
Virginia qualify fully with one hun- 
dred per cent of their teachers of edu- 
cation and psychology holding the 
master’s degree or better. A complete 
personnel record of each of these 87 
instructors would undoubtedly present 


more satisfying results than this cata- 
logue summary, especially in regard to 
equivalents for the master degree and 
for more advanced graduate study. 
Reports on the salaries paid in all 
these institutions would probably be 
still more illuminating. Two of the 
largest schools, Hampton and Tuske- 
gee, are not represented in Table V 
as their catalogues do not indicate 
the degrees held by members of their 
staff and the information was not 
available for this study. 

The institutions in which these 
teachers of education and psychology 
earned their graduate degrees are 
shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI.—INstITUTIONS IN WHIcH GRaADU- 
ATE DEGREES WERE EARNED 








| 


Degrees 
| Ph.D.) Master’s 


Chicago University........ fe 5 
Clark Univ., Worcester, | | 
TE cs ring hcp oaseissert c0018 | 
Columbia University. .... .| 
Howard University....... 
Harvard University....... 
Northwestern University. . 
Ohio State University... .. | 
R. I. State Col. of Ed’n....| 
University of So. Calif..... | 
University of Cincinnati. . . | 
University of Iowa........ 
University of Kansas...... 
University of Michigan... . | 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Colleges not named........ | 





Institution 
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The training of the supervising and 
critic teachers in teacher-training in- 
stitutions has been a subject of ad- 
verse criticism for many years. Mead 
reports a tendency toward improved 
conditions in his “Supervised Student 
Teaching.” He offers as evidence a 
summary of five studies (made in 
1921, 1928, 1926, and 1927) of the 
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degrees held by as many groups of 
supervising teachers. In this sum- 
mary the percentage of teachers hav- 
ing less than an academic degree falls 
from 50 to 30 per cent and the num- 
ber holding degrees rises from 50 to 
70 per cent.2? Table VII represents 
the training for these teachers in 
eighteen Negro Institutions. 


TaBLeE VII.—TRAINING OF SUPERVISING AND 
Critic TEACHERS IN EIGHTEEN NEGRO 
INSTITUTIONS 








Master’s 


Institution 


Degree 
Diplomas 


Degree 
Nor. Sch. 


Bachelor’s 


| 


PTET ET ET ET ET Leol bet a] All other 


| 





llalllda 


_ 
> SD et et OD OD 


— — 
menor | | wwe cone | mene | be Ror) 


mln 








on 


Totals....| 16 a1 | 62 | 
10.3 | 46.1 | 40.3 | 3.3 








Per cent... 





Not only is this group of supervis- 
ing teachers and principals far below 
standard, but they fall below the 
standard set by the teachers of theory 
in these same institutions. Further- 
more, supervising teachers instruct the 
more advanced students, for student 


* Mead, A. R., Supervised Student-Teach- 
ing. (Richmond: Johnson Publishing Co., 
1930), p. 597. 


teaching is listed for the senior year 
in all two, three, and four-year cur- 
ricula. Not a_ single institution 
reaches 1932 standards, having 85 per 
cent of its training school staff with 
master’s degrees. In addition to this, 
the degrees listed represent study at 
an entirely different type of institution 
from that attended by teachers of 
psychology and of education. In one 
of the colleges, ten of eleven super- 
vising and demonstration teachers 
were two-year graduates from the col- 
lege itself, eight held bachelors de- 
grees from another college, while 
three others had earned degrees from 
three different institutions. Another 
college surpassed the former in in- 
breeding, twenty of its two-year grad- 
uates being in its laboratory school; 
four had taken bachelor’s degrees 
elsewhere. The dangers of such prac- 
tice (which was quite marked in four 
of the colleges) need no further com- 
ment. Many of these instructors are 
“born” teachers, we do not doubt; 
many have had a rich experience, but 
the fact remains that we can only 
guess at the background of scientific 
knowledge possessed by this group. 
Here again we call attention to the 
absence of good salaries and favorable 
conditions of work as incentives to 
advanced study. 

In reviewing the Survey of Negro 
Colleges and Universities, W. C. John 
says, “One of the most important 
criticisms of conditions made by the 
report refers to a lack of proper classi- 
fication and ranking of college teach- 
ers. This has resulted in a failure to 
place due responsibility on those 
teachers who should share with the 
administrative officers a part in de- 
veloping the educational and financial 
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program relating to their respective 
departments.” *° 

Verification of this fact is found in 
the statement of fifteen of the institu- 
tions that their curricula are shaped 
by the following agencies in the order 
given: State or city boards, 13; Direc- 
tors of Schools of Education, 9; Presi- 
dents of Colleges, 5; Committees of 
Faculty, 5; Regional accrediting 
agency, 5. 

With the exception of two or three 
municipal teachers’ colleges, few of 
these institutions can compete with 
the salary inducements of the large 
city systems. McCuistion summar- 
izes salary conditions in 26 four-year 
colleges rated by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in 1932 as follows: ** 


262 Professors, Median salary...... $2,150 
100 Associate Professors, Median sal- 
BN etek Se airains eae rien 1,880 
78 a Professors, Median sal- 
RN ier en Ce a OEY 1,900 
255 ino Median salary...... 1,455 


According to the catalogues studied, 
only two persons listed in Table VII 
hold positions that have been termed 
“professor,” one an associate, the 
other an assistant. A _ salary of 
$1,455 can scarcely hold a master’s 
degree longer than it takes to step in- 
to a better paying position. 


LIBRARIES IN Necro TEACHERS’ CoL- 
LEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Another evidence of the ability of 
an institution to do its work is the ex- 


* John, Walton C., National Surveys of 
the Office of Education, Bull. 1931, No. 20, 
U. 8. Dept. of the Int., p. 17. 

* McCuistion, Fred, Higher Education 
Among Negroes. (Nashville: Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
1933), p. 34. 


tent and administration of its library 
facilities. 

Table VIII gives the number of 
books and the training of librarians 
in sixteen colleges. Of this number 
five—Tuskegee, Howard, Tennessee 
State, Hampton, and Virginia State— 
report standard libraries of 15,000 
volumes professionally administered. 


TasLeE VIII.—NumMBER oF Books AND TRAIN- 
ING OF LIBRARIANS REPORTED BY 16 ScHooLs 
AND COLLEGES* 














3 .. | we 
oes wo =| | S 
, i3.| 2 | oe 
2 62 Se | 25 
3 | 38 gs | a8 
6 |428)/ aa etc 
pecascae | 8,000 A.B. | Univ. of Iowa 
| | A.B. | West Va. State 
| | College 
| | Diploma | Mont. Teach- 
ers College 
No csisueis 30, 000 —F B.,B.S. | Univ. of Ill. 
BB:. 5.6 .| Hampton 
| BS. | Tuskegee 
| ee | 4,000) A.B. | Not given 
V......./47,000) A.B.,B.S. | Not given 
A.B.,S.B. | Not given 
| 8.B.,8.B. | Not given 
| Ph.D.,S.B.| Not given 
S.B.,8.B. | Not given 
ee | 8,000) B.S. | Hampton 
+t Are 3,739) B.S. Hampton 
:. 4,000) B.S. | Hampton 
>.>, re /10,000; — | Not given 
XVI -/10,000; — | Not given 
XVII. ..| 3,000) A.B | Not given 
XVIII...| 6,000) B.S. | Hampton 
b. S| ee | 6,817) A.B.,B.S. | Wiley, Hamp- 
| | ton 
bo ae 10, 000) A.B. | Not given 
XXVI.. 000; — | Not given 
XXVIII 15; 000 B.S.,B.S8. | Univ. of IIL, 
| Hampton 
XXIX. | 4, 000) B.S. | Hampton 





* The Roman numerals refer to the institu- 
tions listed in Table III. 


One of the number listed and two 
not furnishing data are municipal col- 
leges whose students have the ad- 
vantages of the use of large city 
libraries with branches in every sec- 
tion of the city. While these facilities 
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cannot take the place of the college 
library there is no doubt that they 
supplement and may render accept- 
able otherwise inadequate collections 
of books and periodicals. 

Hampton with its library school and 
Tuskegee and Howard with their 
large collections of books about and 
by Negroes offer unlimited opportuni- 
ties for curriculum enrichment and 
adaptation. 


LIMITATIONS OF THIS STUDY 


No attempt has been made to an- 
alyze the internal organization of cur- 
ricula, to describe teaching load of 
the faculty, to appraise buildings and 
grounds, to list summer-school offer- 
ings or other means of helping the 
teacher in service. Facts now avail- 
able do not permit a proper compari- 
son between fiscal support and unit 
costs in white and Negro institutions. 
There is little doubt that the range 
of values in these matters is as great 
as in those already listed; in fact, the 
single factor of financial support may 
easily be the cause of many variations 
below the standards set by accredit- 
ing and standardizing agencies. The 
writer hopes that a complete issue of 
the yearbook will sometime be de- 
voted to Negro normal schools. and 
teachers’ colleges. 


SuMMARY OF FINDINGS AND 
ConcLUSIONS 

1. The catalogues of these 30 in- 
stitutions show there are at least 18 
teachers’ colleges, normal schools, 
and schools of education organized in 
keeping with the highest standards of 
American education: Montgomery 
State Teachers’ College, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Howard, Miner Teachers’ Col- 


lege, Bowie and Coppin Normal 
Schools, Stowe Teachers’ College, 
Elizabeth City and Fayetteville Nor- 
mal Schools, Winston-Salem, Chey- 
ney, and Tennessee Teachers’ College, 
Hampton Institute, Virginia State 
College, Bluefield and West Virginia 
State Colleges. 

2. Only three of these eighteen in- 
stitutions have been listed as ac- 
credited by the American Association 
of Teachers’ Colleges. Many fail to 
meet two vital standards: (1) prepa- 
ration of faculty and (2) library 
facilities. 

3. Either the organization and ad- 
ministration of schools of education 
in many other Negro colleges is indis- 
tinct or their catalogues fail to give 
adequate information regarding them. 

4. The enrollment of Negro teach- 
ers’ colleges and normal schools is too 
small to meet the demand for well- 
trained Negro teachers for the Negro 
elementary and secondary schools. 

5. Contrary to the best American 
practice, the teachers of Negro ele- 
mentary schools as well as those of 
the secondary schools are trained in 
large measure by liberal arts colleges. 

6. Negro teachers’ colleges and nor- 
mal schools have not yet reached the 
stage of selective admissions. 

7. Many small colleges are attempt- 
ing to train too many and too great a 
diversity of types of teachers. 

8. The preparation of the faculties 
of these institutions approaches the 
standard if the teachers of theory 
alone are appraised, but the teachers 
of training schools are still far below 
par in academic background. 

9. There is little evidence that state 
boards of education or officers of 
teacher-training institutions know the 
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relation between the demand and the 
supply of Negro teachers. 

The foregoing summary of findings 
seem to justify the following conclu- 
sions: 

I. That greater effort should be 
made to organize institutions for the 
preparation of teachers according to 
clear-cut administrative principles. 

II. That catalogues need to be more 
carefully prepared and edited. 

III. That voluntary coordination of 
the Negro teacher training agencies 
of a state, public and private, needs 
to be sought in the interest of greater 
efficiency; i.e., the more adequate 
training of fewer types of teachers 
by the separate institutions. 

IV. That the larger institutions, 
whose enrollment and size of staff per- 
mit, should set up at once the ma- 
chinery for collecting the data and 
setting up the standards upon which 
selective admission depends. 


V. That there is great need for a 
factual study of the supply and de- 
mand for Negro teachers. A begin- 
ning could be made if each normal 
school and teachers’ college would as- 
sign, to a faculty member or commit- 
tee, the duty of approximating each 
year or two years the relation be- 
tween the demand for teachers the 
institution is training and the supply 
of teachers available. 

VI. That wherever demand and 
supply are sufficiently balanced, all 
teachers’ colleges and schools of edu- 
cation should launch upon a campaign 
for the specific training and certifica- 
tion of teachers for specific teaching 
positions. 

VII. That preparation of the 
faculty, especially that of the training 
or laboratory schools, should be raised 
as rapidly as the financial support of 
the colleges permits. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Negro Liberal Arts College 


E. P. DAVIS 


GENERAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
or THE Necro LiperaL Arts COLLEGE 


Definition—What is a liberal arts 
college? The answer to this qquestion 
in the earlier days would have been 
relatively easy. It was a community 
where the trivium (grammar, rhetoric, 
logic) and the quadrivium (arith- 
metic, music, geometry, astronomy), 
together constituting the seven liberal 
arts, were studied and taught. This 
was in the days before the formally- 
organized liberal arts college existed. 
With the development of science, the 
colleges became places where both the 
arts and the sciences were cultivated 
for liberal ends. It bore various names 
according to the times or the fashion 
in America—college of arts and sci- 
ences, college of arts, college of litera- 
ture, college of liberal arts, and still 
more recently the term “liberal col- 
lege” is being suggested. 

Perhaps the liberal college is best 
defined through its aims. These are 
said to be of a three-fold nature, pre- 
paratory, vocational, and cultural. 
The preparatory activities seek to en- 
dow the student with the tools of 
learning, including the native tongue, 
foreign tongues, and mathematical 
processes. The vocational activities 
include knowledge and skill dependent 
upon general culture and such pre-vo- 
cational studies as are basic for the 
specialized curricula, without being 





*F. J. Kelly, The American Arts College, 
p. 19. 


themselves specialized to any consid- 
erable extent. 

The main end of the liberal college, 
however, should be regarded as cul- 
tural. The liberal college should keep 
idealism alive in a university where 
the aim of most of the other divisions 
must be to produce artisans or prac- 
titioners. It should contribute to the 
welfare of humanity in the conserva- 
tion of the benefits of the past and in 
the enrichment of the present and fu- 
ture. It should furnish criteria for the 
judgment of values. It should furnish 
background for a catholic interpreta- 
tion of human and social problems. It 
should prepare for adequate living. It 
should not apologize for these aims. 
It should, as it is well stated by a for- 
mer Yale president, teach a man those 
things “which he will not need to use 
in after life by methods that he will 
need to use.” 

The title of this paper implies that 
there exists a Negro liberal arts col- 
lege of a type distinguishable from 
that of its white counterparts, or that 
the fact of the presence of Negro stu- 
dents in total or majority residence at 
a college places it in a separate cate- 
gory. This is far from the truth. In 
fact, the colleges administered and at- 
tended mainly or wholly by Negroes 
are actively engaged in conforming to 
set standards and do nothing that 
might cause a forfeit of accreditation 
or a delay in obtaining it. They have, 
it is true, problems due to poverty 
and to lack of cultural background 
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among students, but these problems 
they share with many other colleges. 

This discussion of the Negro liberal 
arts college treats those four-year in- 
stitutions whose main emphasis is 
upon the traditional college program 
of study. It does not exclude institu- 
tions conducting large departments of 
teacher-training, agriculture, or prac- 
tical arts. Such institutions nowadays 
frankly emphasize liberal and cultural 
training and are building up faculties 
and equipment, or using the excellent 
facilities of this sort which they al- 
ready possess, to provide youth with 
well-rounded training and fit them for 
taking leadership among cultivated 
people. 

Growth. — The establishment and 
development of the Negro liberal arts 
college is an interesting chapter in the 
history of American education. Many 
of the private institutions were organ- 
ized in the years immediately follow- 
ing the Civil War. Notable exceptions 
are Wilberforce University in Ohio 
and Lincoln University in Pennsyl- 
vaina. The former was founded in 
1853 and incorporated three years 
later. The latter was first organized 
in 1854, but then bore the name Ash- 
mun Institute. Not until 1866 did it 
receive its present name and character. 

The institutions under state control 
were founded from seven to twenty 
years after the Civil War. They are 
nearly all in the South, where the Ne- 
gro is excluded from state universi- 
ties. They represent the aroused 
conscience of that section, as a result 
of which they have come in late years 
into considerably improved financial 
position. 

Following the conclusion of hostili- 
ties in 1865, the religious organiza- 








tions of the country became very ac- 
tive in the education of the Negro. 
They established not only schools of | 
elementary grade where none existed 
at the time, but also institutions that 
claimed collegiate rank, many of 
which, however, did primary and 
secondary work as well as college 
work. 

The parishioners of Northern white 
churches rendered distinguished serv- 
ice in the training of the freedmen. 
Not only did they furnish funds in a 
measure that was generous indeed in 
consideration of the moderate means 
of the donors, but they did in many 
cases even more than that—they sent 
themselves as missionaries to spread 
the light of learning. Many of the 
educated Negroes of today owe to 
these noble souls a debt that never 
can be paid. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
through its Board of Education, super- 
vises and conducts eleven well-known 
institutions in the South: Bennett, 
Bethune-Cookman, Claflin, Clark, 
Samuel Huston, Morristown, New Or- 
leans, Rust, Philander Smith, Walden, 
and Wiley.” The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society conducts Bene- 
dict, Bishop, Jackson, Morehouse, 
Shaw, and Virginia Union. The 
American Missionary Association, an 
independent organization of the Con- 
gregational Church, supports and con- 
ducts Straight, Talladega, Tillotson, 
Tougaloo, and also Brick and Le- 
Moyne Junior Colleges. The Board 
of National Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America conducts Barber College and 


7A. J. Klein, Survey of Negro Colleges 
and Universities. Washington: U.S. Office 
of Education, Chap. 2. 
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Johnson C. Smith University. The 
United Christian Missionary Society 
conducts the Southern Christian In- 
stitute and the Jarvis Christian Insti- 
tute. The American Church Institute 
for Negroes of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church supervises St. Augustine 
and St. Paul, the Board of Freedmen’s 
Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America conducts 
Knoxville College, and the Sisters of 
the Blessed Sacrament of Pennsyl- 
vania conduct Xavier College of New 
Orleans. 

The Negro churches also have been 
active in the establishment of colleges 
for the youth of the race. The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church controls 
Allen, Morris Brown, Kittrell, Paul 
Quinn, Shorter, Edward Waters, and 
Wilberforce. The Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church controls Lane, Miles 
Memorial, Paine, and Texas. The 
Baptist Conventions operate Coleman, 
Morris, Selma, and Roger Williams. 
Livingstone is conducted by the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

There are seventeen land grant col- 
leges in as many states—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Institutions under independent self- 
perpetuating board of trustees are At- 
lanta, Fisk, Hampton, Howard, Lin- 
coln (Pa.), Morgan, Spelman, and 
Tuskegee. 

The churches then were early on 
the ground, and to them must be cred- 
ited the initial impulse in the educa- 
tion of the freed Negro. Only by a 
zeal that regards itself as superior to 
criticism, ridicule, and even abuse 


could such work have been done. It 
was started in every case with scant 
funds and without definite promise or 
even prospect of future support. The 
post-war economic recession which 
ruined many other enterprises re- 
tarded but could not discourage the 
movement. And so these struggling 
institutions maintained themselves 
until the better day came. A cursory 
review of all of the educational instiu- 
tions for Negroes presents a picture of 
earlier, and in many cases continuing, 
financial difficulty or uncertainty, but 
they have revealed a surprising vital- 
ity. The pioneers in the work kept 
things going until the support of the 
public and the foundations came to 
the rescue. Many of the workers did 
not live to see their dreams come true. 
Yet they never faltered. 

A second feature that has occa- 
sioned much discussion recently is the 
type of education brought South by 
the missionary teachers of the late 
nineteenth century. It was classical 
and cultural mainly. If a defense 
were needed for this, the answer is 
they gave what they had. But should 
a defense be required of people bring- 
ing culture to a race which greatly 
needed exactly that? After all, it was 
moreover not a bad thing to introduce 
the freedmen to studies apparently re- 
mote from their daily lives, if through 
these activities they could for a little 
while forget their miseries and receive 
new inspiration for further effort. The 
criticism of education, so vigorous a 
generation ago, continues today. It 
is a good thing for learning. Today’s 
criticism is by the educators them- 
selves and has passed above the head 
of the man in the street. Education, 
however, in its main features is still 
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sound. It is well to remember this 
and not to lose faith as we adopt the 
more constructive features of our 
critics’ demands. 

A striking development of recent 
years is the increased support coming 
to Negro education from great philan- 
thropie organizations, especially the 
General Education Board, the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, and the Carnegie 
Corporation. Notable also are the 
Anna T. Jeanes Foundation, the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, and the John F. 
Slater Fund. The aims of the Jeanes, 
Phelps-Stokes, and Slater funds from 
their beginning have been directed to- 
ward the educational betterment of 
Negroes. The other three great foun- 
dations, the General Education Board 
and the Carnegie Corporation es- 
pecially, have not been interested in 
any special group, but rather in move- 
ments. Formerly they were, or seemed 
to be, indifferent to Negro colleges of 
liberal arts. Their funds and energies 
were directed, as far as the Negro 
was concerned, to agricultural and in- 
dustrial schools. But now we find 
them devoting thought and money to 
the Negro liberal college and directing 
its progress and further development. 
The change in the Negro college is in 
a measure the cause and the result of 
this altered attitude of the founda- 
tions. 

The liberal college has in fact lib- 
eralized itself. It has given added at- 
tention to social studies and to the 
natural sciences. It has contributed 
by its stimulating influence to the de- 
velopment of the better kind of prac- 
tical learning. The vocational schools 
also have liberalized themselves by 
adding cultural courses to their pro- 
gram of studies. Some are now using 
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their large facilities in work of a more 
formal kind to the advantage of their 
students and the race as a whole. And 
so the college of liberal arts and the 
college of industrial arts no longer are 
opposites. They are not even comple- 
mentary, but are engaged alike as wel- 
fare instruments which hardly, even 
when combined, are sufficient in num- 
ber to deliver a people from the bond- 
age of backwardness and mediocrity. 
This does not imply a belief that they 
are modeled into a fixed pattern and 
that the colleges are proceeding in 
goose-step. In fact there are distinc- 
tive features in each which are being 
preserved. Rather is it that resem- 
blances are being stressed instead of 
differences and in their progress to- 
ward their ideals they are becoming 
better and in that sense more alike. 

The work being done by wealth 
through the foundations and through 
individual gifts to education is of 
great moment. Not yet has public 
opinion advanced in enlightenment to 
the point of supporting legislators in 
making appropriations _ sufficiently 
great in number and sufficiently ample 
in size to meet fully the needs of 
higher education. In the meantime, 
there is no better use to which wealth 
can be put than the enrichment of life 
through improved facilities in educa- 
tion along with health and social bet- 
terment. 

The gradual elimination or separa- 
tion of the lower work in institutions 
of higher learning is of much more 
significance than that they are merely 
attempting to secure approval for their 
work. The fact that such changes can 
be made with so little suffering or loss 
is eloquent testimony that the in- 
terests of the sub-college work are be- 
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ing cared for elsewhere. First the ele- 
mentary work, which passed under the 
name of a “practice school,” was dis- 
continued. Then the preparatory or 
secondary work began to disappear 
and is well-nigh gone from most of the 
representative institutions. Where it 
remains, it is generally housed in a 
separate building with a separate 
faculty and separate discipline and is 
exactly what it pretends to be. The 
easy transition means not only that 
the communities are taking: care of 
the primary and secondary work that 
formerly was loaded upon the college, 
but that the number of real college 
students has so increased that the col- 
leges can operate their plants with 
them alone. 

Accreditation—When the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching was organized in 1905, one 
of its first problems was to determine 
which colleges should receive the 
benefits of its retirement pensions. The 
administrative officials of the Founda- 
tion sent out'a circular asking infor- 
mation from institutions of learning 
relative to their educational stand- 
ards, the relations of each to the state 
in matters both of control and sup- 
port, and the relation of each to re- 
ligious denominations.* The purpose 
was to exclude institutions of indiffer- 
ent standards, institutions under con- 
trol of and receiving their main sup- 
port from a state, and institutions 
under sectarian control. When a year 
later the list of “accepted institutions” 
was published it contained fifty col- 


Carnegie Foundation, First Annual Re- 
port of the President and Treasurer of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. New York: Carnegie Foun- 
dation, 1906. , 


leges in the United States and two in 
Canada. 

At once the influence of this list be- 
came tremendous. Every non-state 
and non-sectarian institution that did 
not find a place in the accepted group 
was placed on the defensive as to its 
educational standards and its worth 
as a college. Eager efforts were made 
to gain admission as the list was en- 
larged year by year. 

When the Carnegie Foundation 
changed its pension plan from one of 
pure gifts to a self-contributing group- 
insurance system the need for dis- 
crimination among colleges ceased to 
exist. There had been organized pre- 
viously the New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, and 
the Northwest Association of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Schools. These 
are now all accrediting organizations 
with approved list of institutions in 
their respective regions. Originally 
the New England Association carried 
no approved list and its member in- 
stitutions were accredited through the 
list of the Association of American 
Universities, a national organization 
consisting of twenty-nine universities 
and having a committee on the classi- 
fication of colleges through whose 
recommendation the Association main- 
tains with annual modifications a list 
of great influence in America and 
abroad. The Association of American 
Universities has virtually taken the 
place of the Carnegie Foundation in 
listing accredited institutions, but, 
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unlike the latter, it includes state and 
sectarian institutions. 

Negro institutions within the area 
of the Middle States Association had 
received accreditation. Thus How- 
ard, Lincoln, and Morgan have gained 
recognition for their work. Until re- 
cently the Southern Association, in 
whose area most of the colored col- 
leges are situated, refrained from 
studying them, for the reason, it is 
supposed, that no need existed for 
such recognition, inasmuch as Negroes 
are excluded from the state univer- 
sities in the South. This led to much 
confusion and misunderstanding as to 
the value of the unrecognized colleges. 
Not a few of them achieved accredita- 
tion at the hands of State Boards of 
Education, Church Boards of Educa- 
tion, individual Northern universities, 
and various other sources. This sit- 
uation had so developed that there 
was scarcely a Southern Negro college 
that did not boast of “Class A rating.” 

The Association of Negro Colleges 
became aroused at this condition and 
induced the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States to undertake a classifica- 
tion of Negro colleges on the same 
terms as white colleges. The South- 
ern Association appointed a commit- 
tee of three members and systemati- 
cally studied the Negro colleges in its 
region for a period of two years. In 
1930 it issued its first list giving re- 
cognition as a Class A college to Fisk 
University. In 1931 Talladega Col- 
lege was included. In 1982 it enlarged 
the list by adding Atlanta, More- 
house, Spelman, and Hampton. The 
Association has also a “Class B” list 
of those institutions which fail in full 
to meet one or more of its standards, 


but which are good enough to deserve 
unconditioned admission for its grad- 
uates to graduate and professional 
schools. This Class B list includes 
twenty-one other institutions. In ad- 
dition, one Four-Year Teachers Col- 
lege is given Class B rating, one 
Junior College Class A rating, and 
three Junior Colleges Class B rating. 

While the process of standardiza- 
tion, first developing among white in- 
stitutions and later repeated among 
Negro institutions, has proved a boon 
in the extinguishing of weak and un- 
worthy colleges, which have rightly 
been termed diploma mills, it is a 
fortunate circumstance that the coun- 
try has always had some institutions 
strong enough to maintain recogni- 
tion for themselves without the aid of 
regional or national associations. 
These institutions have been looked 
to for leadership and have in a large 
measure supplied it. Included among 
them is one which accepts as few as 
108 semester hours for its bachelor’s 
degree and another which frankly dis- 
regards the traditional organization 
assumed by the standardizing associa- 
tions and sets up another of its own. 
Included also are other colleges that 
ignore the matter of units and credits 
and that substitute examinations and 
theses as criteria of student progress. 

These deviations from the estab- 
lished standards have thrown doubt 
upon the validity of one or two of the 
standards themselves. For example, 
recent investigators in collegiate and 
secondary education have raised the 
question of the optimum size of 
classes. The Association of American 
Universities and each of the regional 
associations believe that classes of 
more than thirty should be interpreted 
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as endangering educational standards. 
But reports of special studies have de- 
clared that results equally good or 
better have been obtained with classes 
far larger than thirty than with 
classes smaller than thirty. 

Numerous cases can be cited where 
institutions of high repute have dis- 
regarded the formal standards in their 
own government and operation and 
none has called them to account. The 
fact remains, however, that the setting 
of high standards has served as a 
mighty corrective and restraining in- 
fluence whose value has been great in 
American higher education. It has 
eliminated a number of weaker col- 
leges and attracted adequate support 
to others. It has elevated the status 
of the college teacher and improved 
his economic condition. It has aroused 
on the part of the layman an interest 
in and respect for college training. 
It has indirectly forced an improve- 
ment in feeding schools and caused or 
helped graduate and professional in- 
stitutions to raise and maintain their 
position. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE NEGRO 
LiperaL ARTS COLLEGE 


The more immediate purpose of this 
chapter is to present a critical dis- 
cussion of the present status of the 
Negro liberal arts college. As a basis 
for this discussion the writer at- 
tempted to obtain from the various 
Negro liberal arts colleges certain de- 
finite information relative to the fol- 
lowing items: Faculty, Students, Fi- 
nances, and the Library. The ques- 
tionnaire will not be included, because 
the items involved will be easily in- 
ferred from the presentation and dis- 
cussion of the facts under the four 
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above-mentioned captions. The in- 
stitutions which supplied data through 
the questionnaire are as follows: 


Talladega College,,Talladega, Ala. 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
Morgan College of Maryland, Baltimore, 
d. 


Princess Anne Academy of Maryland, Prin- 
cess Anne, Md. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Lincoln Institute of Kentucky, 
Ridge, Ky 

Alcorn i= and Mechanical College, 
Alcorn, Miss. 

Southern Christian Institute, Edwards, Miss. 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, 


NC. 

Joseph K. Brick Junior College, Bricks, N.C. 

Kittrell College, Kittrell, N.C. 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, NC. 

Shaw University, Raleigh, N.C. 

ba 9 ae Collegiate Institute, Institute, 
Va. 


Lincoln 


Lincoln University, Chester County, Pa. 
Benedict College, Columbia, S.C. 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Prairie View State Normal and Industrial 
College, Prairie View, Texas 
Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 
Tillotson College, Austin, Texas 
Texas College, Tyler, Texas 
Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
Faculties ——The impulse for the de- 
velopment of the faculties during re- 
cent years is due largely to the re- 
quirements of the regional accrediting 
associations, which fix the doctor’s de- 
gree or its equivalent as the proper 
equipment of heads of departments, 
and at least two years of graduate 
training as the equipment of profes- 
sors, associate professors, and assist- 
ant professors, plus such approved ex- 
perience as the rank in question im- 
plies. The means for this necessary 
development has been supplied by 
legislative appropriations from the 
national and state governments, by 
gifts from the large foundations, and 
by individual benevolences. The im- 
portance of this in Negro higher edu- 
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cation is hard to overemphasize. As 
long as custom practically decrees 
racial segregation in education, it is 
the duty of those disposing the fate 
of higher training, whether boards of 
trustees, governing bodies of philan- 
thropic organizations, individual bene- 
factors, state legislators or national 
congressmen, to see that the oppor- 
tunities afforded Negro youth be equal 
to the best. Nothing less will do. 
Progress of this sort multiplies itself 
as it goes on. Its virtue becomes at 
once apparent. It inspires youth. 

The action of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States in requiring the same 
standards for accreditation of Negro 
colleges in its area as for white col- 
leges was one of far-reaching effect 
and has had an instant influence for 
good. In not a few cases the admin- 
istrative officials of the colleges had 
been in the dark as to what was ex- 
pected of them in faculty standards. 
The faculty members themselves were 
dubious as to whether additional 
training would be recognized in their 
claims for advancement. Some even 
feared that higher degrees might 
arouse jealousy and suspicion from 
their superior officers. 

Several years ago the United States 
Office of Education called attention to 
the fact that most of our colleges 
failed to make distinctions in rank 
among officers of instruction and 
listed them in their catalogues or 
printed announcements without desig- 
nations of any sort, merely indicating 
the subjects taught.* The emphasis 


*Office of Education, Survey of Negro 
Colleges and Universities. Washington: 


U.S. Office of Education, 1928, p. 40. 


lately placed upon efficiency, includ- 
ing training and experience, has made 
it desirable to change this. Today 
only six of the better known institu- 
tions report no such distinctions 
among their faculties. The old prac- 
tice, however, continues in printing 
more largely than is fitting. Promo- 
tions in rank have been found to serve 
as incentives to increased activity and 
excellence. 

Of the 722 teachers tabulated by 
the respondents, 231, or 32 per cent, 
are women. Lincoln University of 
Pennsylvania, which is exclusively a 
men’s college, is the only one that has 
no female member on the instructional 
staff. Two institutions for women 
only have a majority of women teach- 
ers. These are Bennett and Tillotson. 
The others, all of which are coeduca- 
tional, have a majority of male offi- 
cers of instruction. 

Only 79, or 11 per cent of these 
teachers, have seen fifteen or more 
years of service. The reasons for this 
small percentage are obvious. In the 
first place most of the persons of 
Negro descent who are qualified by 
training for college teaching are 
young, and the institutions in which 
they serve have all in recent years 
been forced to make heavy additions 
to their staffs because of greatly in- 
creased numbers of students. In the 
second place, the rewards for a life 
consecrated to the education of youth 
are so small as to discourage young 
men and women. 

The money compensation to college 
teachers even in white colleges, where 
salaries are admittedly much higher 
than in colored colleges, form only a 
part of the rewards of such service. 
Apart from the satisfaction of doing 
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a noble and useful task that meets 
one’s occupational taste, there are the 
promises of security of tenure, provi- 
sions for retirement with adequate 
pensions, and considerate treatment 
by boards of trustees and other su- 
perior officers, as well as general def- 
erence and respect of the public. 
These secondary or more remote re- 
wards are generally absent in some 
of our institutions. Not a few of them 
appoint teachers for a year at a time, 
keeping them ever uneasy as to their 
future. Hardly one-third of them 
make any provision for old-age re- 
tirement allowances and, in some cases 
where such provision exists, the allow- 
ance is so small as to be negligible. 
In one institution it is 3 per cent and 
in another 4 per cent. In some cases, 
fortunately becoming fewer, teachers 
have been the victims of a sort of 
tyranny highly damaging to their own 
self-respect and to the esteem in which 
they should naturally be held by their 
students and the general outside 
world. 

Salaries in general are small. Forty 
per cent of the colleges pay their 
youngest teachers less than $1,000 a 
year. In only a few is the maximum 
figure a reasonable one. A fortunate 
circumstance for the Negro college 
faculties is the requirement of the 
Southern Association, in whose terri- 
tory nearly all are situated, that heads 
of departments in Class A colleges 
shall receive salaries of at least $3,000 
a year. The Southern Association is, 
moreover, the only one of the accredit- 
ing organizations fixing a minimum 
top salary. 

Encouraging features are not lack- 
ing. Two institutions have a small 
number of teachers receiving basic 
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salaries of $5,000 annually. These 
same two have retirement allowances 
amounting to 50 per cent of the aver- 
age annual salaries during the last 
few years of service. A few other 
colleges pay salaries of from $3,300 
to $4,000 and at least two give pen- 
sions of 25 to 40 per cent of this. 
The profession is achieving greater 
esteem. 

There are duties also that teachers 
owe their institutions. They must 
first of all secure for themselves the 
best training available and not rest 
until they have attained a compe- 
tency that would be respected any- 
where. Having attained this compe- 
tency, they must become contributors 
to their fields through productive 
writings. They should further, as far 
as is possible, show some activities in 
the learned societies cultivated by 
other scholars of their specialties. 

The faculties are the soul and life 
of an institution of learning. They 
give it whatever prestige it has. They 
do the work for which it preeminently 
stands. In the history of learning 
they were first in the field, and with- 
out them no activities of consequence 
have been or ever will be realized. 
The faculties must conserve, increase, 
and transmit learning. Their func- 
tions are of the highest social, cul- 
tural, and practical importance. Next 
to the faculties in significance stand 
the students, who must bear these 
high responsibilities in the next gen- 
eration. It is well that boards of con- 
trol and high administrative and ex- 
ecutive officials keep these funda- 
mental relationships ever before them. 
Only by so doing can they achieve 
their own fullest success in exercis- 
ing the powers which are temporarily 
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theirs because of confidence of others 
in their integrity, judgment, catholic- 
ity, and vision. 

Students.—The visitor to the cam- 
puses of the Negro colleges observes 
changes from conditions of fifteen or 
twenty years ago far more striking 
than those seen in any other type of 
American college. The improvement 
in the economic condition of the 
people is reflected in their sons, daugh- 
ters, and wards. It represents an ap- 
proximation of the Negro’s condition 
to that of the population as a whole. 
In the first place, the students of to- 
day are noticeably younger than their 
antecedents of a decade or two ago. 
They have been prepared in high 
schools with better organization and 
administration. And they have been 
subjected to fewer interruptions in 
their academic progress because of the 
requirements of self-support. This 
does not mean, however, that the 
period of extreme sacrifice has passed. 
It has merely been mitigated. The 
more or less dapper appearance of to- 
day’s college youth is due more to 
their self-respect than to financial 
prosperity. Many long hours of out- 
side work are the lot of the heroic 
men students and, in some cases, 
women students also. So ardent is their 
ambition that they cannot be deterred 
from their chosen path by danger to 
health or even to life itself. There 
are few ways in which philanthropy 
can better engage its energies and its 
money than by lightening the load of 
these deserving students. 

The colleges themselves are battling 
with the problem of student aid. They 
report that the number of those helped 
financially by the institution has risen 
in some cases from zero to 1,100 per 
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cent. The average of increase in the 
number aided, and in the amount of 
money spent in this way, has been 25 
per cent in the two-year period end- 
ing June, 1932. 

The standards of achievement re- 
quired of students have increased. 
Every college reports that grade or 
quality points are counted as well as 
units or quantity points. Gone are 
the days when a student might pride 
himself upon his skill in making a 
barely passing grade—no more or less 
—in each course presented for gradu- 
ation. Gone, too, are the days when 
the incompetent or less than mediocre 
might hope by long or hard effort to 
earn a college degree. Nearly all re- 
port regulations providing for the 
dropping of students for low scholar- 
ship after a period of probation. Only 
ten, however, report that students 
have actually been dropped. During 
1931-32, Fisk dismissed 8 for this rea- 
son, Howard 41, Knoxville 23, Living- 
stone 9, Morgan 9, Southern Christian 
2, Talladega 6, West Virginia 38, 
Wiley 7. Inthe same period Tillotson 
dropped 5 per cent of its students for 
failure to meet standards set for qual- 
ity of achievement. 

Of the twenty-three institutions 
sending information regarding their 
students, eighteen reported that stu- 
dents were found lacking in cultural 
background. Three left the question 
unanswered, while only two were sat- 
isfied with the equipment brought by 
their matriculants. The dissatisfac- 
tion of the colleges in this matter is 
not surprising. The situation is the 
same where students come from the 
highest privileged level of the country. 
The writer has heard many college 
presidents and deans publicly deplore 
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the cultural deficiencies of their fresh- 
men and spend hours in planning to 
correct this condition. One president 
of a college whose students rank com- 
paratively high in their mental tests 
at entrance declares he would be satis- 
fied with a successful entrance exam- 
ination in a single subject—reading— 
so few are the registrants who show 
speed, accuracy, and keen observation 
in extracting thought from the printed 
page. This means that the college 
should do its utmost to surround its 
students with enlightening and refin- 
ing influences outside of the classroom. 
The duty of providing a cultural at- 
mosphere rests especially upon the 
Negro college, for, frankly, its stu- 
dents stand greatly in need of it. The 
obligation is recognized. It is doubt- 
ful that personal and cultural rela- 
tions between students and teachers 
are closer anywhere else than in the 
Negro institutions. Extra-curricular 
activities involving art, music, the 
drama, and debating, and social ac- 
tivities on the higher level are occupy- 
ing more of the leisure time of stu- 
dents of today. While much is still to 
be desired, the colleges have little need 
to be ashamed of the product they 
send forth after four years of resi- 
dence. 

Finances.—Not merely because fi- 
nancial reports and their interpreta- 
tion are difficult topics for the layman 
but also because the fiscal nerve of 
an institution is usually one of the 
most sensitive, it has been difficult to 
obtain in all cases gross figures, to 
segregate their component items, to 
analyze and interpret the results, and 
to draw conclusions therefrom. Al- 
though some institutions were reluc- 
tant to give information on finances, 
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in general they were frank and co- 
operative. The difficulty may be due 
largely to lack of skill, experience, and 
foresight on the part of the questioner 
in formulating inquiries on finan- 
cial problems. He has had to steer 
between two rocks. On the one side 
he had to avoid an examination that 
might seem too intimate for a study 
of this kind, and on the other side he 
had to shun, if he could, the problem 
of insufficiency of data. 

Three years ago economic difficul- 
ties of a sort untried in this genera- 
tion began for the colleges. Twelve 
years of prosperity in the nation had 
made themselves somewhat tardily 
felt among Negro institutions. From 
all the major sources of support came 
growing benefits. Legislatures, edu- 
cational foundations, and private 
donors had initiated or increased their 
appropriations and gifts together with 
their confidence and encouragement. 
Students flowed in so plentifully that 
some colleges were forced to limit 
their matriculations and many others 
were seriously planning to do so. Now 
much of this is changed. The springs 
of support have nearly dried up. 
Most of the colleges have lost stu- 
dents. All have been compelled to 
reduce fees for instruction, or for sales 
and service, or for all facilities, not 
by way of competition with one an- 
other for students, but in order that 
the fewer students who did attend 
might be able with their own depleted 
funds to continue their education. The 
colleges have furthermore been com- 
pelled to make much larger provisions 
for student aid. This aid had to come 
from general funds since no new 
monies for the purpose were coming 
in. 
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All of this financial strain upon 
boards of trustees, presidents, and 
other officers executive and _ fiscal, 
called for drastic reductions in ex- 
penditures, resulting among other 
things in reduction of salaries and in 
release of teachers, clerks, and other 
personnel. In some cases this has 
caused an actual reduction of operat- 
ing efficiency, which, however, has 
hardly caused the Negro college to 
suffer relatively more than the white 
college which, too, has had fiscal 
troubles. Although the Negro college 
has lost relatively larger amounts of 
support, the maintenance of position 
is due to the probably larger sacrifice 
which individuals in these colleges, 
almost without exception, have will- 
ingly made. 

Fifteen of the institutions respond- 
ing gave budgetary information. They 
show a total income for the year 
1931-32 of $3,586,880.93. This means 
an average income of $239,125.40. 
Not too much comfort is to be gained 
from these figures because (1) the in- 
stitutions yielding them are mainly 
the best supported in the group, (2) 
there is no clear distinction made be- 
tween capital and operating expendi- 
tures, and (3) no clear distinction is 
made between the income of the col- 
lege and that of other divisions of the 
educational organization, such other 
divisions, where no real university or- 
ganization exists, being usually a 
theological school and secondary or 
primary schools used for teacher 
training purposes. Some attempt was 
made to differentiate these items, but 
time was lacking. Of the total income 
of $3,586,880.93 only about 7 per cent 
came from endowment; $416,098.33, 
or nearly 12 per cent, came from tui- 


tion fees from students. The rest 
came from other student fees, legis- 
lative appropriations, and gifts. 

Even the officials sometimes find it 
difficult to read financial reports of 
their own institutions, so scattered are 
items logically belonging together and 
so bewildering is the confusion of 
schedules. In an excellent hand- 
book ® on the subject appears the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

It is often said that financial reports are 
made to conceal the situation rather than to 
disclose it. The author does not for a mo- 
ment imagine that college reports are 
consciously made on this principle, yet the 
effect they produce is frequently of that na- 
ture. This impression is produced by poor 
arrangement of subject matter, lack of co- 
herence and sequence, failure to make cross- 
references, and by the abundance of incon- 
sequential details. The result is that the 
reader is confused and wearied. A carefully 
prepared and well arranged treasurer’s report 
giving in clear and orderly fashion the finan- 
cial situation of the college, its fiscal history 
during the period under review, with appro- 
priate comment and explanation regarding 
features of special interest, undoubtedly will 
be welcomed. Full information inspires con- 
fidence and stimulates interest. 

In the chapter following that from 
which this quotation comes appears 
a model treasurer’s report combining 
simplicity and fullness, which in the 
opinion of at least one layman might 
well be imitated by auditors and fiscal 
officers in our colleges. 

The Library—Only eleven of the 
respondents to the questionnaire re- 
port the possession of a structure de- 
voted solely or primarily to library 
use. In not more than six others is 
there a library building. Elsewhere 
a section of another building is used 
for this purpose. This means that the 
space is ill adapted to its end. It is 
usually too small to furnish shelf and 


* Arnett, Trevor, College and University 
Finance. New York: General Education 
Board, 1922. 
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display space for books sufficient to 
meet the needs of the institution. This 
in turn discourages the purchase of 
additional volumes. Where the stock 
of books is small and inconveniently 
located, students place little depend- 
ence upon the library and seek their 
book aids elsewhere. Instructors, 
knowing the books are insufficient or 
inaccessible, are inclined to lower their 
requirements accordingly, and the 
intellectual tone of the college is de- 
pressed. In general those colleges 
having a separate library building 
possess also larger book supplies, 
make larger annual expenditures for 
new books, and employ more library 
assistants. In not a few colleges these 
library needs are sadly neglected. 
College trustees and administrators 
must be made to realize the impor- 
tance of the library. The need must be 
so vividly brought home as to com- 


mand their active intelligence and 
constructive energies. A library is 
the heart of a college. Where it is 
neglected, the effectiveness and the 
prestige of the institution suffer. 

The condition is not wholly bad. In 
some institutions great progress has 
been made. Fisk and Atlanta have 
recently erected splendid large library 
buildings. Tuskegee and Hampton 
are already equipped in this direction. 
Howard has received authorization 
for the construction of a monumental 
new building to take the place of the 
one that, once excellent for its pur- 
pose, has now become inadequate. 
We can look forward to an early real- 
ization of the fact that students need 
to acquire reading habits and that 
they cannot do so without facilities. 
If the need is properly presented, 
those who hold the power of appro- 
priating funds will respond. 








CHAPTER V 


The Negro Land-Grant College 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


Tue EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO PRIOR 
To 1890 


Between 1861 and 1890 much of in- 
terest was taking place in the educa- 
tional life of the Negro. The discus- 
sions of the presidential campaign 
which resulted in the election of Lin- 
coln as President increased the desire 
on the part of Negroes not only for 
freedom but knowledge as well. Dur- 
ing the Civil War period agitations, 
travel, contacts, and new plantation 
responsibilities all combined to urge 
Negroes to continue to learn on a self- 
help basis. After the Civil War plans 
were rapidly executed to lessen the 
degree of ignorance on the part of the 
Negro made firm through years of 
human slavery. Among the factors 
which operated for the education and 
enlightenment of the Negro were the 
following: (1) The recently emanci- 
pated Negroes looked upon the at- 
tainment of a literate status as a key 
to the solution of their vexing prob- 
lems.1 This idea became an intense 
passion of the Negro freedmen for 
educational advancement and served 
through the coming years in reducing 
illiteracy from 70 per cent in 1880 to 
57.1 per cent in 1890, to 44.5 per cent 
in 1900, to 30.4 per cent in 1910, to 
22.9 per cent in 1920, and to 16.3 per 
cent in 1930. (2) The efforts of the 


*C. S. Johnson, The Negro in American 
Civilization. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., p. 230. 


Freedmen’s Bureau? established in 
1865 and private philanthropists were 
of incalculable value in aiding the Ne- 
gro educationally in early Reconstruc- 
tion days. These two forces largely 
carried the cost of education of the 
Negro because of much opposition to 
the idea of universal education as ad- 
vanced by the Reconstructionists and 
to any sort of education for the Ne- 
gro. Through constructive planning 
there were for Negroes within the first 
five years after the close of the Civil 
War 4,239 schools, 9,307 teachers em- 
ployed, and 247,333 pupils instructed.* 
It should be noted in this connection 
that the Negroes themselves sustained 
1,304 schools and purchased 592 school 
buildings; the Freedmen’s Bureau pro- 
vided 654 school buildings, and in ad- 
dition to the elementary schools had 
established 74 high schools and nor- 
mal schools with 8,147 students and 
61 industrial schools with 1,780 stu- 
dents. The Bureau expended,‘ dur- 
ing the period 1865-1870, $3,521,936, 
and the Negroes with a five-year mar- 
gin of freedom raised for their educa- 
tion $785,000. (3) Among the de- 
nominational and__ philanthropic 
boards ° which operated or whose in- 


* Monroe N. Work, Negro Year Book, 
1931-1932. Tuskegee Institute, Alabama: 
Negro Year Book Publishing Co., p. 196. 

°C. S. Johnson, op. cit., p. 227. 

“Monroe N. Work, op. cit., p. 196. 

° Tbid., pp. 211-18, and C. S. Johnson, op. 
cit., pp. 289-292. 
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fluence was still felt for and in behalf 
of the education of Negroes during 
the period 1861-1890 were: The So- 
ciety of Friends; the Peabody Fund, 
founded in 1867;° The American Mis- 
sionary Association; The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society ; Board 
of Freedmen’s Missions of United 
Presbyterian Church; Daniel Hand 
Fund; American Church Institute 
(Episcopal) ; United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society; Disciples (Church 
of Christ); Board of Missions of 
Lutheran Evangelical Synodical Con- 
ference of North America; Board of 
Education of Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Division of Missions for Col- 
ored people of Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A.; and the Miner Fund. 
The helpful influence of these bodies 
for the education of the Negro is diffi- 
cult to estimate. (4) “In spite of the 
confusion of the times and the vicious 
conditions and influences, which made 
more difficult and delicate the prob- 
lems of sympathetic racial coopera- 
tion, the Southern States paid nearly 
$110,000,000 between 1870 and 1900 
to lielp educate the Negro.” *® (5) The 
history of American education, when 
finally written, shall include in a re- 
markably beautiful way a description 
of the heroic and constructive efforts 
and sacrifices for the education of the 
Negro as made by the Wares, Chase, 





°Clyde L. King, et al., The Annals. Phila- 
delphia: American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1928, 140: 211. (The New- 
bold Article.) 

K. W. Knight, Public Education in the 
South. Reports of the Commissioner of 
Education, The Bulletin for 1926, 1927, 1928. 

Ernest Carroll Moore, Fifty Years of 
American Education. New York: Ginn and 
Co., pp. 83 and 85. 
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Cravath, Bumstead, Sale, Henry Mar- 
tin Tupper, General Howard, General 
Armstrong, Morehouse, Giles, Pack- 
ard, Tapley, Myron Adams, Joanna 
P. Moore, MacVicar, Buttrick, and 
others like them. Of these persons 
Dr. DuBois writes: “This was the 
gift of New England to the freed Ne- 
gro; not alms, but a friend; not cash, 
but character. ... The teachers in 
these institutions came not to keep the 
Negroes in their places, but to raise 
them out of the defilement of the 
places where slavery had wallowed 
them.” ? 

These factors operating for the en- 
lightenment of the Negro showed 
splendid results in 1890, some of 
which were :(a) A Negro school pop- 
ulation of 3,126,497 of whom 32 per 
cent or 999,324 were attending school.® 
(6) The reduction in the illiteracy of 
Negroes to 57.1 per cent. (c) A prop- 
erty valuation® in the State of 
Georgia alone of $12,322,003 with pro- 
portionate valuations in the other six- 
teen states now studied. (d) The per- 
centage of Negroes gainfully em- 
ployed: Male, 79.4 per cent; female, 
36.2 per cent.'° (e) The Negro homes 
owned in 1890 were 18.7 per cent; and 
those rented, 81.3 per cent.™? (f) 
There were 97,458 Negroes in the land 


7™W. E. B. DuBois, The Souls of Black 
Folk, p. 100. 

5 Clyde L. King, et al., op. cit., p. 225. 

* Thomas J. Jones, Negro Education. Bul- 
letin No. 30, Washington: Bureau of Edu- 
cation, 1916, 1:31. 

” Charles H. Wesley, Negro Labor in the 
United States. New York: Vanguard Press, 
p. 234. 

1C. S. Johnson, op. cit., p. 234; Clyde L. 
King, op. cit., p. 46. 
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ownership class..2 (g) A large num- 
ber of colleges and academies were 
operating under denominational and 
church boards. During the period im- 
mediately preceding and following the 
Civil War, 18 colleges of a philan- 
thropic and missionary character 
were established, and between 1870 
and 1890 an additional 13 colleges 
were founded by Southern Negro 
Church organizations. All of these 
institutional efforts, except Hampton 
Institute, established in 1870, and 
Tuskegee Institute, founded in 1890, 
were devoted almost exclusively to 
the old type of higher learning, the 
classics, theology, letters, and the 
humanities.’* (h) By 1890 there were 
many strong advocates of the educa- 
tion of the Negro. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES FOR NEGROES: 
Seconp Morriitu Act or 1890 


The urge of the national land-grant 
system of colleges continued to press 
forward. In 1890 the Congress passed 
the second Morrill Act (August 30, 
1890, 26 Stat. 417) which provided for 
“the more complete endowment and 
maintenance of colleges for the benefit 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
established in accordance with the 
Act of July 2, 1862,” and provided 
further funds “to be paid only to in- 
struction in agriculture, the mechanic 
arts, the English language, and the 
various branches of mathematical, 
physical, natural, and economic 
science, with special reference to their 
applications in the industries of life, 


“Clyde L. King, et al., op. cit., p. 149. 

A.J. Klein, Survey of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities. Bull. No. 9, Wash- 
ington: U.S. Office of Education, 1930, Vol. 
11, Part X, p. 843. 


and to the facilities for such instruc- 
tion” ** 

The second Morrill Act of 1890 pro- 
hibited payment of any appropria- 
tion to any college where a distinc- 
tion of race or color is made in the 
admission of students, but allowed 
through its provisions the establish- 
ment of separate colleges for white 
and colored students. The language 
of the Act*® on this point is as fol- 
lows: 


That no money shall be paid out under 
this act to any state or territory for the 
support and maintenance of a college where 
a distinction of race or color is made in the 
admission of students, but the establishment 
and maintenance of such colleges separately 
for white and colored students shall be held 
to be a compliance with the provisions of 
this act if the funds received in such state 
or territory be equitably divided as herein- 
after set forth: Provided, That in any state 
in which there has been one college estab- 
lished in pursuance of the act of July sec- 
ond, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and 
also in which an educational institution of 
like character has been established, or may 
hereafter be established, and is now aided 
by such state from its own revenue, for the 
education of colored students in agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, however named or 
styled, or whether or not it has received 
money heretofore under the act to which 
this act is an amendment, the legislature 
of such state may propose and report to the 
Secretary of the Interior a just and equi- 
table division of the fund to be received 
under this act between one college for white 
students and one institution for colored stu- 
dents established as aforesaid, which shall 
be divided into two parts and paid accord- 
ingly, and thereupon such institution for 
colored students shall be entitled to the 
benefits of this act and subject to its pro- 
visions, as much as it would have been if it 
had been included under the act of eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, and the fulfillment 
of the foregoing provision in reference to 
separate colleges for white and colored stu- 
dents. 


4 Ward W. Keesecker, Digest of Legisla- 
tion Providing Subsidies for Education. 
Bull. No. 8, Washington: U. S. Office of 
Education, 1930, p. 27. 

* A. J. Klein, op. cit., p. 840. 
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Here, then, is the legal origin of 
the 17 separate land-grant colleges 
for Negroes. The seventeen institu- 
tions which are the direct result of the 
second Morrill Act of 1890 are not 
only unique as a collegiate type in 
the same sense as colleges for white 
students as established in accordance 
with the terms of the National Land- 
Grant Act of July 2, 1862, but also 
unique in that the National Govern- 
ment set up separate schools for white 
and colored students, thereby retreat- 
ing from the finer hopes of democratic 
government. 

Upon the basis of the acceptance of 
the provisions of the Act just indi- 
cated, we have the Land-Grant Col- 
leges for Negroes as set forth in 
Table I. 

Little time was lost after the states 
accepted the terms of the Morrill Act 
of 1890 before the institutions were 
actually established and opened for 
the reception of students. Anticipat- 
ing the Morrill Act of 1890, Missis- 
sippi in 1871 had already established 
a.land-grant college for Negroes (Al- 
corn University) ; South Carolina, in 
1872, used Claflin University as the 
land-grant college for Negroes; and 
Virginia, in 1872, used Hampton In- 
stitute. In the case of Kentucky a 
State Normal School was designated 
on May 18, 1866, to receive federal 
funds, and later the institution be- 
came the land-grant college for Ne- 
groes. Five? other states, viz: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Florida, 
Missouri, followed the plan of Ken- 
tucky. Two states, Maryland and 
Tennessee, adopted the plan of assign- 
ing the federal funds to private col- 


* A.J. Klein, op. cit., pp. 841-42. 
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leges. Maryland made a contract 
with Princess Anne Academy, an in- 
stitution on the eastern shore of 
Maryland and operated as a branch 
of Morgan College in Baltimore, 
Maryland, to serve as the land-grant 
institution and paid the federal 
monies annually to this institution for 
the service. Later the legislature of 
Maryland placed the control of the 
land-grant work for Negroes under the 
University of Maryland, although 
Princess Anne Academy itself re- 
mained under the control of Morgan 
College. The State of Tennessee, 
through its legislature, made arrange- 
ments to pay over the share of land- 
grant funds to Knoxville College, a 
private institution. This arrangement 
continued in Tennessee until 1912, 
when the state established a land- 
grant college for Negroes at Nash- 
ville. The states of Georgia, Dela- 
ware, North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Texas and Oklahoma (as territory 
but later in 1897 as a state) proceeded 
immediately upon the acceptance of 
the second Morrill Act to establish 
new land-grant colleges under state 
control. 

The 17 land-grant institutions for 
Negroes shared in the benefits of the 
Second Morrill Act, without excep- 
tion, from their establishment. Four 
of the institutions share in the income 
derived from the Act of July 2, 1862. 
From Table II the amounts received 
by the various institutions may be 
seen. 

The period of uncertainty for the 
land-grant colleges for Negroes began 
almost as soon as they were accorded 
legal status. Their educational ob- 
jectives were scarcely tried. The very 
names of most of the institutions ex- 
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TasLE I].—Amovunts RECEIVED DURING THE 

Year 1930-1931 py Lanp-Grant CoLLEGES 

ror NEGROES FROM FUNDS APPROPRIATED 

TuroucH THE Morritut Acts or 1862 anp 
1890 











| x | me | Per Cent 

Institutions | a ae | of Fund 

Located | : | from Act 

: | Act of | Act of | f 1890 

nm ——s|s«:1862 | «1890 | 

| | received 
Alaboma....| — ($18,595 | 43.4 
Arkansas....| — | 18,636 | 29.2 
Delaware....| — | 10,000; 20.0 
Florida......| — | 25,000; 50.0 
Georgia. .... $ 8,000*| 16,666 | 33.3 
Kentucky....| 1,255 | 7,250 | . 14.5 
Louisiana....| — | 19,666 | 39.3 
Maryland....; — | 10,000; 20.0 
Mississippi...| 6,814 | 28,272 53.4 
Missouri... .. — | 38,125 | 6.2 
N. Carolina..| — | 16,500| 33.0 
Oklahoma...| — | ,000 | 10.0 
S. Carolina...) 5,754 | 25,000 | 50.0 
Tennessee....| — 12,000 24.0 
TOEGR....s.«.< | — 12,500 | 25.0 
Virginia... . .| 10,629 | 16,666 | 33.3 
W. Virginia..| — 10,000 | 20.0 





* This amount was set apart by the legisla- 
ture of Georgia in accordance with the General 
laws of 1890-91 for the Negro land-grant col- 
lege of the state ‘‘in lieu of any claim”’ which 
the colored population of the state might 
make upon the proceeds of the agricultural 
land scrip donated by the Congress of the 
United States by act on July 2, 1862. 


pressed doubt and educational inse- 
curity. One might assume that the 
objectives, policies and programs of 
the white land-grant colleges would 
be carried out in the Negro institu- 
tions, since both were of the same 
legal source. The historic background 
of the Negro college was different in 
many respects from that of the white 
colleges, although their primary pur- 
pose was to furnish theoretical and 
practical higher education, including 
agciulture, mechanic arts, home eco- 
nomics, English, mathematics, physi- 
cal, natural and economic sciences, to 
Negro youth in order to train them to 
engage in the pursuits and vocations 
of life. 


Some of the difficulties which made 
for uncertainty in the beginning of 
the land-grant colleges for Negroes 
were: (1) Driving Negroes to work 
during the slavery period added in- 
dignity not dignity to labor. It was 
therefore not easy to sell to children 
and grandchildren of slaves in 1890 a 
type of education which emphasized 
the practical arts. (2) The Negro 
youth during the early days of the 
land-grant institutions was imbued 
with the idea that a collegiate educa- 
tion consisted of cultural instruction 
as embodied in the liberal arts and 
sciences and thus developed a preju- 
dice against the practical type of agri- 
cultural and mechanic-arts education 
which was the principal objective of 
the curricula of the newly established 
college. (3) The private and denomi- 
national colleges, in the field long be- 
fore the land-grant colleges for Ne- 
groes were established, had won Ne- 
groes over to their cultural curricular 
offerings. (4) There were not enough 
high schools in the various states to 
support the agricultural, mechanic- 
arts, and home-economics curricula of 
the land-grant institutions, and ele- 
mentary education for Negroes was at 
the time very poor. (5) It cannot be 
set forth enthusiastically that many of 
the states in which land-grant colleges 
for Negroes were established were 
fully committed to the complete edu- 
cational development of the colleges. 
(6) Education of all sorts suffered be- 
cause of racial hatred in the Southern 
States. Many whites believed that 
the Negro was not educable. (7) 
Land-grant institutions for Negroes 
were forced to work at the educational 
level of Negroes in the respective 
states, which of necessity prevented 
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them at the beginning from undertak- 
ing work of a collegiate type. (8) The 
limitation of educational opportunity 
for Negroes by statute,’’ the restric- 
tion of suffrage, and attempts in many 
ways to minimize the personalities of 
Negroes had a deadening effect upon 
the early efforts of the land-grant col- 
leges for Negroes. 

These difficulties caused the land- 
grant colleges for Negroes to be uncer- 
tain as to their educational move- 
ments. The tardiness of approach on 
the part of land-grant colleges to their 
special collegiate task and the inade- 
quacy of the collegiate programs of 
private and denominational colleges 
to meet the widening educational 
needs of Negroes caused philanthropic 
boards to come to the rescue of Ne- 
groes in the South. It must be kept 
in mind that the South was slow in 
providing education for its Negro 
population. The long period of 1890 
to 1910 saw many interesting develop- 
ments in the general field of educa- 
tion for Negroes, some of which were: 
(1) The splendid contributions to the 
education of Negroes as made by (a) 
The General Education Board, (b) 
The Rosenwald Fund, (c) The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, (d) The Jeanes 
Fund, (e) The Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
(f) The Russell Sage Foundation; 
(2) the development of a virile leader- 
ship in education among Negroes 
themselves and the acquisition of 
many new advocates of education for 
Negroes among white men and 
women, particularly in the South; 
(3) a more tolerant attitude on the 
part of the white South as revealed 


™ Clyde L. King, et al., op. cit., pp. 211-12. 





in the willingness to have the facts 
of the education or lack of education 
for Negroes presented; (4) the need 
of education for whites and Negroes 
as seen by the South because the 
South was so rapidly becoming in- 
dustrialized; (5) the effectiveness of 
education at work in the South. These 
developments helped to bring to a 
close the period of uncertainty of the 
land-grant colleges for Negroes. 


EXPANSION UNDER HANDICAPS 


It began to become more and more 
evident in 1910 that the land-grant 
colleges for Negroes must direct their 
attention to resident teaching of agri- 
culture, mechanic arts, home eco- 
nomics, teacher training, and the ap- 
plied sciences; to extension work and 
to the general uplift of the people in 
the states. A new spirit in these in- 
stitutions accepted the challenge of 
such unfavorable conditions as: (1) 
The inadequacy of the 64 public and 
216 private high schools for Negroes 
in the Southern States in 1916. Of 
the public high schools only 45 car- 
ried four-year courses, while 106 of 
the private secondary schools main- 
tained four-year courses. (2) In 1916 
the secondary enrollment of Negro 
pupils in the Southern States was only 
24,189, of whom 11,527 were in pri- 
vate schools and 8,707 were in the 
public schools.*® (3) In 1916 only 33 
of the 653 existing secondary private 
and state schools were teaching any 
subjects of college grade and only 3— 
Howard University, Fisk University 
and Meharry—“had student body, 
teaching force, equipment and income 
sufficient to warrant the characteriza- 


*T. J. Jones, op. cit., 2:16. 
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tion of college. (4) In 1916 the 
total enrollment in land-grant col- 
leges for Negroes was 4,875 students, 
and of these 2,595 were of elementary, 
2.268 secondary and 12 of collegiate 
grade.” These enrollment figures 
would seem to suggest that the ‘“Land- 
Grant Colleges for Negroes” were in 
1916 largely land-grant high schools. 
The 12 students of collegiate grade 
were enrolled in Florida. (5) Lack 
of financial support was linked with 
the inability of the land-grant insti- 
tutions to assume the wider tasks of 
land-grant colleges as suggested in 
federal bequests which followed the 
Morrill Acts of 1862 and 1890. 

Land-grant colleges for whites and 
Negroes of necessity place much em- 
phasis upon farmers and farming. 
Millions of dollars of federal and state 
money have their expenditure justi- 
fied in the number of farmers in a 
given state. Besides, the federal laws 
governing these institutions draw spe- 
cial educational attention to those 
persons who are engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. The percentage dis- 
tribution of the Negro population of 
the United States is: farm, 48.9; vil- 
lage, 17.2; and urban, 33.9; while the 
percentage distribution of the Negro 
population in the South is farm 56.6; 
village, 18.3; and urban, 25.1. It is 
fundamental in the operation of land- 
grant colleges, both for legal and serv- 
ice purposes, to appreciate the total 
farm population of the group or 
groups to be served. The early argu- 
ments for the establishment of land- 
grant institutions emphasized greatly 
the educational needs of the rural 
family. 





*C.§. Johnson, op. cit., p. 288. 
”T. J. Jones, op. cit., 1:22. 
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The educational influence of supple- 
mental federal bequests in furthering 
the cause of land-grant colleges can- 
not be overlooked. The Hatch Act 
of 1887 set up in these institutions 
programs of scientific investigation 
and experimentation which have made 
them research centers. Not one of 
the states which supports a separate 
land-grant college for Negroes has 
established in connection with the in- 
stitution for Negroes an experiment 
station. The work of experimentation 
and research has been the continuing 
life stream of the white colleges. An- 
other supporting claim of the land- 
grant college has been extension work, 
for which huge sums of money have 
been appropriated. Extension work 
under the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 
provided for the giving of instruction 
and practical demonstrations in agri- 
culture and home economics to per- 
sons not attending the land-grant 
colleges. Nothing has been more ef- 
fective in building up the white land- 
grant colleges than extension work. 
The colleges, through this work, are 
carried to the people. 

Extension work as set forth in the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 is a coopera- 
tive enterprise based upon a mutual 
agreement between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the agricultural col- 
leges. It is designed to aid persons 
who are not enrolled in the college, 
through demonstrations and instruc- 
tion in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. The effectiveness of this 
work in helping to build up the land- 
grant institutions cannot be evaluated 
too highly. Funds for this important 
work come from the federal, state and 
county government organizations of 
farmers and from farmers themselves. 
Table III shows the sources of funds 
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allotted to cooperative extension work 
in the states where there are separate 
land-grant colleges for Negroes. For 
the same states the percentages of Ne- 
groes in the total farm population, in 
the total rural population, in the total 
number of farmers, and in the total 
population are indicated. Federal 
funds received through the land- 
grant colleges for Negroes are listed 
and an estimate based upon the rural 
population of Negroes of the amount 
of money which should be used in ex- 
tension work among Negroes is given. 

Rural illiteracy is about twice that 
of urban illiteracy for Negroes, the 
percentage being 28.4 and 13.4 respec- 
tively.2*_ This condition becomes all 
the more alarming when only four of 
the land-grant colleges for Negroes 
had expenditures for extension work 
in 1928, the proportion being 0.3 per 
cent. Three colleges expended be- 
tween 1.9 and 1.3 per cent while one 
expended 0.4 per cent for this pur- 
pose.*? An estimate of the amount of 
money which should be expended an- 
nually among Negroes for cooperative 
extension service is $2,293,572.00. The 
federal funds which are presented in 
Table III include the income from ap- 
propriations made possible in the 
Morrill-Nelson Act and thus cannot 
be considered as being available for 
extension work. The lack of ade- 
quate extension service among Ne- 
groes in rural areas robs land-grant 
colleges for Negroes of a type of sup- 
port which is essential to their proper 
expansion and development. 

Of 2,899 extension workers 377 are 
Negroes in the 17 states which sup- 
port separate land-grant institutions 





*C.§. Johnson, op. cit., p. 228. 
“A.J. Klein, op. cit., p. 862. 


for Negroes. A more adequate esti- 
mate of the number of Negro exten- 
sion workers would be 733 if consid- 
eration were given the proportion of 
rural Negroes to rural whites and the 
number and needs of Negroes to be 
served. The 733 Negro extension 
workers, if allowed, would also bear a 
reasonably correct relationship to the 
number of Negroes in the farm and 
rural populations of the 17 states. 

The true setting of land-grant col- 
leges for Negroes may be seen again 
from a consideration of the support- 
ing values which the operations of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion lends to the work of land-grant 
institutions. Reference is now made 
to the provisions and appropriations 
of the Smith-Hughes Act of February 
23, 1917—39 Stat. 929, and supple- 
mental acts of February 5, 1929—45 
Stat. 1151; of June 5, 1924—48 Stat. 
430, and the Smith-Bankhead Act of 
June 2, 1920—41 Stat. 735. The basis 
of expenditures ** of money allotted 
to the states under these Acts is as 
follows: 

(a) For “paying the salaries of 
teachers, supervisors, or directors of 
agricultural subjects” the federal 
money is distributed to the states in 
the proportion which their rural pop- 
ulation bears to the total rural popu- 
lation of the United States. 

(b) For “paying the salaries of 
teachers of trade, home economics 
(only 20 per cent to home economics), 
and industrial subjects” the federal 
money is distributed to the states in 
the proportion which their urban pop- 
ulation bears to the total urban 
population of the United States. 

(c) For preparing teachers and 


*° Ward W. Keesecker, op. cit., pp. 38-41. 
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supervisors of agricultural, trade, in- 
dustrial and home economic subjects, 
the Federal Government distributes 
money to the states in the proportion 
which their population bears to the 
total population of the United States. 
Not more than 60 per cent nor less 
than 20 per cent of the amount of the 
federal money can be used for: (1) 
preparation of teachers and super- 
visors of agricultural subjects; (2) 
preparation of teachers of trades and 
industrial subjects; or (3) preparation 
of home economics subjects. 

Dr. H. O. Sargent of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education has 
recently compiled the total federal 
funds spent on the salaries of white 
and Negro teachers of Agriculture and 
teacher trainers for 1931-1932. These 
compilations, in conjunction with 
those compiled by Dr. Monroe N. 
Work, indicate the following facts: 
(1) An annual deficit of more than 
$2,895,387 is to be found in types of 
rural and urban work which are re- 
garded as fundamental in the support 
of land-grant college work. (2) The 
number of Negro workers in connec- 
tion with cooperative extension work 
is less than half of what it should be. 
(3) Limited efforts on the part of 
land-grant colleges for Negroes ‘in 
agriculture, home economics and in- 
dustrial work have a direct relation- 
ship to the small amount of money 
used among Negroes in the various 
states for these purposes. 

The enrollment in land-grant col- 
leges for Negroes is affected by the 
distribution and use of federal and 
state funds just mentioned. In other 
words, the lack of proper allocation of 
federal and state funds for work in 
the land-grant colleges for Negroes 
makes impossible the building of 
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those outer walls of support so essen- 
tial to the program of these colleges. 
This reference includes very particu- 
larly those persons who do not and 
will not register in the colleges but 
who will learn to appreciate the pro- 
gram of the colleges even to the extent 
of having their children enroll in the 
future. 

R. A. Turner, Senior Agriculturist 
for the Central States in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has 
made a five-year study ** of former 
extension 4-H Club Members enrolled 
as students in agriculture and home 
economics at the state colleges of 
agriculture in the Central States. The 
essential facts of his study may be 
seen from Table IV. 


TaBLE 1V.—ForMER Extension 4-H Crus 
Memsers ENROLLED AT STATE Connene OF 








AGRICULTURE 
| | | Percentage of 
Num- | Total Num- | | Former 4-H 
ber of | ber of For- | | Club Mem- 


Cen- mer 4-H Club | | bers to Total 








Year tral | Members | Student En- 
States! Enrolled in | rollment in 
| Re- | Agriculture | Agriculture 
| port- | and Home | and Home 
| ing | Economics | Economics 

| 
1927-28. | 12 751 | 18.5 
1929-30.; 12 1,758 26.3 
1930-31.) 12 2,268 | 24.7 
1931-32.|} 10 1,863 | 27.2 
1932-33.| 13 | 2,178 | 28.54 





The study of Miss Lucinda Crile, 
Assistant Extension Studies and 
Teaching in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Cooperative Ex- 
tension Division on “The Relation- 
ship of Age and Other Factors to En- 
rollment and Continuation in 4-H 


*R. A. Turner, Former 4-H Club Mem- 
bers Go to College. Washington: U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1933, pp. 1-3. 
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Club Work,” 75 shows that the aver- 
age entrance age of boys and girls 
upon 4-H Club Work was the lowest 
in the eastern section and the highest 
in the Southern section of the United 
States, the averages being 11.5 and 
13.4 respectively. Boys and girls who 
enroll early in this work remain in it 
longest and have a higher rating on 
projects completed. The boys and 
girls of the 881,687 Negro farmers in 
the South (1930 Census)—of whom 
there are 140,496 full owners, 41,523 
part owners, 829 managers, and 698,- 
839 tenants, who are divided as fol- 
lows: 97,920 cash tenants, 392,897 
croppers and 208,022 other tenants— 
have little access to 4-H Club Work 
and generally are over-age when they 
have the opportunity to enroll. In 
October, 1929, Dr. E. H. Shinn,”¢ 
Agriculturist in Charge, Division of 
Agricultural Instruction for the Office 
of Cooperative Extension Work, re- 
ported that the latest enrollment 
figures carried 25,647 Negro boys and 
42,322 Negro girls in 4-H Club Work. 
For 1931, Dr. C. B. Smith, Assistant 
Director, United States Department 
of Agriculture Extension Service, in- 
dicates in a letter, dated February 16, 
1933, the enrollment of Negro boys 
and girls in 4-H Club Work for the 17 
states in which there are separate 
land-grant institutions for Negroes as 
follows: Alabama, 6,749; Arkansas, 
6,011; Delaware (none reported); 


* Lucinda Crile, The Relationship of Age 
and Other Factors to Enrollment and Con- 
tinuation in 4-H Club Work. Extension 
Service Circular No. 183, Washington: U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1933, pp. 1-29. 

°K. H. Shinn, The Significance of Vo- 
cational Training in a State Program of 
Negro Education, Extension Service No. 
113, Washington: U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 1929, pp. 1-9. 


Florida, 2,472; Georgia, 11,231; Ken- 
tucky, 719; Louisiana, 2,057; Mary- 
land, 1,626; Mississippi, 14,733; Mis- 
souri (none reported); North Caro- 
lina, 5,108; South Carolina, 4,120; 
Tennessee, 3,471; Texas, 30, 932; Vir- 
ginia, 5,457; West Virginia, 643; and 
Oklahoma, 4,883. Dr. H. O. Sargent ?? 
reports an enrollment of 36,504 Ne- 
groes in 1928-1929 who were reached 
by vocational education in agricul- 
ture for the year 1928-1929 in the 
South. The facts indicate a total of 
four Negro 4-H Club Workers in 17 
states on October 31, 1932, 188 home 
demonstration workers and 195 county 
agent workers. The few workers in- 
dicated and the small 4-H Club en- 
rollments mentioned above show that 
the outer walls of support for land- 
grant college work are weak. This 
weakness of support is the final an- 
swer to Dr. E. H. Shinn’s complaint ** 
on the enrollment in 1928 of only 338 
or 9.1 per cent of the total enrollment 
in land-grant colleges for Negroes in 
agriculture; 225 or 6 per cent in me- 
chanic arts; 457 or 2 per cent in home 
economics; 786 or 21.1 per cent in 
education; 1,921 or 52.1 per cent in 
arts and sciences, and 26 or 0.7 per 
cent in nursing. Dr. Shinn’s ** state- 
ment—“‘it is seen, therefore, from the 
foregoing that the technical divisions 
such as agriculture, mechanic arts and 
home economics, the trinity of voca- 


7H. O. Sargent, Report of Progress in 
Vocational Education in Agriculture in the 
Negro Schools of the South for the Year 
1928-29, Circular, Miscl. 1078. Washington: 
Federal Board For Vocational Education, 
pp. 1-3. 

* Erwin H. Shinn, Status of Organization 
and Administration of Agricultural Educa- 
tion Among Negroes. Extension Service 
Circular No. 173, Washington: United States 
Department of Agriculture, 1932, pp. 6-7. 
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tional units of land-grant institutions, 
hold a minor interest for Negro stu- 
dents enrolled in such institutions’”— 
must be studied beyond any enroll- 
ment for any year in connection with 
any or all land-grant colleges for Ne- 
groes. The lack of supporting outer 
walls as provided in Federal Acts has 
handicapped greatly the growth of 
land-grant colleges for Negroes. 

The illiteracy of Negroes in the 
various states retarded greatly the 
work of the land-grant institutions for 
Negroes and, in connection with this, 
the general illiteracy of the states 
themselves has served to curb effec- 
tive approaches which might have 
been made for academic advance- 
ment. 

Political interference at times and 
in particular states has been a handi- 
cap to progress. Unauthorized med- 
dling on the part of the politically 
prominent, or member of a board, has 
produced at times a caution and some- 
times a fear which sapped the initia- 
tive from the administrators of some 
of the land-grant colleges for Negroes. 
Conditions bordering on this sort of 
thing in Missouri, Kentucky and 
Oklahoma are rapidly passing. Dr. 
L. E. Blauch, former Specialist in 
charge of land-grant college statistics 
for the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in 1923 criticized 
the ultra-paternalistic policy of 
Georgia *® with respect to the presi- 
dent of the Georgia State Industrial 
College, the land-grant college for 
Negroes in the state. Dr. Blauch *® 
found: “For example, the president of 


*L. E. Blauch, The Georgia State In- 
dustrial College. Washington: Bureau of 
Education, p. 9. 





the college is now forbidden to leave 
the grounds of the institution except 
by permission of the supervisory 
member of the board.” Such a re- 
pressive policy is unthinkable today 
in any state. The atmosphere or pub- 
lic sentiment in various states has 
been oftentimes effective in prevent- 
ing fair appropriations for land-grant 
colleges for Negroes, thus handicap- 
ping the work of the institutions. The 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities has been impor- 
tuned *° to throw its great power be- 
hind the work of land-grant colleges 
for Negroes, but as yet has not done 
so. The hands-off attitude of this 
Association has contributed nega- 
tively to the work of the institutions 
for Negroes. 

The expansion of the work of the 
land-grant colleges for Negroes has 
taken place in spite of handicaps. The 
trend toward perpetuity of land-grant 
institutions for Negroes has brought 
to the assistance of these institutions 
the support of the General Education 
Board, the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
and other philanthropic bodies. Such 
assistance has made for a greater 
liberality within certain states and 
this has manifested itself in enlarged 
state appropriations notably in Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Oklahoma and Ten- 
nessee. 

An analysis of expenditures on the 


(a) Proceedings of the 38th Annual Con- 
vention of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges, p. 464. 

(b) Proceedings of the 36th Annual Con- 
vention of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges, p. 482. 

(c) Proceedings of the 39th Annual Con- 
vention of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges, pp. 390-1. 
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part of land-grant institutions might 
well be made so as to check educa- 
tionally the uses of money in and by 
the various colleges now under con- 
sideration. In the absence of such an 
analysis, attention is directed to cer- 
tain observations *t on expenditures 
of these institutions found in the Sur- 
vey of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

The observations follow: 

1. Of the expenditures for educa- 
tional and contributory purposes, 15.3 
per cent was for administration and 
general purposes; 55.6 per cent was 
for resident instruction; 1.9 per cent 
was for library; 0.3 per cent was for 
extension; 26.9 per cent was for physi- 
cal plant and maintenance. 

2. The cost of administration and 
overhead for land-grant colleges for 
Negroes is considered too high. 

3. The expenditures for the libraries 
in land-grant colleges for Negroes are 
too small. 

4. The salaries paid in land-grant 
colleges for Negroes are too low. 

5. Much money is handled in land- 
grant colleges for Negroes which is for 
non-educational functions including 
residence and dining halls and ath- 
letics. Earnings from these sources 
aid in promoting the educational pro- 
grams of the colleges. 

Student Enrollment.——The enroll- 
ment of students in land-grant col- 
leges for Negroes has shown great 
progress. In 1916 only 12 students 
of college grade were enrolled in all 
of the 17 colleges. The progress in 
collegiate enrollment in these insti- 
tutions can be appreciated more if 
some thought is given to the findings 





“A.J. Klein, op. cit., pp. 859-63. 


and conclusions **? of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education as au- 
thorized by the Congress of the 
United States in February, 1929. Ob- 
servations on secondary education for 
Negroes are: 

1. There are 11 Negro public high- 
school pupils for 1,000 Negro popula- 
tion corresponding to 34 white public 
high-school pupils per 1,000 white 
population. Thus the percentage of 
white pupils enrolled in high school is 
more than three times as large as the 
corresponding percentage of Negro 
pupils. 

2. There are 211 Negro high school 
educables per teacher; for whites, only 
60. To make the teacher-educable 
ratio equal for colored and white races 
would require 17,798 Negro teachers, 
or 12,758 more than are now available. 

3. The cost per pupil for white and 
Negro high school teachers’ salaries is, 
respectively, $34.18 and $22.65. To 
bring the cost per Negro pupil up to 
the cost per white pupil would require 
an additional expenditure of $1,175,- 
182 or 51 per cent more than is now 
being spent. 

4. The cost per high school educable 
for white and Negro high school 
teachers’ salaries is, respectively, 
$11.47 and $2.16. To make the two 
races equal in this regard in the 16 
states would require an additional 
$9,937,944 or 430 per cent more than 
is now being spent. 

5. Of the 1,140 high schools for 


Carl A. Jessen, Preliminary Statement 
of Findings of the National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education. Washington: Office of 
Education. 

Ambrose Caliver, Secondary Education 
for Negroes. Washington: Office of Edu- 
cation, 1933, pp. 6-7. 
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Negroes reported by 15 states, only 
506 offer four years of work. 

6. Of the 1,413 counties in the 15 
states, 230 (having a Negro popula- 
tion constituting 12.5 per cent or more 
of the total population) had no high 
school facilities at all for Negroes. 
There is a Negro population of 1,397,- 
304 in these counties, 158,939 of whom 
are of high school age. 

7. Of the remaining counties, 195 
(in which Negroes constitute 12.5 per 
cent or more of the population) had 
no four-year high schools for Negro 
children. There is a Negro population 
of 1,671,501 in these counties, 197,242 
of whom are of high school age. 

This statement of findings with re- 
spect to high schools for Negroes be- 
comes all the more important to our 
discussion when it is remembered that 
the land-grant colleges for Negroes 
are largely located in the area indi- 
cated as having inferior high schools 
for Negroes or none at all. A sum- 
mary of student enrollment for the 17 
land-grant colleges for Negroes is pre- 


sented in Table V. 


Taste V.—SrupEent ENROLLMENT IN THE 

SEVENTEEN LAND-GRANT COLLEGES OPER- 

ATED FOR NEGROES FOR THE YEARS 1920, 
1925 anp 1930 
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It is easy to draw from the data of 
Table V the following: 

1. In the absence of high schools 
for Negroes, the land-grant colleges 
for Negroes had to assume responsi- 


bility in this field and, besides, had 


to train its own prospective college 
students. 

2. The high school enrollment in 
land-grant colleges for Negroes be- 
came less than the collegiate enroll- 
ment in 1929-1930 and has decreased 
yearly since 1923-1924. 

3. The collegiate enrollment in 
1930-1931 in land-grant colleges for 
Negroes was better than one-fourth of 
the total collegiate enrollment of Ne- 
groes in all colleges. 

4. The summer school enrollment in 
land-grant colleges for Negroes is 
composed of persons generally above 
high school classification and the work 
done in the summer sessions is educa- 
tional and teacher training in type. 
The growth of enrollment in the sum- 
mer sessions has offered the land- 
grant colleges for Negroes their larg- 
est opportunity to set forth the 
program of education designed for 
land-grant institutions. 

5. The evening, adult and extension 
work of land-grant colleges for Ne- 
groes offers the institutions new op- 
portunities for service in states in 
which they are located. 

Expansion of the work in mechanic 
arts in land-grant colleges for Ne- 
groes has followed the same path of 
resistance as agriculture and home 
economics. Difficulties have been en- 
countered by the mechanically-trained 
Negro in trying to get a license to 
work as an artisan in cities. The 
Federal Government, through the 
Smith-Hughes Act, has set aside 
$300,000.00 a year to aid the states 
through the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education in establishing voca- 
tional schools with little benefit along 
this important line to date for Ne- 
groes. Vocational and technical high 
schools for Negroes have been almost 
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unknown in America and the land- 
grant colleges for Negroes seemed 
forced to project their early mechanic 
arts programs on the secondary level. 
Besides, teachers for this type of spe- 
cialized service are few even at this 
time. A few of the colleges can show 
great progress in the work of mechanic 
arts on the collegiate level in spite of 
handicaps. In all lines the colleges 
have forged ahead through difficul- 


ties. 


Tue PROGRAM OF THE COLLEGES AND 
THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF 
NEGROES IN THE STATES 


In Table VI the major offerings ** 
of land-grant colleges for Negroes are 
presented. 


* Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, op. cit., p. 876. The table has 
been brought up to date by adding divi- 
sions offered since the Survey was made. 
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It is easy to see from Table VI 
where the major curricular emphasis 
is being placed in the land-grant col- 
leges for Negroes. Quite definitely 
the work in agriculture, mechanic 
arts, home economics, arts and 
sciences and education is receiving 
greatest emphasis, and thus the 
unique service for which the colleges 
were established is yet a fundamental 
consideration in their educational ef- 
forts. Practically without funds, the 
colleges are attempting extension 
work because of the great need for it 
among rural Negroes, and through 
this the colleges are trying to carry 
improvement to the homes and com- 
munities of the people. Table VI 
will show easily the colleges which 
have the larger program of activities. 
Unlike many of the land-grant insti- 
tutions for white students, not one of 
the land-grant colleges for Negroes 


Taste VI.—Couieagiate Divisions, Scuoots ok Major DeparTMENTS IN LAND-GRANT 
Co.iecEs ror Nrearogs, 1932-1933* 
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* From Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
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offers any progressional or graduate 
work. Not one of the 17 states in 
which there are separate land-grant 
institutions for Negroes has made a 
worthwhile effort to provide profes- 
sional training for Negroes within the 
state. Besides, to date, no commend- 
able step has been taken by a state 
which supports a separate land-grant 
institution for Negroes to provide op- 
portunities and equipment for that 
research work and experimentation 
which would in the end enrich the 
state and nation. The present divi- 
sions, schools or major departments 
of land-grant colleges for Negroes 
need fuller development and suggest 
needed industrial services for Ne- 
groes not now attempted in the states. 
Worthwhile contributions ** have 
been made by the land-grant colleges 
for Negroes and even greater contri- 
butions are to be made when through 
these institutions Negroes shall find 
for themselves a firmer economic foot- 
ing. The program to give Negroes 
economic stability and independ- 
ence *® must be a part of the work of 
the combined Negro college and voca- 
tional school. Land-grant colleges for 
Negroes have an apportunity for 
achievement in such a program. This 
can be had without vocationally 
warping the minds of students.** 


® John W. Davis, The Most Important 
Contribution of the Negro Land-Grant Col- 
leges. Proceedings of the 41st Annual Con- 
vention of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, pp. 35-8. 

*W. E. B. DuBois, “Education and 
Work,” The Journal of Negro Education, 
1:69, Ap 1932. 

7 A. Lawrence Lowell, “Report of the 
President of Harvard University to the 
Board of Overseers,” School and Society, 
36: 829, D 24, 1932. 


The position of the land-grant col- 
leges for Negroes among other col- 
leges may be seen to some extent in 
the action taken on December 1, 1932, 
at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States held 
at New Orleans, Louisiana, when the 
Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion voted to grant ratings on many 
institutions for Negroes. Among the 
institutions which received Standard 
Four-Year College Class B rating 
were the land-grant colleges for Ne- 
groes located in Florida, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Texas and 
Virginia. For several years the land- 
grant college for Negroes located in 
Missouri has held the Teacher Train- 
ing College membership in the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and for an even 
longer period West Virginia State 
College, the land-grant institution for 
Negroes in West Virginia, has held 
full membership as a college in the 
Notrh Central Association of Col- 
leges. Thus eight of the land-grant 
colleges for Negroes qualify for 
worthy positions of honor among the 
better institutions situated in their 
areas of academic accreditment. 

The uniqueness of origin in congres- 
sional initiative and of the program 
to be carried out have only empha- 
sized the importance of land-grant 
colleges for Negroes. The historical 
background of the colleges reveals 
many forces which have operated to 
retard their work, yet, it is clear that 
substantial progress has been made by 
them. The weaknesses of the colleges 
appear within and without while their 
strong points suggest a position of ad- 
vantage for future good in education. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Graduate Education in Negro Colleges 
and Universities 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


Diligent research would undoubt- 
edly uncover sporadic attempts, dur- 
ing the past, to give graduate educa- 
tion in a number of Negro schools. 
Not long ago the writer came across 
two master’s theses: ““A Natural Trin- 
ity” in the field of biology at the 
Central Tennessee College, 1896, and 
“The Negro in Tennessee Before the 
Civil War” in the field of sociology 
at Fisk University, 1912. The writer 
will leave the task of searching out 
these pioneer efforts to the future his- 
torian of graduate education in Ne- 
gro schools. This article is concerned 
with the present situation, which may 
be considered from two aspects. There 
is first the question of whether Negro 
schools should undertake graduate 
work. Although this question has 
not become the subject of open con- 
troversy, it has been discussed pro 
and con privately in academic circles 
by those most concerned with the 
question. The arguments against 
graduate work are based upon four 
main objections: (1) It adds an un- 
necessary burden to Negro colleges 
and universities which should be con- 
cerned with building up and main- 
taining college standards; (2) it will 
affect the admission of Negro students 
to Northern schools; (3) it will fur- 
ther the educational segregation of the 
races and encourage a double standard 
of scholarship; and (4) Negro schools 
are not equipped either from the 


standpoint of faculty or research re- 
sources to give adequate graduate 
work. This last objection is not so 
much a question of opinion as of ob- 
jective fact. It is connected with the 
second aspect of the question; namely, 
an appraisal of graduate work in Ne- 
gro schools. Although this article is 
primarily concerned with this second 
aspect of the question, the writer feels 
that some attention should be given to 
the objections to graduate education 
in Negro schools. Therefore, each of 
the objections will be considered in 
turn before proceeding to an appraisal 
of the present situation. 


OBJECTIONS TO GRADUATE WorK 
In Necro COLLEGES 


Will the development of graduate 
work in Negro colleges place, as some 
argue, an unnecessary burden upon 
them and thereby dissipate the energy 
and resources that should be devoted 
to the building up and maintenance 
of college standards? Anyone who is 
acquainted with present conditions in 
Negro colleges would answer this 
question in the affirmative if a few 
schools were left out of consideration. 
Undoubtedly, during recent years, 
Negro colleges and universities have 
shown phenomenal growth in respect 
to their resources, their teaching 
staffs, and their academic standing. 
This is shown very clearly in the Sur- 
vey of Negro Colleges and Universi- 
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ties published in 1928 by the United 
States Bureau of Education. For ex- 
ample, the financial support of these 
schools in 1927 was almost four times 
what it was in 1917; while their pro- 
ductive endowments increased 185 per 
cent during this period. In spite of 
this remarkable growth, Negro col- 
leges, as the report showed, were still 
deficient in many aspects if their goal 
were to give a first-rate college educa- 
tion. The majority of the schools had 
inadequate library and laboratory 
facilities, and less than a third of the 
teachers in them held graduate de- 
grees. Improvements, although prob- 
ably retarded by the present depres- 
sion, have continued since the report. 
But one needs only to read the cata- 
logs of some Negro colleges to realize 
how much ignorance still exists in 
them concerning the different branches 
of knowledge. For example, .one 
school announces a course in “Con- 
temporary Hellenistic Philosophy.” 
Thus it is apparent that the first task 
confronting Negro colleges is to be- 
come real colleges. But if these 
schools undertake graduate work 
without any regard for their re- 
sources, competition among them will 
bring about a situation similar to that 
which characterized the attempts at 
undergraduate work in the past. We 
may expect Negro colleges to send out 
masters of arts almost as illiterate as, 
but more ludicrous than, many of the 
bachelors of arts in the past. After 
the experience which Negro colleges 
have had with undergraduate educa- 
tion, there is no excuse for making a 
farce of graduate work. 

Let us consider the probable effect 
of the development of graduate work 
in Negro schools upon the admission 
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of Negro students to Northern schools. 
Those who think that this develop- 
ment will bring about an unfavorable 
reaction on the part of the Northern 
schools base their opinion upon the 
well-known policy of some Northern 
medical schools of advising Negro stu- 
dents to take at least two years of 
their medical education in Negro 
schools. It is not difficult to imagine 
the extension cf this policy to other 
departments of the universities, espe- 
cially where intimate relations be- 
tween the races are involved. Al- 
ready there are cases on record where 
Negro students in educational courses 
have been deprived of practice teach- 
ing or have been given special assign- 
ments. In one case it was explained 
that Negro teaching problems were 
“different” and that practice in the 
white schools would be of no help. 
Although such a policy could be ex- 
tended to advising Negro students to 
take their graduate work in education 
in Negro schools, it is unlikely that 
the development of Negro graduate 
schools would accelerate it. In North- 
ern cities where universities are lo- 
cated, Negro students in education are 
often sent to schools with a large Ne- 
gro attendance. This will probably 
continue to be the policy where pro- 
fessors or the school authorities are 
opposed to permitting Negro students 
to practice in schools where the pupils 
are white. Home economics is an- 
other field in which more or less per- 
sonal and intimate relations have 
caused some opposition to the full 
participation of Negro students in 
class requirements. But in other 
fields of university activities where 
contacts are more impersonal there 
is little likelihood that graduate edu- 
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cation in Negro schools will encourage 
further restrictions upon Negro stu- 
dents. On the other hand, it seems 
likely that Negro students, with in- 
ferior training or lacking in natural 
endowment, will either tend to gravi- 
tate towards Negro graduate schools 
or be encouraged to do so by North- 
ern universities. This, of course, 
could be prevented if Negro schools 
carefully selected the students who 
were to undertake graduate work; but 
if graduate education should develop 
on a large scale in Negro schools the 
general educational level of the stu- 
dent body will reflect the deficiencies 
of their undergraduate education and 
the character of the graduate work 
ean rise no higher than the educa- 
tional status of the students. No fore- 
ing process will be of any avail; 
teachers in Negro colleges are too well 
acquainted with the futility of at- 
tempting to force students to come up 
to standards when their background 
training has been deficient. Excep- 
tional students who cannot meet the 
formal requirements of Northern 
schools might be given an oppor- 
tunity to spend extra time in their 
graduate work; but others should be 
refused unless we want to perpetuate 
all the evils of Negro education from 
which we are beginning to recover. 
Graduate education in Negro schools 
will further the educational segrega- 
tion of the races and encourage a 
double standard of scholarship; thus 
stands the third objection. It cannot 
be denied that, if graduate education 
in Negro schools were to become the 
means whereby the majority of Ne- 
gro students got advanced training, 
this development would lead to the 
erection of barriers on higher levels of 


intellectual culture. The intellectual 
progress which the Negro has made so 
far has depended upon his success in 
breaking down the isolation which his 
color has forced upon him. The op- 
portunity which has been open to him 
to attend the best universities and col- 
leges of the country has been the chief 
means by which the favored few have 
escaped from the intellectual twilight 
of the masses. The best Negro col- 
leges and universities are those pre- 
sided over by faculties composed of 
men who have had the widest con- 
tacts. The most backward colleges 
are those administered by teachers 
who have only partially escaped from 
the isolation of the masses. There- 
fore, any proposal to set up barriers 
on the very level where the Negro has 
been permitted to share in the intel- 
lectual heritage of the world should 
certainly be regarded with suspicion 
and invite opposition. But, though 
this general view of the situation is 
doubtless sound, there are other as- 
pects of the situation which, when 
viewed more closely, reveal inescap- 
able complexities and necessities that 
must be dealt with realistically. In 
the first place, while graduate educa- 
tion seems on first view to be raising 
barriers where they have not existed 
before, it represents a natural de- 
velopment in Negro education which 
appears inevitable as long as racial 
separation, especially in the South, 
continues. Moreover, it does not neces- 
sarily mean the cutting off of those 
sources of contacts which have given 
impetus to the intellectual growth of 
the race. Graduate education has 
been accessible to a relatively small 
number of persons who had the means 
and preparation to undertake ad- 
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vanced work in Northern schools. As 
educational requirements have become 
more exacting, a much larger group of 
teachers and students have sought ad- 
vanced work. Many in the South have 
naturally turned to Negro colleges 
and universities. The demands have 
increased considerably during recent 
years. The question is: How far are 
our colleges prepared to give this ad- 
vanced work? But, since the answer 
to this question is embodied in our 
consideration of the fourth objection 
and constitutes the main portion of 
this paper, we shall not undertake to 
answer the question until later on. 
However, we shall give some atten- 
tion to another aspect of the develop- 
ment of graduate work which has 
come about as the result of the im- 
provement in the faculties of Negro 
colleges. 

The character of the faculties of 
Negro colleges has shown remarkable 
improvement since the World War. 
Before the war there were compara- 
tively few teachers in Negro colleges 
who had received a master’s degree 
from reputable universities. A doctor 
of philosophy was somewhat of a sen- 
sation. Over two-thirds of the Ne- 
groes who have earned the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy have received it 
since 1917, while teachers with the 
Master’s degree are becoming quite 
common on college faculties. A num- 
ber of persons who have attained 
higher degrees are giving their atten- 
tion to scholarly research. Naturally, 
they have attracted students who de- 
sired to pursue advanced study under 
their direction. Thus we see how this 
natural development of graduate work 
on a serious basis has come about, not 
as the result of increasing educational 


isolation of the race but because of 
the improvement in the intellectual 
caliber of college professors. This im- 
provement in the intellectual status 
of teachers has helped in turn to 
break down the intellectual isolation 
of students and to extend their mental 
horizons. As students continue to 
make greater demands upon their pro- 
fessors, the latter will more and more 
be compelled to get the best training 
offered in the universities of America 
and Europe. Although this process 
has gone on rapidly, we should not 
overestimate it. Therefore, it is 
proper that we should turn our at- 
tention to the last objection to grad- 
uate education in Negro schools; 
namely, that Negro schools are not 
equipped either from the standpoint 
of faculty or research facilities to give 
adequate graduate work. 
Fortunately, in our consideration of 
this fourth objection we can leave the 
realm of speculation and deal with 
concrete facts. There are four schools 
which are seriously undertaking grad- 
uate work. One of them comprises 
the graduate division in a newly 
created university system. Although 
there is scarcely any room for differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the facts, 
an appraisal of the resources of these 
schools for graduate work is bound 
to involve differences of judgment. 
Therefore, in undertaking this task, 
the writer has not relied solely upon 
his experience as a teacher of under- 
graduate and graduate courses and as 
a student in two universities in the 
North and one in Europe, but he has 
discussed the question with competent 
persons who are engaged in giving 
graduate work in Negro schools. 
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APPRAISAL OF PRESENT GRADUATE 
Work IN NEGRO SCHOOLS 


Our appraisal of graduate work in 

Negro schools will be restricted to a 
consideration of the work being given 
at Hampton Institute, Howard Uni- 
versity, Atlanta University, and Fisk 
University. Restriction of our dis- 
cussion to these four schools may seem 
arbitrary, since graduate work is 
probably either being carried on or 
is contemplated by other schools. For 
example, the 1930-1931 catalog of the 
Prairie View State Normal and In- 
dustrial College has an announcement 
of a graduate department. The gen- 
eral statement says that the purpose 
of the graduate department is: 
... to give to certain exceptional students an 
opportunity to do advanced study in the 
fields of Education, Chemistry, English and 
the Social Sciences, with a view to making 
more effective teachers for the Secondary 
Schools and Junior Colleges, and to provide, 
at least, a general training in the use of the 
more simplified instruments of research and 
investigation of a practical nature. 

From an additional statement in 
the catalog, we learn that the gradu- 
ate department has been established 
because the state of Texas requires 
Negro teachers to measure up to the 
same standards as the white teachers 
but provides no facilities for them to 
take advanced work. Therefore, Ne- 
gro teachers are compelled to assume 
the extra expense of travel and the 
tuition in Northern institutions. More- 
over, it seems from the same state- 
ment that in the establishment of a 
graduate department Negro higher in- 
stitutions will cease to be “veritable 
slaves to Northern universities.” Evi- 
dently graduate work at this school 
has not been undertaken yet for, ac- 
cording to another statement: 


In beginning the work two things would be 
pondered: 


1. The ability of the college to offer the 
proper courses in a very restricted field as 
shown by adequate library material and 
other needed equipment for advanced study. 

2. The ability of the college to furnish 

superior teachers for the project. Teachers 
should not only have won their Master’s 
degree, but should have done a considerable 
amount of graduate work in addition to this 
degree, and either they must have attained 
the Ph.D. degree or this degree must be in 
active progress. 
There are no indications from the 
catalog that either of these conditions 
has been met. Two majors, Educa- 
tion and Chemistry, and two minors, 
English and Social Science, are the 
only subjects listed among the grad- 
uate courses. 

The reasons for the establishment 
of a graduate department, as outlined 
in the catalog of this school, do not 
seem adequate in view of the facili- 
ties for carrying on graduate work. 
Such emancipation from Northern 
universities as is proposed in the an- 
nouncement would only encourage the 
intellectual isolation of the race. If 
the Negroes of Texas cannot get the 
state authorities to deal more equi- 
tably by them, it seems to the writer 
that it would be better to have a few 
teachers get first-rate graduate edu- 
cation in the Northern universities 
than to carry on a caricature of grad- 
uate work and further consolidate the 
evils of separate educational systems. 

Graduate Work at Atlanta Uni- 
versity—When we turn to the four 
schools which we have chosen for 
study in this paper we find a different 
situation. In the case of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, we have a graduate school 
which forms a part of a university sys- 
tem, with Spelman College and More- 
house College serving as undergradu- 
ate women’s and men’s colleges. Ac- 
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cording to this plan, which has been in 
operation since September, 1929, a 
limited number of undergraduate- 
graduate courses “open to specially 
qualified juniors and seniors and grad- 
uate students” are conducted by mem- 
bers of the faculties of the three 
schools. “In addition, the University 
is offering courses for graduate stu- 
dents, only, in Economies and Busi- 
ness, Biology, Education, English, 
History and Home Economics. Under 
direction of the Department of Edu- 
‘vation there is a Laboratory School, 
including nursery school, kindergar- 
ten, elementary school and _ high 
school.” In 1930-1931 the under- 
graduate courses were discontinued. 
For the carrying out of this pro- 
gram the June, 1931, catalog listed 
twenty-six teachers, besides those in 
the Laboratory School, giving either 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS GIVING GRADU- 
ATE WorkK AT ATLANTA UNIVERSITY BY DE- 
PARTMENTS, AND HiagHEest DEGREE HELD, 
1931 
Bach-| Mas- | Doc- 
elor’s | ter’s | tor of 
De- | De- |Philos- 
gree | gree | ophy 








Courses 





Certified Pub)lic 
Accountant 


1. Accounting....... 








a — 1 1 
3. Chemistry....... a 1 — 
4. Economics.......| — 3 — 
5. Education........ 2 1 1 
OS ee — 3 = 
ei ee 1 — 
Oe ee _ 2 1 
9. Home Economics..| — 2 — 
ke ee ~- 1 
11. Mathematies..... — 2 — 
12. Principal of Labo- 
ratory School...) — 1 ae 
13. Sociology........ — 2 — 
14, Zoology.......... — — 1 
Lea ee 3 19* + 


* The degree of a teacher giving courses in 
Economics and Sociology has been listed 
twice. 


full time or part time to the graduate 
program. The following table shows 
the distribution of these teachers (no 
differences in professional rank are in- 
dicated in the catalog) according to 
courses and the highest degrees which 
they hold: 

The same catalog gives the distri- 
bution of graduate students according 
to courses and whether they are full- 
time or part-time students. Arrang- 
ing this information in tabular form 
we have the following grouping: 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF FuLi-TIME AND Part- 
Time GRADUATE STUDENTS IN ATLANTA 
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Courses time time 
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Bs RUCONGINIORS (6.0.0.6. 5u 50. | o | = 
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ee + 4 
7. Home Economizs.... . 1 - 
Mi MMUIRS dx a.cle olecnen ede —_ 6 
9. Mathematics......... 1 = 
Lc ea eee | 2 | Is 





In view of the statement quoted 
above concerning the departments or 
courses in which graduate work is cen- 
tered at present, chemistry, latin and 
mathematics are evidently the fields 
in which education students are spe- 
cializing. Therefore, we shall con- 
sider only those fields which are spe- 
cifically designated as fields for 
graduate degrees in relation to faculty 
and other resources. 

In the field of biology eight regular 
and two seminar courses are offered. 
Two of these courses are open to 
undergraduate students while the six 
other courses, excluding the seminar 
courses, are primarily for graduate 
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students. There were two full-time 
students and one for part time en- 
rolled in this department which had 
three teachers, two of whom held the 
degree of doctor of philosophy, and a 
third possessed a master’s degree, 
when the catalog was issued, but has 
subsequently received his doctor’s de- 
gree. This department seems to be 
competently staffed for the type of 
graduate courses offered and the num- 
ber of students pursuing advanced 
work. The department of economics, 
in which three full-time students were 
enrolled, has three teachers with mas- 
ter’s degrees and a teacher of account- 
ing who is a Certified Public Ac- 
countant. Nineteen semester courses 
were listed in this department, two 
not being offered in 1930-31. Three 
courses were open to undergraduates; 
twelve were primarily for graduates; 
and four, including two seminars, 
were for graduates only. The courses 
offered in this department extended 
over many fields: economic history of 
Europe and America, economic and 
labor problems, economic institutions, 
economic thought, statistics, insur- 
ance, and various courses in finance. 
Such an extensive program of work on 
the graduate level would require a 
much larger staff of authorities or 
scholars with much more experience 
in research than that possessed by 
those who have the burden of this 
extensive program. Many of these 
courses are, of course, in the field of 
practical business and are evidently 
taught from that point of view rather 
than from the standpoint of science. 
We shall have occasion to refer to 
this question later. 

Eight students, three full-time and 
five part-time, were enrolled in the 
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education courses which were given 
by four teachers. One of these 
teachers had earned the doctorate; 
one, the master’s degree; and two the 
bachelor’s degree. The fifteen semes- 
ter courses in education, including 
two seminars, were principally or ex- 
clusively graduate courses. They in- 
cluded the usual theory and method 
courses for high school and elemen- 
tary school teachers, in addition to a 
course in statistics and one on mental 
testing. The excellent facilities for 
laboratory work, as well as the train- 
ing and experience of the teachers in 
charge of these courses, make pos- 
sible graduate work of a high order. 

One teacher with the doctor’s de- 
gree and two with master’s degrees 
have charge of the eighteen courses 
including two seminars offered in his- 
tory. All except four courses are 
either primarily or exclusively for 
graduate students. Here again, as in 
the case of the courses in economics, 
we find a great diversity of courses 
that would require more specialized 
knowledge and experience in research 
if they are to be graduate courses 
than is represented in the present 
teaching resources. The announce- 
ment that next year there will be an 
additional history teacher, who has 
completed his doctorate at Harvard 
and has done considerable work in 
research, indicates that these difficul- 
ties are being overcome. The ten 
graduate courses in English, in which 
four full-time and four part-time stu- 
dents were enrolled, were conducted 
by three teachers holding the master’s 
degree. These courses, which deal 
with periods in English literature, 
Anglo-Saxen, Chaucer and Shake- 
speare, offer the beginnings of grad- 
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uate work in this field on a large 
scale. The seven courses of graduate 
work, including two semesters of a 
seminar in clothing, comprise the 
courses which are offered in home eco- 
nomics under two teachers holding 
the master’s degree. One full-time 
student was enrolled. It is difficult 
to see how the diverse courses listed 
in this field, which include Child De- 
velopment, Behavior Problems, Ele- 
mentary Nutrition, Institutional 
Cooking and Institutional Manage- 
ment, and Home Management, can 
be related to any definite graduate 
interest of the student or aim of a 
graduate school. It may be that this 
department has been organized to 
meet a demand for graduates with 
some knowledge of these different sub- 
jects; but that raises the larger ques- 
tion: What should be the aim of grad- 
uate work? Therefore, we cannot 
conclude this brief description and 
appraisal of the graduate work being 
offered at Atlanta without some com- 
ment on the courses offered in the de- 
partment of economics. 

The aim of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and Business Administration 
seeks, according to the announcement, 
“to provide training in the funda- 
mental principles and practices of 
business.” The announcement con- 
tinues: 

Knowledge of business administration is, 
generally speaking, a closed book to Negroes 
in the South. Yet if Negroes are to build 
up their economic position and be prepared 
to assume their just burden in the economic 
development of the country—if they are to 
be able even to earn a livelihood and live 
fruitful lives—they must learn business 
principles and procedures and acquire an 
understanding of the conduct of business on 
a larger scale than is now possible. Fur- 
thermore, Negroes must learn how to take 


advantage of the opportunities accorded by 
cooperation with white business agencies. 


This sounds like a very logical pro- 
gram for a group that is denied the 
opportunity to learn the technique of 
modern business, but it will not stand 
close examination. Surely, no one can 
object if a university undertakes to 
study scientifically the phenomena of 
modern business rather than to con- 
fine itself to abstract principles of 
economics. But this is an entirely 
different thing from training men for 
business, which, in the opinion of the 
writer, is not the task of a university. 
Moreover, such a program, when 
viewed in the light of the Negro’s eco- 
nomic status in America, does not 
offer a way out of his difficulties. It 
is not true, as so often argued as an 
excuse for the Negro’s business fail- 
ures, that he has failed chiefly because 
of ignorance. The Negro enterprises 
which have been conspicuous failures 
have employed men with the best 
training in business administration 
offered in Northern white schools. 
Space will not permit more than a 
mere reference to the fundamental 
factors which affect the development 
of Negro business. Negro business 
can not develop in a world by itself. 
It must develop as a part of the en- 
tire economic structure of America. 
Therefore, its development is related 
to and dependent upon the develop- 
ment of the modern corporation, our 
whole system of credit, and the pres- 
ent control of basic resources. There 
is no magic in the educational process 
that can banish these realities. 

Graduate Work at Fisk Univer- 
sity—Although graduate work was 
offered at Fisk University as long as 
twenty years ago, only during recent 
years has it been undertaken seriously 
on a large scale. At the present time, 
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Winter Quarter, 1932-1933, thirty-four 
students are enrolled for graduate 
courses and are distributed as fol- 
lows in six departments: education, 
11; chemistry, 8; English, 7; soci- 
ology, 6; biology, 1; and physics, 1. 
The development of graduate work at 
Fisk University has been due to two 
principal causes—the demand on the 
part of teachers for advanced study in 
education, and the desire on the part 
of students to pursue studies under 
teachers engaged in research: In the 
department of chemistry four grad- 
uate courses are offered students, who 
“must have had the equivalent of 
forty-five credit hours of college 
chemistry.” The teachers in charge 
of the graduate work in this depart- 
ment include a research professor who 
holds the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy, and a professor with the degree 
of master of science. The students 
are required to spend two years of 
graduate study in order to receive the 
master’s degree. Graduate work, which 
is carried on in biology under'a re- 
search professor with the degree of 
doctor of philosophy and an instructor 
with the degree of master of science, is 
confined to advanced work over a 
period of two years with an excep- 
tional student who is required to 
spend a summer doing research at one 
of the biological research stations. Al- 
though one graduate student is en- 
rolled in the physics department, it 
is the policy of this department not 
to award a graduate degree. The 
graduate work, which is given under 
a research professor who holds the 
doctor’s degree, is open to advanced 
students who plan to do graduate 
work elsewhere. 

About a third of the graduate stu- 
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dents at Fisk are enrolled in educa- 
tion. These students may, upon satis- 
factory completion of their work, be 
awarded the master’s degree in one 
year. These courses are given by two 
professors, one holding the degree of 
doctor of philosophy and the other the 
master’s degree with work about com- 
pleted on his doctorate, and an asso- 
ciate professor with the same train- 
ing as the latter. There are seventeen 
full quarter courses and four less than 
quarter courses open to graduate stu- 
dents. These courses include the con- 
stantly growing variety of courses in 
education which include training in 
the technique of teaching as well as 
theoretical and scientific interest in 
educational problems. This depart- 
ment is attempting to meet the specific 
needs of teachers who must meet the 
requirements of state, county, and 
city boards of education. Students 
are admitted for graduate work in the 
department of English who have com- 
pleted the equivalent of an under- 
graduate major in English at Fisk 
University. This department has one 
research professor with the doctor’s 
degree, two professors with the mas- 
ter’s degree, and one assistant profes- 
sor with a master’s degree. Six full 
quarter courses and others for which 
there is a demand are offered to grad- 
uate students in this department. 
The graduate work which is under- 
taken by the department of sociology 
has been due to the fact that students 
have applied to Fisk to work on spe- 
cific problems under professors en- 
gaged on research projects. So far no 
degrees have been granted in soci- 
ology. Some of the six graduate stu- 
dents who are working at present on 
problems in the department of soci- 
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ology have been in the department two 
years. The granting of the master’s 
degree in this department is dependent 
primarily upon the quality of the 
work. The time element is a sec- 
ondary consideration. 

The graduate work carried on at 
Fisk University is subject more or 
less to the same limitations as those 
found in the other three schools dis- 
cussed in this paper. Here, as in the 
other schools, a cautious and well- 
thought-out program of graduate 
study in harmony with the resources 
of the school is necessary for the de- 
velopment of graduate work on a 
sound basis. An appreciation of these 
limitations is seen in the requirement 
of most departments that students 
spend two years in residence. 

Graduate Work at Hampton Insti- 
tute—Graduate courses leading to the 
degree of master of arts, which have 
been offered in education at Hampton 
Institute during summer sessions since 
1928, represent a restricted but care- 
fully planned program of advanced 
study, designed to “give the broad cul- 
tural background needed by princi- 
pals, supervisors, and heads of depart- 
ments.” These courses “are open to 
students holding baccalaureate de- 
grees from Hampton Institute, or 
other colleges of similar grade.” So 
far Hampton has not undertaken to 
give graduate work to students who 
desire to become “special teachers of 
mathematics, science, etc.” The grad- 
uate work is under the direction of a 
committee on graduate study, com- 
posed of the President, the Director 
of Extension Service, and the Director 
of the School of Education and the 
Summer School. The last-named per- 
son maintains the continuity between 


regular winter work and the graduate 
work in summer, which is given by 
special teachers from colleges and uni- 
versities of the North. 

A candidate for the master’s degree 
is required to spend thirty-six weeks 
in residence. “The requirement of 36 
weeks of residence in the dormitories 
of the Institute may be met by at- 
tendance for three summer sessions of 
two terms each, or six summer terms 
of six weeks each. All work for the 
master’s degree must be completed 
within a period of six years from the 
time of registering.” 

The following graduate courses are 
offered to the fifty students registered 
in the graduate department—those 
courses marked with an asterisk will 
be given during the summer of 1933: 
Biology 

Biology 205—General Physiology. 

Biology 206—Plant Physiology. 


*Biology 207—Genetics. 
*Biology 208—Bacteriology. 


Education 
Education 201—Philosophy of Education. 
Education 204—Educational Sociology. 
*Education 205—Measuring Results in 
Education. 

*Education 206—Problems in Elemen- 
tary-School Curriculum-Making. 
*Education 207—Problems in Secondary 

Education. 
Education 208— School Administration 
and Supervision. 
*Education 218—Problems in Research. 
History 
History 201— Problems in History of 
Medieval Europe. 
History 202— Problems of History of 
Modern Europe. 
History 203—Problems in Early Ameri- 
can History. 
History 204—Problems in the History of 
the United States since 1830. 
Social Studies 
Economics 201—Economic Problems. 
Sociology 201—Social Problems. 


The summer school instructors hold 
the following degrees: Five have mas- 
ters’ degrees with additional graduate 
work to their credit, and six hold the 
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doctor’s degree. During each term of 
the Summer School two professors de- 
vote their entire time to graduate in- 
struction. 

This restricted program of graduate 
work seems to the writer to rest upon 
a very sound conception. It is admi- 
rably adapted to the specific needs of 
graduate students in a definite field 
and the present resources of the 
school. The school feels that there 
is a need for the “extension of the 
graduate work to special fields, such 
as English, Mathematics, Science, So- 
cial Studies, etc.”” The school recog- 
nizes that this would require an ‘“ad- 
ditional allowance in the Hampton In- 
stitute budget for the hiring of more 
men and women who hold the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy and for the 
purchase of additional books for the 
library and scientific equipment.” 

Graduate Work at Howard Uni- 
versity—We come finally to Howard 
University, where the Graduate Di- 
vision was organized in 1927 “as a 
definite unit of instruction in the Uni- 
versity, with its own administrative 
and supervising officers and faculty.” 
Howard University is the only Negro 
institution of higher learning equipped 
at present to give graduate work on a 
large scale. It holds this unique posi- 
tion because of the character of its 
faculty, its laboratory and library 
facilities, and its location in respect 
to other institutions which may be 
drawn upon for purposes of research. 
At present Howard offers graduate 
work leading to the degrees of Master 
of Arts and Master of Science in the 
College of Liberal Arts and the Col- 
lege of Education. 

Admission to the Graduate Division 
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is based upon the following require- 
ments: 


Any person who is a graduate of a college 
or university on the approved list when the 
degree was granted and whose graduate 
major is in a department approved by the 
committee for graduate work may be ad- 
mitted to the Graduate Division. Admis- 
sion to the Graduate Division does not im- 
ply admission to candidacy for a higher de- 
gree. 


Since admission to the Graduate 
Division does not imply admission to 
candidacy for a higher degree, the fol- 
lowing requirements are laid down 
concerning admission to candidacy 
and residence: 


Admission to candidacy for the Master’s de- 
gree shall be valid for not more than three 
calendar years. Students wishing to be ad- 
mitted to candidacy should secure an admis- 
sion blank from the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study. The applicant 
must have chosen a suitable problem for a 
thesis subject, with the approval of the 
major professor. 

The applicant must submit a list of the 
undergraduate courses taken in the field of 
his graduate study, and a list of graduate 
courses completed, being taken, and yet to 
be pursued, in the field of his graduate 
study. 

No student will be recommended for a 
degree who has not spent at least one year 
(three quarters) in residence at Howard 
University. The period of residence need 
not be continuous. Various factors may 
make it necessary for a candidate to spend 
more than three quarters in study for the 
Master’s degree. 


According to the 1931-1932 Circu- 
lar of Information of the Graduate 
Division there were eighty-seven 
graduate students registered in seven- 
teen courses in the College of Liberal 
Arts and seventy-eight in the College 
of Education. Thirty-one of these 
one hundred and sixty-five students 
held fellowships. The distribution of 
the fellows as to courses was as fol- 
lows: chemistry, 6; education, 5; Ro- 
mance languages, zoology, English, 
and physics, 3 each; history and 
mathematics, 2 each; and psychology, 
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philosophy, German and botany, 1 
each. Two of the fellows in chem- 
istry held the doctors’ degree from 
German universities, while one in 
zoology held the master of science de- 
gree from Howard University. 
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character and size of the staff which 
is devoting part of its time to grad- 
uate work. On the whole, it appears 
that the teaching facilities and the 
number of graduate courses in each 
department (see Catalog) are ade- 


TABLE III 


DIsTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF GRADUATE CouRSES AT Howarp 
University, 1931-32 











| | Degrees of Teach-} 
| ers: 1932-1933 


Rank of Teachers: 1931-1932 

















o | Number} 

Ourses wee | | Asso- | Assist- 

| Students) Master’s| aan | Pro- | ciate | ant | In- 
| Degree | ° ad || fessor | Pro- | Pro- | structor 

| | a a fessor | fessor 
1. Anatomy...........) Lo | — | — | — | — | = 
i 1 | — | 3 | 2 | 1 j;-— — 
3. Chemistry......... i i 3* | 2 || 1 | 2 2 2 
4. Commerce.........| 1}—- | = _ { ~ —- | =- 
5. Economics.........| ? RS eet 2 | — | 1 Te 
0 Sa 14 5 1 | : ae 3 2 ;-— 
ana 2} — | it} — | 1a] = “es 
ee ae 23);— |} 3 || » | | 1 — 
9. History............ mi 4 1 2 | — oe ses 
10. Mathematics....... 3 | leg 1 2 | 1 — — 
WEENIE so ia..6 sis 06-4: 3}; — —_ —- | — — — 
12. Philosophy......... 2 | ib 1 1 | — — 1 
13. Physics. .7......... ed 2 — 1} — 1 
14. Political Science....) 1 | 1 — — | — 1 — 
15. Psychology......... 4 |; => 2 yo 1 — —_ 
LS 3 / —- | —- | — — _— — 
a Se 10 | ; | 3 |i 1 | — 3 — 
18. Education.......... 78 5* 3 || 3 | 2 3 0 
Total............- 165 20 23 1 | 13 | 13 | 4 





* Five teachers in the College of Liberal Arts and four in the College of Education were 


completing their work on their doctorate. 


+ The teacher of Romance Languages holds the D.M.L. degree. 


In Table III we have the distribu- 
tion of the teachers giving graduate 
courses according to the degrees which 
they hold and their rank.’ From this 
table we can get some idea of the 


1 The slight discrepancy between the num- 
ber of teachers arranged according to de- 
grees and the number of those arranged ac- 
cording to rank is due to the fact that the 
latter was taken from the 1931-1932 bulletin 
while the former is based upon information 
furnished for the present year. 


quate. However, one or two weak 
spots appear in the program. Politi- 
cal Science and Romance Languages, 
especially, which must require con- 
siderable amount of undergraduate 
instruction, need additional teachers 
of professional rank to carry on grad- 
uate work. The writer does not have 
at his disposal any information on the 
graduate work in commerce. In the 
College of Education the size of the 
faculty and the rank of the teachers 














seem adequate for the program which 
it is undertaking. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


A survey of graduate work in Ne- 
gro colleges and universities may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. Graduate work has developed 
during the past five years in the four 
schools which we have reviewed, first, 
in response to a growing demand on 
the part of students for advanced 
study, especially in the field of educa- 
tion; second, to give serious students 
an opportunity to carry on research 
under professors engaged in research 
problems; and, third, as the result of 
an attempt to meet two of these de- 
mands by the creation of a graduate 
school in the far South in connection 
with several colleges. The graduate 
work of these schools is confined to 
courses leading to the master’s degree. 
Atlanta University’s plan not to give 
work, “only in exceptional instances,” 
for the doctorate during the first five 
years of its work should, in view of 
the present resources of the school, be 
extended indefinitely. In fact, it 
would be better to abandon the idea 
of work for the doctorate. 

2. In each of the four schools where 
graduate work is being undertaken, 
the present plans seem to be well- 
thought-out, on the whole, and show 
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an appreciation of the limited facili- 
ties for graduate work. 

3. In view of the limited resources 
of these schools, in respect to financial 
support for men who are scholars and 
authorities in their fields, and labora- 
tory and library facilities, the best 
plan for the development of graduate 
work seems to be for each school, ex- 
cept Howard University, to concen- 
trate their work in two or three fields 
at the most. This seems the best 
policy in spite of the fact that these 
schools expect, on the whole, to serve 
certain areas. For example, it seems 
that Hampton Institute, because of 
its organization and traditions in the 
field of practical studies, would be 
better prepared to develop graduate 
courses in home economics than At- 
lanta University; while Atlanta Uni- 
versity could devote its resources to 
history and economics. This division 
of labor on the part of the schools 
offering graduate courses would both 
be economical and promote the effi- 
ciency of the work. 

4. As the present four schools 
which are seriously undertaking grad- 
uate work seem to be adequately 
meeting the demands for graduate 
work in Negro schools, there does not 
appear to be any reason why other 
Negro schools should undertake such 
work. They should devote their re- 
sources to the building up of standard 
colleges. 








CHAPTER VII 


The Education of Negro Ministers 


B. E. MAYS 


History IN RETROSPECT 


It is not surprising that the Negro 
minister whose chief function it was to 
deal with religion in the realm of the 
supernatural would be the first to 
emerge in the Negro group and the 
first to achieve acceptance by the 
group. Nor is it strange that slave 
masters would permit a degree of free- 
dom in religion before they would al- 
low it to exist in social and economic 
areas. 

Religion is non-competitive. Fre- 
quently it does not deal with social 
and economic needs. Often it projects 
its hopes in a distant future or dreams 
of a heaven where the values sought 
here, but unattained, will be realized 
in some far-off glory land. The early 
religion of the Negro was, possibly of 
necessity, largely of this sort; so it 
was much easier for the Negro to 
achieve freedom in religion than it was 
for him to acquire it in other fields. 
It is probably true that leaders in 
great numbers, in social, economic and 
political areas, would have never been 
permitted to rise as rapidly as they 
were allowed to rise in religious cir- 
cles. Since his religion was non-com- 
petitive and since the values sought 
were not directly those of this world, 
the Negro was allowed more freedom 
in church and religion. 

In a sense, nothing is more vitally 
a part of man than his religion. It is 
far more difficult to keep a man, 


though a slave, from expressing and 
practicing his religion than it is to 
prohibit him from expressing and ex- 
ercising his social and political views. 
Religion is as close to man as breath- 
ing. 

Then, too, there was the element of 
fear. The Negro who said God had 
called him to preach and demonstrated 
it with convincing speech would nat- 
urally make an impression upon a 
few slave owners. There is a tradi- 
tional belief that it is a dangerous 
thing to tamper with a man of God. 
Even since emancipation some whites 
have feared the Negro’s influence with 
God. It is reported, and on good au- 
thority, that a prominent judge in an 
outstanding Southern town said on 
one occasion that he stood in fear of 
the prayers of C. T. Walker more 
than he did all the other forces in 
that state combined. Carter G. 
Woodson in The History of the Ne- 
gro Church has pointed out that many 
decades prior to emancipation power- 
ful Negro preachers impressed the 
whites by their eloquent speech which 
was an asset to the Negro in his quest 
for freedom. 

As previously stated, the Negro 
minister was the first to be accepted 
by the Negro group; primarily be- 
vause of the nature of religion, partly 
because the minister was the first to 
be tolerated in appreciable numbers 
by the slave owners and because he 
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needed no special formal training in 
order to preach. 

He was ordained and “called” of 
God to his task. All other profes- 
sional groups have had, through a 
long and difficult process, to win ac- 
ceptance by the Negro. For quite a 
long time, and today in some in- 
stances, the Negro doctor, lawyer and 
business man were considered by Ne- 
groes as incapable of performing their 
tasks with the same degree of effi- 
ciency as white men. It was never 
thus with the Negro minister. As a 
special representative of God, he was 
full-grown at the very beginning. 
Furthermore, the Negro minister won 
his way into the hearts of his people. 
He blessed the baby at birth, he mar- 
ried the adults, and in the hours of 
death and bereavement he shared the 
people’s grief; he consoled them and 
brought them comfort. The Negro 
minister developed into a many-sided 
man. He gave counsel not only in 
morals and religion but in business 
and practical affairs. These are the 
chief factors that gave the Negro min- 
ister a place of preeminence in the 
Negro group. 

It is not difficult to see how this 
idea of the “call” and the eminent 
position the Negro preacher formerly 
held would greatly influence the atti- 
tude of the minister and the people 
toward the education of the Negro 
preacher. Being called of God, it was 
not essential for him to be highly 
trained. Furthermore, immediately fol- 
lowing emancipation, Negro churches 
grew up in rapid numbers; there were 
urgent church needs to be met with- 
out delay; and the opportunity for 
academic preparation was not always 
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available to the Negro minister. The 
need of ministerial training was not 
culturally obligatory. Though not so 
highly-trained himself, the minister 
was frequently the best and the only 
trained man of a given community. 
The grand rush on the part of Ne- 
groes to attain high school and college 
education is a comparatively recent 
quest, as will be shown later; and the 
need for highly trained ministers was 
not as urgent in former days as now. 


Tue PreseENT EDUCATIONAL STATUS 
or Necro PAstTors 


A recent book, The Negro’s Church, 

the result of a contemporary study of 
609 urban and 185 rural churches, 
gives a significant insight into the 
academic status of the present-day 
Negro ministry. A careful study was 
made relative to the formal training 
of 591 urban and 135 rural pastors. 
The urban ministers were pastors in 
seven Southern cities and five North- 
ern cities: Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Charleston, Houston, Memphis, New 
Orleans, Richmond, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago. In brief the outstanding find- 
ings follow: 
Of the 591 pastors, 118 or 20 per cent, are 
college graduates; 90, or 15.2 per cent, are 
not college graduates but have had some 
college training ranging from less than one 
to three years; 22, or 3.7 per cent, are nor- 
mal school graduates; 202, or 34.2 per cent, 
are high school graduates; and 159, or 26.9 
per cent, have attended or are graduates of 
grammar school. In other words, the data 
show that four out of five, or 80 per cent, 
are not college graduates; that 361, or 61.1 
per cent, range from high school graduates 
to those who have not even gone through 
grammar school; and that only 208, or 35.2 
per cent, have had from one to four years 
of college training. 
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Of the 591 pastors, 482, or 81.6 per cent, 
do not have any kind of earned seminary 
degree; and only 79, or 13.4 per cent, are 
seminary graduates with B.D. degrees. 

Only 55, or 9.3 per cent, of the ministers 
are graduates of both college and seminary, 
having earned the B.D. degree; only 8, or 
1.3 per cent, are graduates of both college 
and seminary having received the B.Th. de- 
gree; 528, or 89.4 per cent, do not have both 
college and seminary degrees. In fact, 427, 
or 72.4 per cent, do not possess a degree of 
any kind. 


According to the Federal Census of 
Religious Bodies there are 10,158 Ne- 
gro Urban Churches in the United 
States. In the Negro Church Study 
13.4 per cent of the urban pastors 
have B.D. degrees. If this percentage 
should hold for the pastors of the 
10,158 urban churches, then only 
1,361 urban churches have pastors who 
have earned B.D. degrees, leaving 
8,797 urban churches with pastors 
without the bachelor of divinity de- 
gree. 

As one would expect, the training of 
Negro rural ministers is far below 
that of urban ministers. The reason 
is not far to seek. The rural churches 
cannot pay the salaries that the city 
churches pay. The minister who has 
spent time and money to be trained 
is more likely to feel that he cannot 
accept a country church that pays as 
little as from two to five hundred dol- 
lars a year, or less. Even four coun- 
try churches would not be as challeng- 
ing as one city church that pays as 
much as the combined country 
churches. It is also a fact that a con- 
structive program is more difficult 
where the minister has from two to 
four churches under his supervision. 


1Mays and Nicholson, The Negro’s 
Church. New York: Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, 1933, p. 41. 


There are more restrictions in the 
rural areas, and trained men are likely 
to be more sensitive to these restric- 
tions. Furthermore, the congrega- 
tional demand for trained ministers 
is greater in city than in country 
areas because, for the most part, the 
cultural levels are higher in the city 
than in the country. It is also true 
that there are more opportunities and 
advantages within the group itself in 
the city. 

In the study of the Negro Church, 
the academic background of 134 rural 
pastors was studied. Of the 134, only 
3, or 2.2 per cent, were college gradu- 
ates; 2, or 1.5 per cent, had had some 
college training; 7,or 5.2 per cent, were 
normal school graduates; 45, or 33.6 
per cent, were high school graduates; 
and 77, or 37.5 per cent, were of gram- 
mar-school caliber. In other words, 
twenty urban pastors out of each hun- 
dred are college graduate:; only 3 
rural pastors out of each hundred are 
college trained. Thirteen urban pas- 
tors out of each hundred are B.D. 
graduates; only one out of each hun- 
dred of rural pastors are B.D. gradu- 
ates.” 

Even assuming that each college 
rural pastor has four churches, if the 
findings of the study are applicable 
throughout the rural areas, only 12 
churches out of each 185 would have 
college pastors. Assuming further 
that the findings of the rural study are 
approximately applicable to the rural 
situation as a whole, only 2,100 of the 
32,427 rural churches have college 
graduates for pastors, leaving 30,327 
rural churches without college gradu- 
ates for pastors. 


? Tbid., pp. 238-9. 
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Necro UrsBaN Ministers More 
PoorLty TRAINED THAN WHITE 
URBAN MINISTERS 


In making use of the Government 
analysis of material to show that Ne- 
gro ministers are more poorly trained 
than white ministers, one fact should 
be kept in mind: The Government 
percentages are too high. This state- 
ment is based on the findings of two 
studies: The findings of the Study of 
the Negro Church just referred to and 
those of Mark A. May in his current 
study of white theological seminaries. 
In the former study, the authors 
checked the report of degrees through 
the office of the registrars of the vari- 
ous colleges and seminaries. In this 
check, the 155 A.B. degrees decreased 
to 118; the 100 B.D. degrees shrank 
to 79. Since the Government collected 
its data through the mail and did not 
check in the manner indicated, it was 
concluded that the Federal Census of 
Religious Bodies in reporting the de- 
grees of Negro ministers had them ap- 
proximately 11 or 12 per cent too 
high.’ 

Mark A. May of Yale University 
found a similar discrepancy among 
white ministers. May writes: “Of 
2,376 ministers classified by the Cen- 
sus as college graduates, 183 named 
institutions not recognized as colleges, 
212 merely asserted they were college 
graduates, and 156 reported indefi- 
nitely education abroad without nam- 
ing institutions. . Conceivably 
551, or 23.2 per cent, of the total are 
not college graduates.” Keeping these 
facts clearly in mind, we can still get 
a fair comparative picture of the aca- 
demic standing of Negro and white 
ministers. 


*Tbid., pp. 42-3. 
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C. Luther Fry has analyzed and in- 
terpreted the data collected by the 
1926 Federal Census of Religious 
Bodies. He shows that 80 per cent of 
white urban ministers and only 38 per 
cent of Negro urban ministers are 
graduates of either college or semi- 
nary. Fry states further that of the 
white ministers 33 per cent, and of the 
Negro ministers only 7.4 per cent, 
claimed to be graduates of both col- 
lege and seminary.* Proportionately 
speaking, the number of college or 
seminary trained ministers among the 
whites is more than twice the number 
among Negroes. 

Further proof that the academic 
standard of the Negro ministry is ex- 
ceedingly low is brought out by 
Joseph William Nicholson in his doc- 
tor’s thesis at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, August, 1932. Nicholson’s study 
included thirty-five states and the 
District of Columbia. He secured data 
relative to the formal training of 403 
ministers. He points out that 75, or 
18.6 per cent, of the 403 ministers are 
trained in the grades only; that 62, 
or 15.4 per cent, are high school grad- 
uates; that 52, or 12.9 per cent, are 
normal school graduates; that 56, or 
13.8 per cent, are college men; and 
that 44, or 10.9 per cent, hold A.B. de- 
grees only. Nicholson goes on to state 
that 39, or 9.7 per cent, have A.B. and 
B.D. degrees; 18, or 3.2 per cent, hold 
B.D. degrees only; the B.Th. degree is 
held by 8, or 2 per cent; 4, or 1 per 
cent, have both A.B. and B.Th.; 6, or 
1.5 per cent, have A.B., A.M. and 
B.D. degrees; 2, or .5 per cent, hold 
A.B., Ph.D., and B.D. degrees; that 
3, or .7 per cent, have earned both 


*C. Luther Fry, The U. S. Looks at Its 
Churches. New York: Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, 1930, pp. 64-6. 
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A.B. and A.M. degrees; one has a 
M.D. degree and 38 have attended the 
seminary a little.° Mr. Nicholson’s 
study substantiates other discoveries 
that the Government figures as to the 
training of ministers are too high. 
The difference between the 20 per 
cent college graduates among 591 Ne- 
gro ministers in The Negro’s Church 
and the 13.8 per cent in Mr. Nichol- 
son’s Study is partly explained by the 
fact that Mr. Nicholson includes more 
small town ministers in his study than 
the authors included in The Negro’s 
Church. It is generally known that 
the tendency is for the best trained 
ministers to gravitate to the big cities. 


RuraL COMPARISON 


Keeping in mind the established fact 
that the Government’s account of the 
academic training of ministers is too 
high, it is significant to note the dif- 
ference in the formal training of rural 
pastors, Negro and white. Mr. Fry 
states also that 47 per cent of white 
rural ministers and only 17 per cent of 
rural Negro ministers are graduates of 
either college or seminary.® There 
are almost three times as many white 
rural pastors with college or seminary 
degrees as there are Negro ministers. 


Tue Necro MINISTERS SHOULD BE 
Better TRAINED THAN WHITE 
MINISTERS 


It is the conviction of the writer 
that it is necessary for the Negro min- 
ister, and especially the Negro rural 


°Joseph Wm. Nicholson, “An Occupa- 
tional Study of the Christian Ministry 
among Negroes.’ (Unpublished Doctor’s 
Dissertation.) Evanston: Northwestern 


University, 1932, p. 11. 
°C. Luther Fry, op. cit., pp. 64-6. 
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minister, to have a better academic 
background than the white minister. 
Although illiteracy among Negroes has 
been greatly reduced, it is still much 
higher among Negroes than it is 
among whites. For the most part, the 
whites, and especially those in coun- 
try areas, have a far better oppor- 
tunity, owing to discrepancy in school 
advantages and the lower economic 
status of the Negro, to become literate 
than Negroes. In the main, the cul- 
tural level in which the white rural 
minister moves is higher than that in 
which the Negro rural minister moves. 
The white minister can absorb more 
from contact than the Negro minister. 
In most sections of the South, library 
opportunities that are open to white 
ministers are closed to Negro minis- 
ters. In the few centers that provide 
library facilities for Negroes, they are 
grossly inadequate, and in many in- 
stances the kind of literature that is 
released to the Negro library is highly 
censored. The Negro minister, there- 
fore, needs a better academic back- 
ground because his opportunity for 
self-improvement is not equal to that 
of the white minister. The exceptional 
Negro pastor, who draws a large sal- 
ary, may be able to build up an ade- 
quate library of his own; but the num- 
ber that can do this is negligibly small. 


SeLFr-IMPROVEMENT OF NEGRO 
MINISTERS 


Recognizing the danger of over- 
emphasizing degrees, and bearing in 
mind what has already been said of 
the comparatively limited opportunity 
the Negro minister has for self-im- 
provement, it is necessary to see to 
what extent the Negro avails himself 
oi the opportunity to improve himself 
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on the job. Nicholson shows in his 
study that of 365 ministers queried on 
the practice of having a regular time 
for study, 75 per cent say they em- 
phasize this activity; meaning that 
they set aside a special period for 
study. In regard to the activity of 
keeping informed on the current de- 
velopments in literature, science, re- 
ligion and the like, 73 per cent of 331 
ministers claim that they do keep in- 
formed by reading current literature. 
Of 327 ministers, 68 per cent stated 
that they subscribe to current maga- 
zines such as the Christian Century, 
World Tomorrow, The Forum, Har- 
pers, The Atlantic Monthly or de- 
nominational publications.” “A word 
of explanation here may show that 
even the percentage ‘68’ may consist 
largely of subscribers to church pa- 
pers. In many of the Annual Confer- 
ences of the Methodist denominations, 
the ministerial subscription to the 
general church papers is considered 
mandatory and a part of the report of 
the local church and its pastor.” ® 
These facts tend to show that an 
appreciable number of Negro minis- 
ters are keenly alive to the need of 
constant study and improvement in 
order to be able to serve their congre- 
gations and communities more help- 
fully in the light of ever increasing 
need. 
CONSTANT IMPROVEMENT A NECESSITY 


The need of constant improvement 
on the job and the demand for better 
trained ministers in the pulpit will 
continue to increase. The general 
intelligence of the masses will de- 
mand it. Illiteracy among Negroes 
* Joseph Wm. Nicholson, op. cit., pp. 124-5. 
* Ibid., p. 125. 
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decreased from 70 per cent in 1880 to 
22.9 per cent in 1920 and to 16.3 per 
cent in 1930. The layman is reading 
more, as statements from public libra- 
ries show: “All of them report in- 
creases of demand for their services, 
some as high as 50 per cent.” ® 

This need is made more urgent upon 
the minister because of recent inven- 
tion and improvements such as the 
radio and the improved roads. The 
radio has increased the area of com- 
petition. Twenty-five years ago, a 
minister in a small town or country 
area could be, and in many instances 
was, the monarch of all he surveyed. 
He was looked upon as the best 
preacher and the most scholarly of 
men. The people in the community 
had traveled little and they had heard 
only a few ministers preach. This 
is not so today. Good roads and mi- 
gration have contributed their share 
to the fusion of culture. A relatively 
unschooled man in a backward South- 
ern town may have heard in New York 
the outstanding preachers of his group. 
In a South Carolina community, the 
writer has seen great changes within 
the last twenty years. A certain min- 
ister in that community twenty years 
ago would have probably received a 
majority vote by his congregation that 
he was the most outstanding minister 
in the country. In 1932 the writer re- 
visited this community and discovered 
people with radios tuning in to hear 
the great preachers of America. 
Twenty years ago the Reverend X 
was competing with ministers in his 
small country community. Today, the 
same minister is competing with min- 
isters from all over the United States. 


® Joseph M. Nicholson, op. cit., p. 122. 
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The people in that community, though 
still comparatively backward, do not 
talk in terms of the best preacher in 
the world. 

In addition to the factors already 
recorded the number of college grad- 
uates among Negroes is rapidly in- 
creasing. The Atlanta University Pub- 
lication number 15 *° shows that from 
1820 to 1909 inclusive 3,856 Negroes 
graduated from American colleges 
with A.B. degrees. According to the 
educational numbers of the Crisis," 
from 1924 to 1931 inclusive, 10,684 
Negroes graduated from American col- 
leges with A.B. degrees. This number, 
in eight years, almost trebles the num- 
ber that graduated in the 89 years be- 
tween 1820 and 1909. It is probably 
correct to say that more Negroes grad- 
uated from college in the eight years, 
1924-1931 inclusive, than in the 104 
years from 1820 to 1924. The educa- 
tional number of the Crisis for 1924 
records 675 Negro college graduates 
for that year. The educational num- 
ber of the Crisis records 2,123 college 
graduates for 1932—an increase of 
slightly more than 200 per cent in 
nine years. An appreciable number 
of these college men and women are 
members of the church and participate 
in its activities. These facts are 
striking and have great significance in 
our discussion of the need of constant 
study and growth on the part of the 
ministers who preach today, if they 
are to command the respect and al- 
legiance that the ministers of former 
days commanded and received, though 

* Monroe N. Work, Negro Yearbook, 
1924-25. Tuskegee: Tuskegee Institute, 
1925, p. 299. 

4“ Published 69, 5th Ave., New York City. 





less highly trained (many of them) 
than the present-day minister. The 
following quotation is illustrative of 
the point urged here: 

Let the preacher’s reading be constant. One 
hour so spent each day will grant him the 
treasure of five of six worthy books each 
month. He should read the Bible, not 
merely for preaching purposes, but for the 
fructifying of his own spirit. He should 
read it until he has mastered it, until its 
music sings within him, and its pictures 
haunt his mind. He should read the great 
novelists and the poets who stand high on 
the slopes of the magic mountain... . If 
science is the preacher’s interest, he should 
read science; it is the modern Aladdin’s 
Lamp, and some knowledge of science is 
necessary to every teacher in this age. If 
philosophy holds him in noble sway, he 
should read philosophy. A wise summer 
practice (if there is the good fortune of a 
long summer vacation) is the mastery of 
scme one subject—the poetry of John 
Mansfield, or the implications of biology 
for religion, or modern humanism. But, in 
any event he should read big books, the 
books that must be read at the point of a 
pencil and that make the brain perspire.” 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


In the light of these facts, it is im- 
portant to know if the academic prep- 
aration of the men preparing for the 
ministry is being raised and, if so, to 
what extent. Though our standard 
for comparison reaches back only a 
few years, it is sufficient to indicate 
the direction in which we are moving 
with respect to the academic prepara- 
tion of future ministers. 

The readers are no doubt ac- 
quainted with a study of the survey 
of Negro Theological Seminaries made 
in 1924-1925 by W. A. Daniel. A 
quotation from him reveals the aca- 


“ George A. Buttrick, Jesus Came Preach- 
eng. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1931, pp. 150-1. 
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demic status of Negro Theological 
students at the time Mr. Daniel made 
his study: 


Out of a total of 1,011 regular theological 
students there were in 1923-24 only thirty- 
eight college graduates. There are 219 high 
school graduates enrolled in theological 
courses, of whom 171 are bona fide theologi- 
are can- 
most of 


cal students; the other forty-eight 
didates for college degrees doing 
their work in college departments, but en- 


rolled in one or more theological classes.” 


As pointed out in The Negro’s 
Church, a check was made in 1931 on 
the fifty-two departments of theology 
or seminaries covered in Mr. Daniel’s 
report. Questionnaires were sent to 
the deans and presidents in an effort 
to ascertain the exact academic status 
of seminary men now (1931) as com- 
pared with that of 1923-1924. The 
following table reveals the academic 
status of 731 theological students in 








thirty-two theological schools in 
1931: 
TABLE I 
AcaprEmic Status or 731 THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS* 
Academic N. Per 
Background ~ Cent 
Completed 4 Years College. 85 11.6 
Some College (1 to3 Years).| 144 19.6 
High School Graduates....| 258 35.2 
Less than High School.....| 222 30.3 
Special and Ungraded... . .| 22 3.3 
ROGAN) op ilensssi dle pees 731 


| 100.0 
_* Mays and Nicholson, The Negro’s Church. 
New York: Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, 1933, p. 54. 


Contrasting the findings in The 
Negro’s Church with those in The 
Education of Negro Ministers, the fol- 
lowing is revealed: 


*®W. A. Daniel, Education of Negro Min- 
isters. New York: Doran Co., 1925, p. 51. 
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Of 1,011 students enrolled in Negro 
seminaries in 1923-1924 only thirty- 
eight, or 3.75 per cent, were college 
graduates. Table I shows that 85 or 
11.6 per cent, of the 731 enrolled in 
thirty-two seminaries in 1930-31 were 
college graduates. These figures show 
an appreciable increase in the number 
of college men in Negro seminaries. 
Despite this improvement, it is chal- 
lenging to those who are interested in 
the future educational status of Negro 
ministers that 87.4 per cent of the 
men enrolled in thirty-two seminaries 
in 1930-31 were men with less than 
four years’ college training; and more 
challenging still is the fact that 68.8 
per cent of the students in the thirty- 
two seminaries were of high school 
graduate status or below. 

Two other factors are significant: 
The number of Negroes entering the 
ministry is decidedly small in com- 
parison with the number that is plan- 
ning other professions such as medi- 
cine, teaching, law and dentistry. It 
is also conclusively established that 
the number of men enrolled in Negro 
theological seminaries has decreased 
considerably within the last eight or 
ten years.** 


TRAINED MINISTERS ACCEPTABLE TO 
Necro CONGREGATIONS 


Another significant finding in the 
Negro Church Study is the fact that 
the college trained men have more 
than an equal chance of becoming the 
pastors of large-sized, respectable 
Negro churches. It was pointed out 
there that 20 per cent of the 591 urban 
pastors were college men having 
arned the A.B. degree or its equiva- 


“ Mays and Nicholson, op. cit., pp. 51 ff. 
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lent. Interestingly enough “instead 
of the college men having 20 per cent 
of the smallest churches with mem- 
berships less than 200, they have less 
than their share, 12.4 per cent. Less 
also in the group from 200 to 400— 
17 per cent rather than 20 per cent. 
From 400 and above they have more 
than 20 per cent in every instance 
save one, the 800 to 1,000 group. The 
percentage of college men _ serving 
churches with memberships between 
1,000 and 1,400 almost doubles the 
20 per cent of the college men for the 
entire study. In other words, there 
are 251 churches with congregations 
of 400 members and above. Of this 
number 67, or 26.6 per cent, have col- 
lege graduates for pastors instead of 
20 per cent, or 6.6 per cent more than 
their share. There are 358 churches 
with memberships less than 400. Of 
this number 51, or 14.2 per cent, are 
under the ministry of college men, 5.8 
per cent less than their share. There- 
fore the college man has more than 
an even chance of being called to a 
large church. These facts show that 
Negro congregations, especially the 
large ones, are more in favor of 
trained leadership than is currently 
believed.” +° 


Necro THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
NEGLECTED 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
oldest Negro colleges, like the oldest 
white colleges, originated as centers 
to train ministers, most of the Negro 
colleges have allowed their depart- 
ments of theology to trail incredibly 
behind the other college departments 
both with respect to equipment and 


% Mays and Nicholson, zbid., pp. 46-7. 
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standardization. In most Negro col- 
leges that claim to give men theo- 
logical training, the department is so 
far below, in actual academic quality, 
other departments such as biology, 
chemistry, mathematics, social sci- 
ences and the like, that the depart- 
ments of theology are not respectable, 
and the men in the divinity schools 
are often looked upon as men of less 
ability than the men in other depart- 
ments. The standard for entering the 
theological departments has either 
been exceedingly low or no entrance 
requirement at all except the fact that 
the applicant is a minister. Then, too, 
it frequently happens that the teach- 
ers in the theological departments of 
our colleges are not as well trained 
as the teachers in the other depart- 
ments; either that or the schools have 
been satisfied to have one outstanding 
scholarly man of religion as if a sem- 
inary can be built up with one man. 
Often pastors with virtually no formal 
training teach in Negro seminaries. 
If the various Baptist schools, that 
have one or two efficient theologians 
each, were to consolidate their forces, 
they could build one or two first-rate 
seminaries. If the various Methodist 
groups were to do the same, they 
would also have one or two first-class 
seminaries. If denominational bar- 
riers could be abolished, such a proc- 
ess would make possible the found- 
ing of one or two outstanding inter- 
denominational seminaries. The times 
demand that Negro theological semi- 
naries be consolidated rather than be 
allowed to continue the ineffective 
work that is now spread out over too 
wide an area. 

As a result of these facts, most of 
the best students in Negro colleges, 
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who go into the ministry, have found 
it necessary to pursue their training 
at the University of Chicago, Union, 
Colgate-Rochester, Harvard, Drew, 
Oberlin, Boston University, Yale and 
other Northern seminaries. The point 
here is not to argue against Negro 
students entering Northern seminaries 
—they should continue to do this— 
but the point advanced here is that 
Negro seminaries are, for the most 
part, so inferior in quality that Negro 
students are forced to take their re- 
ligious training outside of Negro sem- 
inaries. Their going to Northern sem- 
inaries should be a matter of choice 
rather than a necessity as now caused 
by the inadequacy of Negro semina- 
ries. There is scarcely one Negro semi- 
nary in America, including our best, 
that ranks with the white seminaries 
enumerated above. 


Most Recent NEGLEcT oF NEGRO 
SEMINARIES 


The Negro theological seminaries 
have been more highly neglected with- 
in recent years. There has been great 
emphasis in Negro colleges to raise the 
collegiate standing. There has been 


a grand rush to build class “A” col- 
leges. Within recent years an appre- 
ciable number of Negro colleges have 
achieved class “A” and “B” ratings. 
In the rush to get endowments and 
men with advanced degrees in col- 
legiate and graduate areas, the Ne- 
gro theological seminaries have been 
largely forgotten, and they have not 
improved with the same degree of 
rapidity that has characterized our 
colleges. It should be clearly under- 
stood that it is not the purpose here 
to criticize Negro colleges for raising 
their standards. The writer is well 
aware of the fact that the number of 
Negro colleges with “A” rating is in- 
deed negligible and that the number 
must be rapidly increased. But there 
is no denying the fact that one of the 
next great steps in Negro education 
should be to found a few Negro theo- 
logical seminaries that will be the 
peers of any seminary in America. If 
religion is to be respectable, challeng- 
ing, and increasingly helpful to the 
group, we have no other choice than 
to concern ourselves more in the fu- 
ture with theological education among 
Negroes than we have in the past. 








CHAPTER VIII 


Higher Education of Negro Women 


LUCY D. SLOWE 


{ARLY History 

It appears that the first Negro 
woman to complete a college course 
in America was Mary Jane Patterson, 
who was graduated in 1862 from 
Oberlin College with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. This event, happen- 
ing before the issuing of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, marks the be- 
ginning of higher education for Negro 
women in the United States. 

It is significant, in the light of the 
subsequent history of college educa- 
tion for Negro women, that the first 
woman graduate received her training 
in a co-educational school, and that a 
vast majority of these women, since 
this event, have been graduated from 
the same type of college. There are in 
the United States today only three 
colleges maintained exclusively for 
the education of Negro women—Ben- 
nett, Spelman, and Tillotson; conse- 
quently the problem of their higher 
education is essentially the problem 
of educating “the weaker sex” in col- 
leges with ‘“‘the stronger sex.” 

The history of the education of Ne- 
gro women, therefore, does not paral- 
lel exactly the history of education of 
white women. While Oberlin College 
opened in 1833 for the admission of 
all races and both sexes, there was a 
long period of struggle for the admis- 
sion of women to college, but, by the 
time of the founding of Vassar Col- 
lege in 1865, at least three Negro 
women had been awarded the degree 


of Bachelor of Arts. By the time any 
considerable number of Negro women 
were ready for college, the question of 
the right of women to a college educa- 
tion had been, to all intents and pur- 
poses, settled. 

After the close of the Civil War, 
co-educational colleges for Negroes 
sprang up in various places in the 
South and the real education of Ne- 
gro women began. Howard Univer- 
sity, founded in 1867; Fisk University, 
founded in 1865; Atlanta University, 
1867; Shaw University, 1865; Straight 
College, 1869; Tougaloo, 1869, are 
among the important institutions 
which admitted women and men on 
the same basis. 

It is a fact that the segregated col- 
lege has never played a very impor- 
tant part in the training of Negro col- 
lege women, hence, even if it were the 
purpose of this paper to compare the 
advantages of the co-educational col- 
lege with those of the segregated col- 
lege, there would be scarcely enough 
data to make the comparison worth- 
while. There is no counterpart of 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mount Hol- 
yoke, Wells, Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, 
Mills, Barnard, among the Negro in- 
stitutions. The problem of the higher 
education of the Negro woman is 
therefore found in the co-educational 
institutions. The assumption that 
women were not endowed with the ca- 
pacity to pursue standard college 
courses had been disproved before the 
influx of Negro women to college, for 
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those who entered co-educational col- 
leges studied the identical subjects 
studied by men. Indeed, in the early 
days there was only one course for 
students to follow—the traditional 
classical course. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE CURRICULA OF THE 
COLLEGES 


In examining the curricula of the 
various colleges, it is interesting to 
note that they all are striking in their 
similarity, and to note further that 
they are pointed toward the same ob- 
jective—the training of teachers and 
preachers. Ifa history of all the grad- 
uates of Negro colleges were available, 
it would show that the vast majority 
of these graduates have gone into the 
teaching profession. This was brought 
about by the great need for trained 
teachers for the mass of Negroes and 
also by the fact that it was the easiest 
profession for them to enter. It is 
true that the colleges have trained 
men for the ministry, for law, and for 
medicine, but, by far, the largest num- 
ber of Negro college graduates, men 
and women, are following the teach- 
ing profession. Thus the aims of the 
founders of these institutions of higher 
learning to a great extent have been 
carried out. 


CHANGES IN CURRICULA NEEDED FOR 
Mopern Lira 


Regardless, however, of the purpose 
of colleges of a past day, if they are 
to serve the needs of the present time, 
they must examine and re-examine 
their curricula in the light of changes 
in modern life. Since the opening of 
most of the Negro colleges between 
1865 and 1875, momentous changes 
have taken place in American life af- 


fecting every phase of its existence, 
but no group has been as seriously af- 
fected as American women. Any dis- 
cussion of the education of women 
must take into consideration the pres- 
ent status of women, their opportuni- 
ties and their chances for achievement 
in the new order. 

It is the purpose of this paper to dis- 
cuss the problem of the higher edu- 
cation of Negro women in the light of 
conditions in the modern world. Since 
these conditions affect them in the 
same way that they affect other 
women, Negro women must be pre- 
pared for making their contribution to 
the problems of the world. 

In considering the preparation of 
women for their places in the modern 
world, it is well to recall some of the 
important changes which have come 
about in our industrial, domestic, po- 
litical and social life. The vast changes 
in our mode of living ushered in by the 
industrial revolution have upset com- 
pletely the routine of life as it moved 
as late as 1865. Home occupations 
have all but disappeared with the pos- 
sible exception of the preparation of 
meals, and this occupation is being 
taken over by numerous restaurants, 
cafeterias, hotels, etc. 

The taking of their traditional work 
out of the home has sent thousands of 
women into commercial and industrial 
pursuits. Women who had always 
spent their lives in caring for their 
own homes, in doing the sewing, pre- 
serving, and other household tasks for 
which they usually received no direct 
pay, found themselves the recipients 
of weekly wages and their attendant 
independence. The employment of 
women in gainful occupations has 
done more than any other factor to 
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change the home life and the social 
life of men, women and children. 
Whether or not the change has been 
altogether beneficial is beside the 
point in this discussion; the fact re- 
mains that the present industrial sys- 
tem has revolutionized the lives of 
women and, indirectly, the lives of 
men. A discussion of the education 
of women has to take this fact into 
account. 

Scarcely less important than the 
changes brought about by the indus- 
trial revolution have been the changes 
brought about by the political inde- 
pendence of women. The achieving 
of the full rights of citizenship by 
women has had a profound effect upon 
them as individuals and upon their 
relationship to their several communi- 
ties and to their government. Their 
participation in the civic activities of 
their communities has extended their 
interests beyond their homes, their 
cities, their states and their nation. 
Negro women, no less than white 
women, must be prepared for the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship if they are 
to discharge their duties to the gov- 
ernment under which they live and if 
they are to be capable of watching in- 
telligently their own interests, and of 
using their ballot in preserving and 
promoting these interests. 

The great question before college 
administrators today is whether or not 
the curricula of their several schools 
have been organized to meet the needs 
of women who must live in and make 
their contribution to a changed eco- 
nomic, industrial, and political order. 
In other words, have those who form- 
ulate the policies of higher institutions 
of learning where Negro women study, 
surveyed our changed modern life and 
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consciously attempted to prepare Ne- 
gro college women for intelligent par- 
ticipation and leadership in it? 

In order to get some idea of what is 
happening in Negro colleges where 
women are enrolled the following 
questionnaire was sent to 76 institu- 
tions doing work of college grade: 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
OFFIcE OF THE DeAN or WoMEN 


(QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF NEGRO WOMEN) 


Name -of Institution... 
Location 
Name of President — oe 
Name of Dean of Women_______________-___. 














1. How many women of ettindl grade are 
enrolled in your school _ 

2. How many are enrolled in the following 
courses: 

a. Political Science 

. Economics 

ye i a ees acer neice 

d. Sociology 











3. Have you a woman physician in charge 
of the health of women students 
4. How many women teachers on your 
faculty ore 
a. Full Professor 
b. Associate Professor ——_.._____. 
c. Assistant Professor — 
d. Instructor 
. Do you have a Women’s Self-Govern- 
ment Organization 
6. What organizations on your campus give 
women an opportunity for self-develop- 
ment: 











or 














BS oP 





Please cond me a list of your rules and reg- 
ulations governing women students. 
Forty-four (44) institutions sent 
replies that are highly illuminating. 
Since college education in America has 
been designed not only to develop 
scholars but also to furnish intelligent 
leadership for the masses of the peo- 
ple, it is pertinent to find out what 
provision Negro colleges have made 
for preparing Negro college women for 
intelligent leadership in the sphere of 
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life which they will occupy after grad- 
uation. 

Enrolled in the forty-four colleges 
which answered the questionnaire are 
14,843 women. Of this total the fol- 
lowing figures compiled from the ques- 
tionnaire are significant in consider- 
ing the question under discussion. 

Subjects which have a direct bear- 
ing upon preparation for living in the 
modern world: 


Number Per 
Subject enrolled cent 
1. Political Science _....... 615 4 
2. Economics —............. 560 4 
2. Peycholeey: 1,163 8 
4, Sociology 932 7 


It is reasonable to suppose that the 
large number registered in psychology 
are preparing for the profession of 
teaching, but the fact that during this 
year out of over 13,000 women regis- 
tered in college courses only 615 are 
pursuing courses in political science 
and only 560 in economics—subjects 
basic to understanding modern life— 
should cause college administrators 
and faculties to give some thought to 
what this means for the future adjust- 
ment of women to conditions which 
they must face in the present day 
world. While it may be inaccurate to 
generalize from these data, it can be 
readily seen that if college women are 
to be intelligent heads of homes, or in- 
telligent members of their communi- 
ties, more of them must pursue those 
subjects which have to do with com- 
munity life in a very fundamental 
way. The classical courses followed 
by practically all college students up 
to very recent times, important though 
they may be, must be supplemented 
by those social sciences which enable 
one to understand the world in which 
one lives. College administrators and 
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faculties should give serious consider- 
ation to this in building their cur- 
ricula. 


TRAINING FOR SELF-DIRECTION 


The answers to the questionnaire 
were suggestive also from the stand- 
point of the opportunities given to 
women students for training in the as- 
sumption of responsibility and self-di- 
rection. Whether or not Negro college 
women will be able to take their 
places as leaders in their communities 
depends, to a large extent, upon the 
opportunities offered them for exercis- 
ing initiative, independence, and self- 
direction while in college. The theory 
of political science, for instance, 
studied in the classroom should find 
concrete expression in self-government 
associations on the campus. 

The returns from the questionnaire 
seem to indicate that less than 50 per 
cent of the colleges answering give 
their students any part in their own 
government. Of the 44 colleges which 
replied only 27 per cent have student 
councils; 6 per cent dormitory self- 
government; 6 per cent Women’s 
Leagues. 

In examining the lists of rules sub- 
mitted by the various colleges with 
the questionnaire, it is quite apparent 
that students in too many schools are 
governed by administrators and facul- 
ties rather than encouraged to govern 
themselves—the only kind of govern- 
ment worthwhile in an_ intelligent 
community. It seems reasonable to 
say that only in a very small minority 
of colleges do students participate in 
the making and executing of the rules 
under which they live. Such partici- 
pation is so vital to the development 
of good citizens that all institutions of 
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higher learning should give serious 
consideration to this phase of their 
students’ development. 

The opportunities which students 
have in institutions of higher learning 
for self-development outside the class- 
room may be judged from the follow- 
ing list of clubs returned by the forty- 
four schools: 

No. of schools 


Name where they exist 
oo OOS ee 30 
Departmental —..__ : 19 
SEES (eee een ar 16 
Sororities —— Seer 12 
pee SONOS) 12 
Dramatic —— SEaeUerEn 12 
Debating — 9 
Literary 6 
Athletic DESSERT PERE 6 
College Forum 5 
Home Economics 3 
Class Organization - 2 
Art Club eee eC 2 
International Club —_. 1 
College Prayer 1 
Inter Club Council 1 
Christian Endeavor : 1 
Epworth League —....___. 1 
Self-government : 

Student Council Be 12 

Dormitory Self-government 3 

Women’s League : 3 


Of course, it is almost impossible to 
interpret the results accruing to stu- 
dents by their participation in the ac- 
tivities of these various clubs, but 
fundamental to all participation in the 
activities of the world is the ability 
and training to understand the cus- 
toms and laws by which people are 
governed. It does not appear that 
many colleges where women are being 
trained are giving them this funda- 
mental opportunity by having them 
assist in governing themselves. 

PECULIAR PROBLEM OF DEVELOPING 
INITIATIVE IN NEGRO WOMEN 

Such opportunity is far more im- 
portant for Negro women than for 
white women in this country, although 


it is important for all women. This 
point of view seems sound because 
the social experience of most Negro 
women is different from the social ex- 
perience of most white women, and 
because their own psychology is col- 
ored by their peculiar experience. It 
is true, too, that the philosophy of 
education in the colleges to which the 
majority of Negro women go does not 
seem to be set for the development of 
the capacities of women for self-di- 
rected lives in a modern world. 

When Negro women go to college, 
they go usually from segregated com- 
munities where neither they nor their 
parents have had much experience in 
the civie life of the community. In 
many places they have not had the 
right to vote, nor have they been per- 
mitted to participate in the responsi- 
bilities of government in their city 
or state. They have paid taxes, but 
have had no voice in deciding how 
taxes shall be spent. They are accus- 
tomed to stand by and see policies of 
government worked out or not worked 
out, without help from them. 

Frequently, Negro college women 
come from homes where conservatism 
in reference to women’s place in the 
world of the most extreme sort exists. 
Regardless of the fact that modern 
conditions have forced many women 
to be economically, politically, and so- 
cially independent, many parents still 
believe that the definition of woman 
found in an eighteenth century dic- 
tionary is true today: “Woman, the 
female of man. See man.” Regard- 
less of the wish of many parents that 
their daughters become adjuncts of 
“man,” modern life forces them to be 
individuals in much the same sense as 
men are individuals. 
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It is to be remembered, too, that 
much of the religious philosophy upon 
which Negro women have been nur- 
tured has tended toward suppressing 
in them their own powers. Many of 
them have been brought up on the 
antiquated philosophy of Saint Paul 
in reference to women’s place in the 
scheme of things, and all too fre- 
quently have been influenced by the 
philosophy of patient waiting, rather 
than the philosophy of developing 
their talents to the fullest extent. 

Under these conditions, it is inevi- 
table, therefore, that the psychology 
of most of the women who come to 
college is the psychology of accepting 
what is taught without much ques- 
tion; the psychology of inaction rather 
than that of active curiosity. 

With this sort of psychology to be- 

gin with, Negro women go in large 
numbers to co-educational colleges 
where much of the same sort of con- 
servatism in reference to women pre- 
vails. The belief exists that college 
women must be shielded and protected 
to such an extent that the most inti- 
mate phases of their lives are invaded 
by rules and regulations. An extreme 
example of this sort of thing may be 
seen in the following list of rules in 
operation in one college: 
The President of the College shall have 
the general command and government of 
the Institution, watching over its adminis- 
tration, discipline and instruction. He shall 
have authority to make rules, from time to 
time, governing the granting of excuses to 
students, to inspect anything in a student’s 
room or baggage; to suspend or modify 
regulations, or to publish others when he 
considers it necessary which shall have the 
authority of the Board of Trustees until 
they shall act on the same. 

The President’s authority over the con- 
duct of students continues until their return 
to their homes and parents. They remain 
members of the school until dismissed, hon- 
orably discharged or graduated therefrom. 
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The Deans, under the President, shall 
have control of all students in all that per- 
tain to discipline and administration. They 
shall make thorough inspection of rooms, 
furniture and clothing of students at least 
once a week. They shall have the right to 
inspect anything in a student’s room or per- 
sonal baggage. 

The government of the College is con- 
ceived and executed with a view of making 
the college a pleasant, busy, and therefore 
happy, and well-ordered home. Its object 
is to develop self-control, higher character, 
and the desire to do the right because it is 
right. Courtesy and kindness are uniform 
rules of the Institution. The honor, pride, 
and interest of students in the success of 
the College are appealed to, and students 
who do not study or conform to require- 
ments will be sent home promptly. 

* * * * x 


No young woman is permitted to leave 
the grounds of the College unless accom- 
panied by the Dean or her representative. 

Communication in any form with the op- 
posite sex is prohibited. 

The absence of women or the pres- 
ence of very few on the policy-making 
bodies of the colleges is also indicative 
of the attitude of college administra- 
tors toward women as responsible in- 
dividuals, and toward the special 
needs of women. An examination of 
the list of faculties of the colleges in 
which most women are trained is 
highly suggestive. It is difficult to in- 
terpret that portion of the question- 
naire dealing with the rank of women 
on the faculties of the several institu- 
tions, for in some institutions it ap- 
pears that all members of the faculty 
have the same rank, and, in several 
cases this section was not answered. 

Reliable sources also point to the 
fact that few women achieve adminis- 
trative positions in co-educational col- 
leges, consequently, little stimulus 
comes to women students from out- 
standing examples of women who have 
achieved high rank in their institu- 
tions. 

These facts point to the necessity 
of having college administrators and 
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those interested in the higher educa- 
tion of Negro women make special 
provision for giving Negro college 
women opportunities for self-expres- 
sion through self-government and op- 
portunities for becoming acquainted 
with the problems of the world in 
which they live. 

Emphasis in this discussion has 
been placed purposely upon the value 
of social studies and the value of op- 
portunities for self-government and 
self-development in the education of 
Negro women, for these seem to be 
subject to more neglect than any other 
phase of their college course. How- 
ever, this emphasis is not given to de- 
tract from the importance of the so- 
called cultural subjects as a part of 
the college course. Education must 
fit Negro women, as it must fit all 
women, for the highest development 
of their own gifts; but, whatever those 
gifts, they will not be able to exer- 
cise them unless they understand the 
world they live in and are prepared to 
make their contribution to it. 


HiagHer EpucaTioN AND MARRIAGE 


Those interested in the higher edu- 
cation of women should bear in mind 
that women are not only conservators 
of the race, but they are its real edu- 
cators. The mother in the home, the 
first teacher of the young, needs the 
broadest sort of training if she is to 
start her children on the road to satis- 
factory adjustment in life. Not only 
must she have a liberal education in 
the traditional subjects of the college 
course, but she must also understand 
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the economic, political, and social sys- 
tem under which the children of the 
future must live. She cannot, even if 
she desires, keep modern conditions 
out of the home; therefore, colleges 
which train women must train them to 
understand the world as it now is, and 
to aid it in changing for the better. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
the life of married women, including 
those who become mothers, is quite 
different from what it was twenty-five 
years ago; their children as a rule are 
grown by the time the mothers are 
forty-five or fifty years of age, and 
frequently are away from home and 
no longer in need of the supervision 
of their mothers. With the span of 
life lengthened as it has been in recent 
years, these women have from fifteen 
to twenty years of comparative leisure 
which must be provided for in their 
scheme of education. Many women 
with college training have achieved 
distinction in their careers after they 
have reared their families. From al- 
most any point of view, it seems wise 
to assume that college women must be 
trained along the lines of their indi- 
vidual talents, and at the same time 
must be made conscious of the fact 
that the world will expect from them 
practically the same sort of contribu- 
tion that it expects from men—the 
contribution of an individual so dis- 
ciplined that she can direct herself, so 
informed that she can assist in direct- 
ing others in this intricate modern 
world. Institutions of higher learning 
must furnish the world this type of 
individual. 














CHAPTER IX 


Negro College Students and the Need of 
Personnel Work 


AMBROSE CALIVER 


INTRODUCTION 


Place of the Child in Education.— 
“What is your subject?” asked the 
friend of a teacher in one of our large 
schools. 

“Boys,” was the quick reply. 

“T mean, what is your branch?” 

“Boys! Boys!! Boys!!!” was all the 
answer that the man would give. 

Every teacher should feel that his 
subject is always the child. This ap- 
plies to every level of education; to 
the college as well as to the kinder- 
garten. But, because of the rapid de- 
velopment of our educational system 
and the necessity for mass education, 
there has been a tendency to over- 
emphasize the tools and minutia of 
education and to minimize its product, 
the educated individual. In our de- 
sire to make the “system” function 
efficiently we have forgotten the main 
purpose of the “system”; namely, to 
produce an individual who is a happy 
and productive citizen, articulating 
smoothly in our social order. 

It is assumed that the extent to 
which any one becomes such a citizen 
as mentioned above is related to the 
amount of education he receives. 
However, it appears that this has not 
been the case. In recent times many 
persons have criticized the college- 
trained citizen, claiming that his pro- 
ductive output (in ideas and ideals) 
and the manner in which he is par- 
ticipating in the social economy are 


not commensurate with the time, ef- 
fort, and cost of the training he has 
received. Singularly, these criticisms 
come not alone from non-college-bred 
persons, but from those who ordinarily 
would be expected to be the last to 
raise a voice in protest, the college 
alumni, teachers, and administrators. 

This is not an effort to disparage 
college training; for, to be sure, it has 
made a tremendous contribution to the 
individual and social progress of our 
times. We are here only bearing 
testimony to the rising tide of criticism 
respecting the disproportionate results 
of college training as compared with 
the effort, waste, disappointments and 
failures incident thereto. 

It is believed that the imperfections 
ascribed to the college are partly due 
to the pyramidal structure of our edu- 
cational system. As we proceed from 
the lower levels to the higher levels 
there is a tendency for the faults to 
become concentrated and accentuated, 
and the result of the force of their 
impact which is focused on the indi- 
vidual is more evident than is true at 
the lower levels. The curricula, hav- 
ing largely been handed down from 
ancient and medieval times, and be- 
ing guarded, as they are, by catalog 
prescriptions, have become formal; 
and the organization of the college 
tends to become crystallized. Thus, 
in this higher level, where the student 
should be more capable of giving ex- 
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pression to and satisfying the varied 
traits of his personality, he is hedged 
about by so many restrictions that 
learning and self-development cease 
to be his purpose, and instead, his 
main ambition is to accumulate cred- 
its, satisfy instructors, and secure a 
degree. 

This is not only the principal aim 
of the college student, but the organ- 
ization, curricula offerings and re- 
quirements, and the methods of teach- 
ing indicate that it is also the ob- 
jective of the college. Teachers teach 
“subjects” and not “students.” Con- 
sequently, the student thinks of him- 
self as being “taught” so many facts, 
and dates, and principles, etc., rather 
than as “learning” and “learning to 
learn.” Knowledge is essential in the 
educational process, but more essential 
is the ability to use knowledge. There- 
fore, the main purpose of bringing a 
student into contact with knowledge 
should be to help him learn how to 
find knowledge and how to make use 
of that portion of it which is pertinent 
to the solution of any given life prob- 
lem. This can only be done by prop- 
erly emphasizing the place of the 
student in education, and by making 
the organization, curricula, and col- 
lege requirements the means rather 
than the ends. 

Purpose of the Chapter—The pur- 
pose of this chapter is to assist in the 
re-evaluation of the student in the 
educational process as conducted in 
Negro colleges; to indicate the method 
of studying him scientifically; and to 
suggest the need and importance of 
making such a scientific study of the 
Negro college student. 

The collection of data supporting 
the discussion and conclusions has 


been in process by the writer for a 
number of years. Inasmuch as most 
of these data have been published or 
will be published soon only a few will 
be presented here. In line with the 
editorial policy of this Yearbook, the 
major task of this chapter will be to 
try to interpret the mass of facts al- 
ready known on the subject, and at- 
tempt to point out their important im- 
plications, only sufficient evidence be- 
ing used here to illustrate some of the 
issues raised. 

Sources of the Data.—The principal 
sources of the data which will be 
drawn upon are: (1) A study of stu- 
dent personnel procedures;! (2) a 
personnel study of Negro college stu- 
dents; ? and (3) a background study 
of Negro college students.’ 

The first study was made in 1926, 
and consisted of an investigation of 
the freshman orientation programs of 
50 Negro colleges and the student per- 
sonnel procedures of 80 white institu- 
tions. The second study was begun in 
1926 and was completed in 1930. It 
was a survey of the background fac- 
tors of nearly 500 entering students 
of Fisk University for the years 1926, 
1927, and 1928, and showed the inter- 
relations among various background 
factors, the interrelations among va- 


*Caliver, Ambrose. “The Freshman,” Op- 
portunity, Journal of Negro Life, Vol. V, 
No. 9, September, 1927, p. 261; “The Fisk 
College,” Fisk University Bulletin, Vol. No. 
2, Nashville, 1927. “Freshman Orientation,” 
Edwards Bros., 1927. 

*Caliver, Ambrose. A Personnel Study of 
Negro College Students. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. (Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 484) 1931. 

*_________ 4 Background Study of Ne- 
gro College Students. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1983. (U.S. Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1933, No. 8.) 
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rious college activities, and the inter- 
relations between college activities 
and factors of achievement and back- 
ground. The specific purpose of this 
study was to “ascertain the impor- 
tance and utility that may be attached 
to a knowledge of certain of their 
background factors as a guide in ad- 
vising students concerning their en- 
trance into college, the probable direc- 
tion, nature, and extent of their prog- 
ress, and their proper orientation and 
guidance.” The third study is an ex- 
tension of the smaller one to which 
reference is made above. It differs 
from the smaller study, however, in 
two respects. First, it is a survey on 
a national scale, of the social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, academic, and intel- 
lectual background factors of Negro 
college students; and second, the 
number of background factors studied 
is greater and the analyses made of 
them are both more detailed and more 
extensive. Approximately 2,000 Negro 
college freshmen were studied. They 
were enrolled in 33 Negro colleges lo- 
cated in 17 states, and had entered 
these colleges from practically every 
state in the Union. 

Many of the background factors are 
correlated with each other as they re- 
late to certain personal characteristics, 
kind of school and college attended, 
and parental occupation. In inter- 
preting some of the educational and 
social implications of the data the 
study attempts to establish criteria 
and reveal trends with which local 
schools and colleges may compare 
their own student bodies; and to fur- 
nish a body of information which will 
be helpful in establishing and conduct- 
ing a personnel program and to serve 
as one of the guides in further re- 
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organizing educational theory and 
practice. 


THE MEANING OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 
Work 

Any discussion of Negro college 
students today must include a consid- 
eration of student personnel work. In 
fact, whatever is done for and with the 
student, in the last analysis, may be 
thought of as resolving itself into this 
subject; for the primary and ultimate 
aim of personnel work is to focus all 
the available knowledge and devices 
in the various fields of human en- 
deavor and all the factors in the life 
of an individual on his education, the 
task of developing a growing, whole- 
some, efficiently functioning person- 
ality. 


Phases of Personnel Work 


Personnel Research.—There are two 
phases of personnel work, namely, 
personnel research and personnel serv- 
ice. The research phase endeavors to 
gather facts about students and to col- 
lect other information which may be 
helpful; and to present them in under- 
standable, usable, and convincing 
form. Some of the more pertinent 
data which any program of practical 
personnel research should endeavor to 
collect are: Facts about the back- 
ground of individuals; their socio- 
economic status; school experience; 
interests; temperaments; extra - cur- 
ricular activities; community and 
family relationships; personal habits; 
physical and mental health; and in- 
telligence. 

Very few of such facts about stu- 
dents have been known. But the im- 
portance of a knowledge of them has 
been emphasized in recent years by 
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the application of psychology, both to 
industry and to education. 

The activities of industry during 
and immediately following the World 
War helped develop the techniques of 
and give impetus to the application of 
our knowledge of psychology to the 
individual at work. Education was 
quick to seize upon the lessons taught 
by industry. The development of 
dynamic psychology furnished the 
principles and procedures, and the 
events just mentioned set the stage 
for a thorough reorganization of edu- 
cational theory and practice along 
lines which gave recognition to the 
existence of individual differences. 
And out of this reorganization came 
an interest in finding out more about 
the manner in which individuals dif- 
fer from each other, and, if possible, 
the causes of those differences. 

Upon the realization that one’s 
whole personality is called into action 
in every experience, and that the ex- 
tent and nature of one’s response to 
any given stimulus is conditioned by 
his entire life span—his past; his pres- 
ent physical, intellectual, and social 
environment; and the aspirations and 
ambitions he has for the future, the 
importance of knowing all we can 
about the student’s background fac- 
tors becomes greater and more ob- 
vious. The more that is known, there- 
fore, of the various phases of one’s 
life the better may he be guided and 
aided in realizing his maximum pos- 
sibilities. 

As implied above, personnel work 
is only half done when through scien- 
tific personnel research we have estab- 
lished a body of objective data con- 
cerning an individual. The second 
half has to do with the use which is 


made of the information collected. It 
is not enough to know that Henry’s 
intelligence test score indicates that 
he has only one chance out of ten to 
make a scholastic achievement suffi- 
ciently high to graduate from college, 
or that William’s achievement has not 
been as high as predicted by his score. 
The question is, What is to be done 
about it? How will the information 
be used to the advantage of both 
boys? 

Personnel Service.—Personnel serv- 
ice or administration is that phase of 
personnel work which puts to use the 
information acquired from personnel 
research. When properly conceived 
and administered, personnel service 
makes use of both the materials and 
methods of psychology, ethics, psy- 
chiatry, medicine, social sciences, 
biology, and physical culture and hy- 
giene. The knowledge made possible 
by these subjects, together with the 
knowledge of the individual provided 
by personnel research, is coordinated, 
concentrated, and focused by the per- 
sonnel service on the educational de- 
velopment of the student. 

Sphere of Personnel Work.—Per- 
sonnel work has already played a large 
part in bringing about a fundamental 
change in our conception of education. 
Instead of something static, education 
is now thought of as dynamic; in the 
place of the conception that the child’s 
mind is a vacuum to be filled is the 
realization that it is an important 
part of his personality for which the 
most we can do is to help it habituate 
itself to change and growth. In con- 
sequence, education is considered to 
be a cumulative, growing, expanding, 
habituating process, beginning at 
birth and continuing throughout life. 
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The phases of school and college 
procedure with which personnel work 
is concerned are: (1) Induction of stu- 
dents, including their recruiting and 
selection; admission; registration; 
classification; and orientation; (2) 
student counselling, which consists of 
educational guidance, vocational guid- 
ance, counselling about personal prob- 
lems, scholastic adjustments, and dis- 
ciplinary matters; (3) health serv- 
ice, comprising physical examination 
at entrance, follow-up and corrective 
service, medical care, and mental hy- 
giene service; (4) extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, having to do with the provi- 
sion of and student participation in 
extra-curricular activities; and find- 
ing and supervising part-time employ- 
ment for students; (5) student ac- 
counting, embracing the gathering and 
presenting of an accurate, comprehen- 
sive, and cumulative body of impor- 
tant facts necessary for the guidance 
of students’ education; and (6) place- 
ment and follow-up of graduates. 


BACKGROUND StTuDY AND PERSONNEL 
Work 


One of the most important phases 
of personnel research has to do with 
studies of the background factors of 
students. At practically every step in 
a program of personnel service or ad- 
ministration information is required 
which can be furnished only by back- 
ground studies. 

A good physician, when called in to 
treat a patient, secures a case history 
of the patient. Even a banker makes 
exhaustive investigation of the per- 
sonal as well as the business life of a 
prospective borrower. If such a pro- 
cedure is deemed necessary for the 
physician and the banker, does it not 
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appear equally necessary for the edu- 
cator, whose profession is quite analo- 
gous to that of preventative medicine, 
and who, like the banker making a 
loan, underwrites the graduate when 
he issues him a diploma? 

No one isolated fact, however im- 
portant, about an individual can give 
a true picture of his character and 
promise. Many facts are needed, not 
only about one given period in his life, 
but about as many periods as possible. 
A still picture will not suffice; it must 
be as near as possible a moving pic- 
ture. It is such a profile, progressive 
and comprehensive, that is needed and 
which background studies should at- 
tempt to furnish the school and col- 
lege. 

The following section will include a 
discussion of a few facts illustrative 
of the type which may be helpful in 
certain phases of personnel work. No 
attempt has been made to give an ex- 
haustive treatment either from the 
viewpoint of topics discussed or facts 
revealed. Only sufficient data are 
shown to suggest the type of approach 
and study that should be undertaken 
by any college having an enlightened 
interest in the education of students. 

Induction of Students—The induc- 
tion of college students is comprised 
of five steps, namely, recruiting and 
selection, admission, registration, clas- 
sification, and orientation. In recruit- 
ing and selecting students, college ad- 
ministrators should know something 
of the type of school from which their 
students come, the quality of work 
done by students from certain schools 
and localities, and what is the most ef- 
fective and least expensive method of 
recruiting students. This probably will 
not apply to publicly supported col- 
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leges, which must take all who come. 
However, as will be shown later, the 
data presented here will be helpful to 
them in other connections. 

Next to the home the school is prob- 
ably the most important factor in 
shaping the life of an individual. The 
kinds of schools one attends are a 
great determinant of character and 
subsequent success in life. The kinds 
of teachers one has, the nature and 
scope of the curriculum, the general 
organization and administration of the 
school, and the methods, devices, and 
points of view used in teaching fur- 
nish much of the material as well as 
supply the mold by which personali- 
ties are made. And, these materials and 
molds are frequently predetermined 
by the location of the school. The 
school, therefore, from which students 
come should constitute an important 
phase of background studies. 

Recruiting and Selecting Students. 
—Every college should survey its stu- 
dent body and analyze the sources of 
supply of its students as an aid in de- 
termining policies and practices in 
their recruiting and selection. For ex- 
ample, the reasons given by students 
as to why they are attending a given 
college should be of assistance in de- 
termining the most effective method 
or agency used in recruiting students. 
A study of the sources of student sup- 
ply should be helpful in keeping the 
proper proportion of students coming 
from certain types or kinds of schools 
and certain localities. With such in- 
formation, together with a record of 
the kind of school work students sub- 
sequently do, would aid in determin- 
ing the wisdom of continuing to re- 
cruit and select students from a given 
school or locality. 
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The percentages of students attend- 
ing public and private Negro colleges 
and who named certain factors which 
influenced them to attend a particular 
college, according to kind of high 
school atended, are shown in Table I. 
It is interesting to note, according to 
the data revealed here, that the in- 
fluence of the high-school teacher and 
visits from college representatives 
seem to be negligible factors in each 
of the groups of schools. The South- 
ern private, Northern rural, and 
Southern city public are the three 
highest ranking groups of schools in 
the percentage of students who named 
“superior quality of work offered” as 
the factor most influencing them to at- 
tend a certain college. If subsequent 
research should reveal that there is a 
consistent tendency from year to year 
for a large proportion of students from 
these. schools to indicate this factor as 
influencing them to attend a college, 
and that they are actually prepared 
and willing to do a superior quality 
of work, this fact would be of tre- 
mendous importance for colleges to 
know. 

The scholastic aptitude of students 
from various kinds of elementary and 
high schools should have some in- 
fluence on the recruiting policies of a 
college. The extent to which there is 
variation in the scholastic aptitude of 
students from various kinds of schools 
and localities is shown in Table II. 
The data not only have a bearing on 
the recruiting policy of a college, but 
also on the policies and practices re- 
lating to admission, classification, ori- 
entation, and counseling. 

Admission of Students—The data 
revealed in Table II give some indica- 
tion of the variation between the 
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TABLE I].—MeEpIAN AND RANGE* oF PsycHoLoGicaL Scores MADE By STUDENTS ACCORDING 
to Kinp oF ELEMENTARY AND Higu Scuoot ATTENDED} 

















Elementary | High 
Loeation of School t —- - — 

Range | Median | Range | Median 
Northern City Public School........... 5 to 295 | 103.70 | 35 to 295 | 111.66 
Public School of Border State.......... 25 to 255 | 87.82 | 25to255 | 86.15 
Northern Rural Public School..........| 5to195 | 78.30 | 5 to 195 | 65.00 
Southern City Public School........... 5to255 | 58.76 | 5to245 | 57.90 
Southern Private School or Academy... . 5to 225 | 58.75 | 5 to 285 54.16 
Southern Rural Public School.......... 5to285 | 48.70 | 5to 155 | o 

| : 


Sees cena Sater ore re™ 5to195 | 36.66 | 5 to 195 











* Range indicated by mid-point of step in which lowest and highest limits fall. 

+ Too few cases in Northern private and foreign schools to yield reliable results. 

t Caliver, Ambrose. Background Study of Negro College Students. Washington, Government 
Printing Office. U.S. Office of Education (Bulletin, 1933, No. 8). 


scholastic aptitudes of high-school academic records and_ certificates 
graduates from different kinds of which are the traditional admission 
schools and localities. However, in credentials are woefully inadequate.‘ 
view of the recent trends in college Psychological examinations are 
admissions, more information is helpful in predicting the probabilities 
needed about a prospective student of success and persistence in college. 
than merely one psychological score, Table III presents data which are 
or even his academic record. Among rather conclusive in indicating the 
other things which should be taken prognostic value of certain psychologi- 
into consideration are his socio-eco- cal tests. It will be noted that there 
nomic status, kinds and number of ———— 
elementary and high schools attended, *Caliver, Ambrose. “Education of Negro 
and his personal interests and ambi- 1eachers in the United States.” In Na- 
ae tional Survey of the Education of Teachers. 
oe ; Washington, Government Printing Office, 
It is impossible to have an effective 1933. (U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 
policy of admissions without a record 1933, No. 10, Vol 4.) 
of many factors. Schools and cole © ————— “Secondary Education for Ne- 
leges for Negroes are weak in this re- 270¢8:” _ In National Survey of Secondary 
. Education. Washington, Government Print- 
gard. They not only do not, asa rule, 


ing Office, 1933. (U.S. Office of Education 
have personnel records, but the regular Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 7.) 


Tas se III.—Mean Rank oF Stupents In ENGLISH AND MATHEMATICS TESTS, AND IN H1GH 
Scoot anp CoLLece AveRAGE Qua.ity-Points, GRoUPED ACCORDING TO THE QUARTILE 
DisTRIBUTION ON THE Ot1s TEsT.* 











Scholastic Aptitude Quartiles English | Mathematics | College High School 
Upper quartile............. 55.40+.5 54.00+.07 | 1.394.05 | 1.53+.05 
Interquartile PAO... ....... 49.90+ .4 48 .20+ .4 1.01+ .03 1.33+ .03 
Lower quartile............. 41.30+.6 43.95+ .6 .67+.04 1.11+.05 





*Caliver, Ambrose. A Personnel Study of Negro College Students. A study of the relations 
between certain background factors of Negro college students and their subsequent careers 
in college. New York City, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1931. (Contributions to Education, No. 484.) 
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is a distinct difference between the 
students in the various quartiles in 
their achievement in four measures 
of scholastic ability, namely, English 
entrance test, mathematics entrance 
test, college average quality-points 
and high school average quality- 
points. 

Further analysis of the data re- 
vealed “that 35 per cent of the stu- 
dents who fell in the middle 50 per 
cent reached or exceeded in college 
marks the mean of those in the upper 
quartile, while only 21 per cent of the 
students in the lower quartile were 
able to reach or exceed the mean of 
those in the upper quartile. Only 25 
per cent of the lowest group were able 
to reach or exceed the mean of those 
in the interquartile range.” This 
means that, on the basis of the data 
presented, students falling in the lower 
quartile upon entrance into that par- 
ticular college had only 25 chances in 
100 of making an average of “C,” 
which was the grade that had to be 
maintained in order to remain in col- 
lege. 

What is the predictive value of the 
test with respect to persistence? Ac- 
cording to evidence revealed by the 
study, it was shown that by the end 
of the sixth quarter of residence 52 
per cent of the students in the lower 
quartile had dropped out, and 24 per 
cent of this number left because of 
poor scholarship. There was a strong 
probability that many of the others 
who left for other reasons were on the 
verge of being dropped for poor 
scholarship. 

Orientation—The scope of this 
chapter will permit only of the pres- 
entation of a few more data illustra- 
tive of the relation of background fac- 
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tors to personnel work. These will 
have to do with orientation and guid- 
ance. 

Among important data which back- 
ground studies of college students re- 
veal are the defects and gaps in their 
academic training and their cultural 
and social backgrounds. Because of 
the inadequacy of schools and educa- 
tional facilities in certain places many 
Negro students enter college with an 
insufficient command of the essential 
and fundamental tool subjects to pur- 
sue advantageously their education on 
a college level. Although the majority 
of such students come from schools of 
the Southern states, there are some 
who come from schools of the North- 
ern and border states who are illy 
prepared also. Obviously the defi- 
ciencies of the latter group of students 
are due to causes other than inade- 
quacy of schooling. 

Whatever the causes of the defi- 
ciencies, one of two things should be 
done. Either such students should not 
be admitted or an attempt should be 
made to repair the defects. In either 
case the assumption is that a diag- 
nosis shall be made of the student 
so as to ascertain the kind and extent 
of the deficiencies. 

Other deficiencies may result from 
such things as inadequate school 
equipment, insufficient books and 
magazines in the home, absence from 
school, etc. Data on these items will 
be found in the background studies 
already cited. 

There are some persons who contend 
that no consideration should be given 
persons having such defects as men- 
tioned above. In most cases these are 
the “subject-minded” persons who are 
considering the mastery of the sub- 
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ject as the end in the educational 
process rather than the means. 
Probably the phase of personnel 
work which depends upon background 
studies more than any other is that 
of guidance or counseling. Here are 
found the heart and core of any pro- 
gram of personnel service. And it is 
here that our Negro schools and col- 
leges need strengthening most.°® 
Among some of the data revealed 
by the studies previously cited as hav- 
ing significant implications for a guid- 
ance program, those having to do with 
may be mentioned: 
activities; intelli- 
school fail- 


the following 
Extra-curriculum 
gence according to sex; 
ures; and parental occupation. An ex- 
ample is the datum on expectation 
and actual accomplishment of stu- 
dents. The writer found in his first 
personnel study that 27 per cent of 
the students who fell in the upper 
quartile on the Otis Test did not ex- 
ceed the mean of the lower quartile 
in college achievement, which means 
that they fell far below their predicted 
achievement. The overlapping of stu- 
dents belonging to the various quar- 
tiles mentioned earlier and the failure 
of some students to make the achieve- 
ment expected of them suggest the 
need of a definite guidance program. 
Another problem suggesting the 
need of personnel service in colleges 
for Negro students is the relation be- 
tween the high school failures and the 


5 Bullock, Ralph W. “A Study of Occu- 
Choice of Negro High-School 
Boys.” Crisis, 37: 301-03, September, 1930. 
Caliver, Ambrose. Education of Negro 

Teachers in the U.S., loc. cit. 

Secondary Education for Ne- 
groes, loc. cit. 

“The Freshman,” loc. cit. 
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scholastic aptitude of Negro boys and 
girls. The gross psychological scores 
(American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination) made by men and women 
in terms of means and probable errors 
are shown in Table IV. “The probable 
errors are particularly to be noted as 
they indicate a high degree of reliabil- 
ity of the obtained means. If the 
sample which we have used of the ap- 
proximately 5,000 college freshmen 
students enrolled in the more than 100 
Negro colleges in 1930 is random, it 
shows that the mean of the men would 
probably not vary more than 4.65; the 
mean of the women would probably 
not vary more than 3.18; and that of 
the group as a whole not more than 


2.58.” 


TasBLE [V.—Meran PsycHo.oaicat Scores 
ACCORDING TO SEx* 








Male Female Total 





Mean and 


P. E.... 80.741.55 71.6+1.06 76.01+.86 


Number of 
Cases.. . 563 870 1,433 





*Caliver, Ambrose. Background Study of 
Negro College Students. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion (Bulletin, 1933, No. 8). 


“The difference between the means 
of men and women is 9.1. Is this a 
significant difference or is it due 
merely to chance? In order to answer 
this question the critical ratio between 
the averages of the men and women 
was found. According to authorities® 
if a critica] ratio is three or more times 
the difference between the obtained 
averages of the two groups under con- 


®McGaughy, J. R. The Fiscal Adminis- 
tration of City School Systems. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1924, p. 6-10. 
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sideration it is real and significant. 
The probable error of the differences 
of the means of men and women in the 
present study is 1.87, and the critical 
ratio is 4.86. The difference is, there- 
fore, significant, and it may tenta- 
tively be concluded that Negro college 
freshmen men have a higher degree of 
scholastic aptitude than women as 
measured by the American Council 
on Education Psychological Exam- 
ination. 

“To test further our hypothesis con- 
cerning this matter, however, the ex- 
amination was analyzed in order to 
ascertain the relative standing of men 
and women in scores made on each 
component part of the examination. 
Table V gives the results of this an- 
alysis. It is seen that in every case 
except one, the Artificial Language 
Test, the men surpass the women.” * 

“The findings here reported do not 
indicate that Negro men in general 
have a superior intellect to Negro wo- 
men, but the apparent superiority of 
the group in question may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the 563 men 
are probably a more highly selected 
group than is true of the 870 women. 
This theory is borne out by the find- 
ings of a previous study.” 7 

The hypothesis of greater selectivity 
of men than of women students is also 
supported by the Iowa student person- 
nel study.® 

“Analysis was made of the high 
school failures according to subject 





"Caliver, Ambrose. A Background Study 
of Negro College Students, loc. cit. 

*Gerberich, J. R. A Personnel Study of 
10,000 Iowa High-School Seniors. University 
of Iowa studies in education. Vol. V, No. 
3, University of Iowa. Iowa City, Iowa, 
1930, 


Tas_e V.—Mep1ANn Scores Mape sy Stvu- 
DENTS ON DIFFERENT Parts oF PsyCHOLOG- 
ICAL EXAMINATION BY SEX* 











Part of 

Examination Male Female Total 
Completion...... 17 12 14 
Artificial 

Language...... 16 18 17 
Analogies........ 13 12 12 
Arithmetic....... 15 9 10 
Opposites........ 13 11 12 


Number of Cases. 563 870 1,433 





* Caliver, Ambrose. A Background Study of 
Negro College Students. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion (Bulletin, 1933, No. 8). 


fields of the 1,880 students who took 
the psychological examination. It was 
found that in every case the men have 
a relatively greater number of failures 
than the women. This difference is 
pronounced in English, languages, and 
mathematics, and is somewhat marked 
in seience. In the percentage of fail- 
ing students who failed in given sub- 
jects, men again exceed the women 
in most instances. Although a smaller 
percentage of all the women (1,129) 
failed in mathematics, science, and so- 
cial science than the corresponding 
percentage of men, they lead the men 
slightly in mathematics when their 
percentage of failures is computed on 
the basis of the total women who 
failed (266). This fact can hardly be 
explained on the basis of a difference 
in the intelligence of these particular 
failing students, for the difference in 
intelligence of men and women who 
failed in mathematics is very slight, 
the scores being 73 and 69.28 respec- 
tively, while the corresponding scores 
for science are 87.05 and 51.00. For 
social science the scores of the failing 
men and women are, respectively, 65 
and 46.25.” 
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Failures in Relation to Intelli- 
gence.—Did a larger percentage of 
students with low intelligence who 
entered college fail in high-school sub- 
jects than was true of those of higher 
intelligence? Table VI furnishes data 
on this question. Contrary to findings 
concerning high-school failures and 
the intelligence of students in general, 
column 11 shows that, instead of de- 
creasing, the average number of high- 
school failures of students entering 
college belonging to the various intelli- 
gence levels remains nearly constant 
as the psychological score increases.° 
Also, by observing columns 2 to 7 it is 
seen that of those who did fail in the 
various subjects as large a percentage 
of the intellectually superior students 
failed as was true of the supposedly 
inferior ones. In fact, column 11 in- 
dicates that, with the exception of 
students in the lowest psychological 
group, the students who belong to the 
three highest psychological groups 
have the greatest average number of 
failures. 

“Another way to analyze the situa- 
tion is to compare the median psycho- 
logical score of students who failed 
with the corresponding score of those 
who did not report failures. By refer- 
ence to the last two columns in Table 
VII it is seen that the median score 
of the failing students is only 7.06 
lower than that of the non-failing stu- 
dents. 

“The scholastic aptitude of students 
who failed in the various subjects is 
shown in Table VII. There is a 
marked difference between the scho- 
lastic aptitude of men and women who 


*Some persons believe this situation is 
caused by the selective character of the 
failure students. 
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failed in the various subject fields, the 
men taking the lead in every case. The 
amount by which the psychological 
scores of men who failed in the vari- 
ous subject fields is greater than those 
of women who failed in the same sub- 
ject fields is as follows: English, 32.15; 
languages, 15; mathematics, 3.72; 
science, 36.50; social science, 18.75; 
other, 60. The difference between the 
scores made by all failing men and 
women is 8.95. All these differences 
except one are greater than the differ- 
ence between the median scores made 
by the total group of men and women, 
which was 7.62. 

“Of the failing students who had a 
psychological score of 100 or more 59 
per cent were men, yet the men consti- 
tuted only 48 per cent of the total 
students who made a score as high as 
100. An important question which 
arises in the consideration of these 
facts is: Why do these men with such 
relatively high scholastic aptitude fail 
in larger proportion than do the 
women, whose scholastic aptitude is 
much lower? Among the many rea- 
sons that may be advanced, the fol- 
lowing two stand out prominently: 
First, there is a lack of adjustment 
between the school and the interests 
of boys and young men; second, the 
school program is better adapted to 
certain characteristics possessed only 
by girls. 

“Another reason which may be ad- 
vanced is that a larger proportion of 
the men have to work which prevents 
their meeting the full requirements of 
the courses they take. Also it may be 
suggested that men devote more time 
to those extra-curricular activities 
which require a great amount of time 
and expenditure of energy than do 
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Tape VII.—Mep1an Psycuo.oaicat Scores oF STUDENTS WHO FAILED IN CERTAIN Sus- 
JECTS, COMPARED WITH THE Scores oF Non-FaiLina STUDENTS* 














Math Social | All Non- 
English Lan- | Mathe- | geiences | Socia Other | Failing | Failing 
guages | matics Sciences Seadental Students 

<a 75.0 76.0 73.0 87.5 65.0 115.07; 65.0 | 71.66 
No. Cases. .... 56 76 87 36 21 4 197 | 366 

Female........| 42.85 61.0 69.28 51.0 46.25 55.0t) 56.05 64.04 
No. Cases..... 48 57 93 38 28 6 207 663 

Le 54.28 68.5 71.0 59.37 49.37 79.5 | 59.51 66.57 
Total Cases....| 104 133 180 75 49 10 404 1,029 





*Caliver, Ambrose. Background Study of Negro College Students. Washington, Government 


Printing Office. 
+ Too few cases to yield reliable median. 


women, thus again causing them to 
neglect their studies. In addition it 
is probable that many of these fail- 
ing men belong to the modern group 
of students who decry high grades, 
and who would rather be mediocre 
students than be dubbed ‘grinds.’ 
Such students do not deliberately plan 
to fail, but, because of the narrow 
scholastic margin which they have, 
the slightest misfortune or handicap 
changes a low average into a failure. 
Another explanation which may be of- 
fered is that many men are intellec- 
tually lazy and indifferent about their 
intellectual advancement. 

“The general problem of failure is 
one which should challenge the atten- 
tion of school and college administra- 
tors and teachers, as well as students 
and parents themselves. Because of 
factors which cannot be controlled, 
some failures are inevitable. But that 
so large a percentage of pupils fail in- 
dicates a maladjustment which should 
be given more serious consideration 
than it is receiving. 

“Many of the students reporting 
here are to be commended because of 
their fortitude in spite of the frequent 
ill effects of failure. Failure, like suc- 
cess, is cumulative. Constant failure 





U.S. Office of Education (Bulletin, 1933, No. 8). 


produces the opposite of success— 
shattered morale, unsocial attitudes, 
introverted personality. It is likely 
to plant the seeds of discontent and 
mental and social disorder. 

“Tn view of these possibilities, there- 
fore, it behooves school people to look 
well to their program, and so adjust 
the means that a larger proportion of 
the students may attain the ends. A 
closer relation between the objectives 
of teachers and pupils should be 
sought. The successful attainment of 
the ends of education should be as- 
sured to a larger number through self- 
motivating agencies. Personnel infor- 
mation about students should be 
placed at the disposal of pupils and 
teachers so that the task to be per- 
formed and the pupil’s ability may not 
be incompatible; so that the stage 
may be set for success rather than 
failure. 

Anticipated College Major—‘In 
order to ascertain the academic in- 
terest of students they were asked to 
indicate the subject in which they 
planned to major. Column 4 of Table 
VIII shows the results of this inquiry. 
It is seen that the largest percent- 
age plan to major in education. 
The two subjects next following are 
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English and home economics. The 
rank of all subjects mentioned in the 
percentage of students anticipating 
majoring in them is shown in 
Column 5. 

“Academic Interest and Intelli- 
gence.—Column 2 of Table 8 gives the 
median psychological scores of stu- 
dents who anticipate majoring in the 
various subjects, and column 5 shows 
the rank of these subjects. Observe 
that students naming political science 
rank first with a median of 105. This 
median is probably not as reliable as 
the others, as there are only 11 cases. 
The medians of the students express- 
ing a preference for other majors may 
be seen in the table. It is significant 
to note that education, which ranked 
first in the percentage of students 
naming it as a major is fifteenth in the 
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median psychological score made by 
students choosing it, the median being 
only 57.71.”2° This fact has impor- 
tant implications for a guidance pro- 
gram, and is of special significance to 
colleges for Negroes whose predomi- 
nant aim is the training of teachers. 

Variation in Scholastic Aptitude.— 
One of the factors suggesting the need 
of a program of personnel work in col- 
leges for Negroes is the extreme varia- 
bility in the intelligence of Negro 
freshmen. This variation, which is 
shown in Figure 1, exists in each of 
the colleges studied as well as between 
the different colleges. It will be noted 
that the median scores made by the 
freshmen of the 27 colleges range from 


” Caliver, Ambrose. A Background Study 
of Negro College Students, op. cit. 


TaBLE VIII.—MEpIAN PsycHoLoGIcAL ScorEs OF STUDENTS ACCORDING TO THE COLLEGE 
Supsect in Wuicu Tuey PLAN To MAJor* 




















No. C: Per Cent | 
cae : 0. Laas Both Males | Rank of | Rank of 
Subject i and Female Col. 2 Col. 4 
Male | Female | Are of Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Agriculture. ......... 43.88 48 1 3.41 19 11 
Ancient Language. ... 79.0 8 11 1.32 6 16 
YS SEA A 55.0 4 8 .83 16 19 
5) | ee 70.5 75 32 7.46 12 5 
Business Administra- 

Ue eae 70.71 40 19 4.11 11 9 
Chemistry...........| 83.0 95 24 8.30 5 + 
Economics........... 38.65 5 18 1.60 | 20 14 
Education........... 57.71 30 180 14.65 15 1 
Engineering.......... 71.66 21 — 1.46 10 15 
PMMA. 25 ccic6c cece) SOOO 25 113 9.64 7 2 
WRIBONNG Fa is 0-8 /acgjcaic noi 65.62 36 51 6.07 13 tf 
Home Economics.....; 44.44 — 136 9.49 18 3 
Mathematics........ 85.71 31 57 6.14 4 6 
Modern Language....| 102.5 10 36 3.21 2 12 
1 aa eee 72.66 7 48 3.83 9 10 
Political Science...... 105.0 11 —— .76 1 20 
Paychology::.......... 65.0 13 11 .97 14 17.5 
A i 45.0 12 2 .97 14 17.5 
Se OE a ee 97.5 6 26 2.23 3 13 
Miscellaneous........ 74.28 47 37 5.86 8 8 





* Caliver, Ambrose. Background Study of Negro College Students. Washington, Government 
Printing Office. U.S. Office of Education (Bulletin, 1933, No. 8). 
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131 to 26. In most of the colleges the 
scores range from zero to 180 or more. 

The fact that some students in col- 
lege number one made as low a score 
as the poorer students in college num- 
ber 27 is of significance in the opera- 
tion of a personnel program. But of 
more importance, however, is the fact 


diagnosing their conditions, remedy- 
ing the defects, and applying what- 
ever other treatment seems feasible 
is a program of personnel work and 
service. 

The implications of such variability 
between the abilities of freshmen of 
different colleges, all of which purport 






















































































Bomber Wamber 
of Median Students 
Schools Tested 
1 131.00 ; 79 
2 110,83 Pa 95 
3 93.56 Lo 43 
4 88.00 ra 42 
5 87.00 i oe 
6 81.00 PA 62 
> 76.00 i 78 
8 75.00 | 104 
9 68.21 4 105 
10 65.76 { 139 
u 65.00 | “4 
12 63.54 | 191 
13 61.66 | 56 
“ 61.25 | 39 
15 58.75 FA 31 
16 58.75 | 69 
17 53.75 ] 41 
1s 52,50 I 35. 
19 48.75 y 72 
20 47.08 | 95 
2 46.00 | 1s 
22 44.28 ‘i 4“ 
23 43.50 j 2 
Py 34.37 Jf. 65 
25 32.71 { 165 
26 29.23 / 96 
2 26.33 i 59 
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Ficure 1—Medians and ranges of psychological scores of stu- 
dents according to the colleges they are attending (1,987 cases) 


that some students in colleges having 
the lower medians made as high a 
score as some of the best in colleges 
having the higher medians. These va- 
riations in scholastic aptitude are 
proof conclusive that all students 
should not be treated alike. One of the 
best means of finding these variations, 
identifying the individual deviates, 


to be good colleges, awarding the same 
degrees, are serious and far reaching. 
It is, of course, a reflection of the in- 
adequacy and inequality of elemen- 
tary and high-school facilities. But 
acknowledging this fact does not ab- 
solve the colleges from further respon- 
sibility. A constructive program look- 
ing toward the equalization of educa- 
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tional opportunities on the college 
level should be worked out within 
individual colleges and cooperatively 
between the different colleges. In 
such a program personnel work will 
assume a prominent role. 


SprciaL NEED OF PERSONNEL WoRK 
TopAY 


Although the major part of this 
chapter has thus far been devoted to 
a consideration of the background of 
students, our principal interest is ac- 
tually in the foreground. A study of 
the background of an individual has 
value only in so far as it aids in mak- 
ing adjustments now and in anticipat- 
ing and planning for the future. 

The nature of our present society 
and the rate at which fundamental 
changes are taking place require that 
we recast our ideas respecting educa- 
tion and that we change the emphasis 
in our schools from things and skills 
to human beings and principles. In 
the past we seemed to be operating on 
the assumption that this is a static 
world and that the way to prepare 
people for the future was to make 
them efficient in things as they existed. 

In the dynamic world in which we 
live today, materials, processes, and 
jobs are changing almost daily; work- 
ers are shifting from job to job; ma- 
chines are displacing men. Any given 
job today, because of the application 
of newer methods and mechanization, 
is entirely different from what it was 
yesterday. After a person has decided 
upon his vocation and started his 
preparation frequently the job has 
changed altogether before he com- 
pletes his training and receives a posi- 
tion. There is a sort of effervescence 
about modern society; and this very 
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instability makes more and different 
demands upon citizens than previ- 
ously. This state of affairs puts a 
heavy responsibility on the school. 
But there are certain factors which 
make it difficult for the school to ad- 
just itself to the new demands. 

In the first place we have been too 
“school minded.” We have cloistered 
ourselves within the four walls of our 
classrooms and believed that educa- 
tion could take place only there. Con- 
sequently, we have thought that our 
task was completed when we had 
“kept school” for the child six hours 
a day, five days a week, and thirty- 
six weeks a year from his sixth year 
until his eighteenth or twentieth year. 
But the adoption of the principles and 
practices of personnel work will, as 
stated in the introduction, give school 
people a sense of responsibility for 
the education of people throughout 
their entire life span. It is only 
through such a conception that edu- 
cation can assume its rightful re- 
sponsibility in adequately fitting men 
and women for worthy and efficient 
living in the new order. 

The second difficulty faced by edu- 
cators in assuming their new duties is 
the fact that we have been “subject 
minded.” We have organized human 
knowledge into subject matter fields, 
fixed them up into little water-tight 
compartments, and arranged the units 
of each section into logical steps. All 
this has been done without regard to 
the true nature of the learner and the 
manner in which the things and forces 
of the world happen. 

The logical organization of a sub- 
ject is ordinarily not the best arrange- 
ment for learning purposes. For learn- 
ing, the psychological organization 
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should be used rather than the logical 
one. The first lesson of a subject 
when organized logically may be the 
last one that would be presented if 
the same subject were arranged to 
make learning effective and econom- 
ical. 

Moreover, because of the hard and 
fast subject matter arrangement prev- 
alent in schools and colleges, there 
is lacking that coordination and fu- 
sion between things and processes 
which takes place in actual life. For- 
tunately there is a tendency to break 
away from such an arrangement, as 
will be observed in the growth of 
orientation and honors courses, com- 
prehensive examinations, independent 
study plans, and new type of college 
organizations, etc. 

These and similar developments are 
a reflection of the new emphasis which 
is being placed on the learner, and are 
indicative of a gradual subordination 
of subjects as such to the interest of 
the child. This has not only happened 
concurrently with the growth of per- 
sonnel work, but most of it has been 
the direct result of personnel develop- 
ment. 

The synthesis and integration which 
will come from the extension of these 
innovations in educational systems are 
essential in a world which is so intri- 
vate and vast as is ours. 

The third difficulty faced by educa- 
tors has been “organization minded- 
ness.” Our educational system has 


been organized into levels which have 
no more relation to the learning needs 
of children than did the subject or- 
ganization mentioned above. Perhaps 
the greatest violence done in this re- 
gard is caused by the traditional break 





between the college and high school." 
The chasm which has existed between 
these two levels of educational organi- 
zation and the antagonisms which 
have frequently arisen have been det- 
rimental to the best interest of both 
groups of students, but more particu- 
larly to the college students. 

The operation of personnel service 
requires that there be a close working 
relation between high school and col- 
lege. In fact, many persons are ad- 
vocating that a complete reorganiza- 
tion be effected whereby the first two 
years of college shall be considered 
as secondary education. The division 
of the college into junior and senior 
colleges is partially in response to this 
idea. Some of our leading universities 
are already beginning to reorganize 
their undergraduate colleges along 
this line. 

The last difficulty to be mentioned 
here is that of inertia, institutional 
inertia. Suffice it to say that times 
like these, when the very foundations 
of our society seem to be in the bal- 
ance, there is no place for inertia; it 


%Brammell, P. Roy. “Articulation of 
High School and College.” National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education, Monograph 
No. 10. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1933. U.S. Office of Education (Bul- 
letin, 1932, No. 17). 

Caliver, Ambrose. “The Integration of 
Secondary and Higher Education.” The 
Bulletin (Official organ of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers in Colored Schools) ; 
12: 7-9, October-November, 1931, and De- 
cember, 1931-January, 1932. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching in cooperation with 
the joint commission of the Association of 
Pennsylvania College Presidents and the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
Study of The Relations of Secondary and 
Higher Education in Pennsylvania. Harris- 
burg, Penna., November, 1931. 
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STUDENTS AND NEED OF PERSONNEL WORK 


ceases to be a social factor merely 
and becomes a crime. 

Society is making new demands on 
the college. A new type of graduate 
must be turned out. One of the newer 
procedures coming to the aid of the 
college in an endeavor to meet its 
new responsibilities is personnel work. 
Through it students are beginning to 
occupy a new place in our educational 
scheme. Rather than a task, as in 
the past, learning is thought of as a 
privilege. The teacher is a leader, 
guide, and assistant, and not a task 
master and driver. And education is 
at last becoming a cooperative, ex- 
ploratory enterprise, from the kinder- 
garten through the college. 


SpeciAL NEED OF PERSONNEL Work IN 
COLLEGES FOR NEGROES 
“There is in evidence the dawn of 
a new era in Negro education. With 
the growing popularization of second- 
ary education, with the consequent in- 
crease of applicants to college, and 
the decrease in available funds, there 
comes the necessity of a more critical 
evaluation of education on all levels, 
and particularly on the collegiate 
level. This has required greater at- 
tention to the wise use of the funds 
that are available and resulted in a 
growing realization of the need of 
more objective and comparable facts 
about Negro students—their nature, 
characteristics, capacities, achieve- 
ments, interests, and ambitions. 
“Although this chapter has been a 
discussion of large groups of students 
its main justification is that it will 
assist in better understanding the in- 
dividual. The mass is studied in order 
to identify those students who deviate 
from the average, either above or be- 
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low. In both cases they need special 
treatment, which they usually fail to 
get because they are swallowed up 
or crushed under the mass. 

“Persons of superior minds and 
talents are too rare to be lost, 
yet hundreds are annually sacrificed 
through the deadening uniformity and 
the utter disregard or cruel treatment 
of some of our school systems. A 
scientifically and wisely administered 
personnel program will aid greatly in 
saving some of these superior intel- 
lects who border on genius, many of 
whom are ‘born to blush unseen.’ 

“Such a personnel program as has 
been suggested will also help to sal- 
vage and to adjust those individuals 
who seem to be inferior, and guide 
them into channels and activities in 
which they can succeed. Further- 
more, it will tend to level upward the 
whole mass and thus assure a better 
society. 

“If colleges and schools could be 
persuaded to enter into a cooperative 
personnel program, in which a large 
span of a child’s development would 
be revealed, and which would show 
the direction and tendencies of his 
growth, and reflect periodically the 
state of his knowledge, skills, appre- 
ciations, and ideals in relation to his 
personality, it would represent a for- 
ward step in the direction of a larger 
and more satisfying education for our 
youth.” !? 

SUMMARY 


According to the purposes set forth 
in the introduction of this chapter, we 
have tried, first, to help the reader in 
a revaluation of the student. In sec- 


“Caliver, Ambrose. A Background Study 
of Negro College Students, loc. cit. 
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tions I and II we discussed the new 
place of the student in our educational 
scheme and explained the meaning of 
personnel work and its relation to the 
college student. 

Second, we have endeavored to sug- 
gest the method of studying students 
scientifically for the purpose of better 
adapting the educational process to 
their individual needs and capacities. 
In section III illustrative data were 
presented showing how, by making 
background studies of masses of stu- 
dents, the individuals who deviate 
above or below the majority of the 
group may be identified and helped. 
By such studies, it may be inferred 
from the data presented, we may not 
only offer a better educational pro- 
gram for the individual deviate, but 
also for the group as a whole, for 
then we will be assured of a more 
homogeneous group. 

Third, and last, we have attempted 
to show the need and importance of 
making such scientific studies of Ne- 
gro students. Throughout the discus- 
sion the need of personnel work in 
colleges for Negroes has been inferred 
if not actually expressed. This spe- 
cial need has been briefly summarized 
in the last two sections. 

In conclusion, this chapter has been 
an attempt to discuss Negro college 
students in light of the recent develop- 
ment of student personnel research 


and service. This approach to the 
subject seemed to offer greater assist- 
ance in the solution of student prob- 
lems than the traditional treatment. 
Indeed, there are many other difficul- 
ties faced by Negro college students, 
but it is believed that as such a point 
of view, as has been stressed here, 
becomes more widely accepted ms»y 
of the other difficulties will disappear 
or at least be minimized. 

Problems of finance, self-support, 
employment, fraternities, scholarship, 
and others may be attacked, and a 
partial solution may be found, but un- 
less this newer point of view which 
has been presented throughout this 
discussion finds lodgment in our col- 
leges the student may accumulate 
credits, manage to get through, re- 
ceive a degree, and secure employ- 
ment, but he will not have received 
that education which will adequately 
fit him for effective participation in 
our present and future society. 

Fundamentally the problems of Ne- 
gro college students are the same as 
those of white college students. Since 
the same type of citizenship demands 
are made of Negro college graduates 
as are made of others, colleges for 
Negroes can ill afford to lag behind 
those for whites in adopting the newer 
techniques and procedures, and ac- 
cepting the assistance offered by per- 
sonnel work. 
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CHAPTER X 


The Present Status of Higher Education of 
Negroes 


FRED McCUISTION 


One of the very interesting chapters 
in the development of higher educa- 
tion of the South could be written 
about the Negro colleges. The history 
of higher education of Negroes covers 
a period of about seventy years. The 
first half of the period was character- 
ized by: (a) The establishment of a 
large number of schools; (b) the emi- 
nence of the private and denomina- 
tional schools; (c) enrollment in col- 
leges consisted primarily of elemen- 
tary and secondary students; and (d) 
support was largely from sympathetic 
individuals and organizations outside 
the South. 

The second half of the period has 
been characterized by: (a) The rapid 
development of publicly-supported 
colleges; (b) substantial growth of the 
number of college students enrolled 


and a marked decrease in the number 
of elementary and secondary students; 
(c) increased appropriations of pub- 
lic and private funds for higher edu- 
cation; (d) marked improvement in 
the content offered and in the quality 
of instruction; (e) a tendency to merge 
and develop colleges in strategic cen- 
ters; and (f) growing necessity for en- 
dowment of the private and denomin- 
ational colleges in these centers, due to 
lack of adequate continuous support 
from other sources. 


THE DISTRIBUTION AND LOCATION OF 
NeEGrRO CoLLEGES 


The distribution and location of col- 
leges should follow closely the distri- 
bution of population. The following 
map made from the 1930 Census Re- 
port shows the distribution of Negro 
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population in the United States. Each 
dot represents 5,000 and has been 
placed as accurately as possible within 
the various counties and states. 

Two significant population move- 
ments have been under way during the 
past decade: 

1. A decided movement toward the 
Southwest, including the territory 
west of a North-South line between 
Memphis and New Orleans, compris- 
ing West Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas. The total gain in this territory 
is 263,873, including 55,000 increased 
rural population, which is more than 
50 per cent of the net increase shown 
for the whole South. Contrary to gen- 
eral opinion, Mississippi shows a total 
gain of 74,534, including 39,173 in- 
creased rural population. 

2. A marked movement toward 
the large industrial centers of the 
North and East. Increases shown in 
six cities amount to a total of 485,763, 
which is approximately 20,000 more 
than the total increase for the entire 
South. The per cent of increase in 
these cities during the decade averages 
99, ranging from 26 in Boston to 194 
in Detroit, as compared with 37 per 
cent increase in the eleven largest 
cities in the South. The three largest 
Negro city centers in the United 
States at present are New York with 
327,706, Chicago with 233,902, and 
Philadelphia with 219,599. 

The eleven largest cities in the 
South show a total increased Negro 
population of 257,444, an average of 
37 per cent during the decade, rang- 
ing from 20 per cent in Nashville to 
86 per cent in Houston. Three cities 
in this group show a population of 
more than 100,000. The unusual per 
cent increase in the three Texas cities 
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is an example of the swing of popula- 
tion toward the Southwest. 

Some large Southern centers of 
Negro population have inadequate 
college facilities, while other centers 
have more institutions than are 
needed or can be expected to continue. 
Some of the largest centers having in- 
adequate college service include Bir- 
mingham with a Negro population of 
99,077 and less than 100 in college; 
Memphis with 96,548 and approxi- 
mately 200 in college; Dallas and Fort 
Worth, with a combined population of 
60,976, have no college. When the ad- 
jacent territory is added to these 
centers, Birmingham, with a radius 
of fifty miles, becomes a center of 
257,000; Memphis, with a radius of a 
hundred miles, has 660,000; Dallas 
and Fort Worth, with the same radius, 
have 220,000. These centers have 
high school facilities above the aver- 
age and graduate a total of more than 
1,000 students annually, many of 
whom would welcome the opportunity 
to live at home and attend an ac- 
credited college. The development of 
strong colleges in these centers would 
serve the largest number of students 
at a minimum cost. 

The social and economic implica- 
tions of these population shifts and re- 
sultant problems are of tremendous 
interest and significance but it is not 
possible to consider them further in 
this brief report. 


Necro PopuLaTION AND COLLEGE 
ATTENDANCE 


A comparison of total Negro popu- 
lation, the number of residents of each 
state attending college, and the num- 
ber of residents for each student in 
college, is made in Table I. States are 
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listed according to their rank in the 
number of residents for each student 
in college, as shown in the last column. 


TABLE I.—NEGRO POPULATION AND COLLEGE 
ATTENDANCE—1930 











; 
n ne 
~ o > 
a oO =<) 
oS oo Dor 
co wa [oes 
lor) = 0 = @ & 
er $0 | 23 
States DS Meo (mss 
a0 a 
,o-= oF +, AR 
Ag 33 33% 
a2 a 3 ® 
09 ee 1S ae 
4 Ay Aa |4.80 
West Virginia...| 114,893 732 | 157 


132,068 725 | 183 
226 ,040 796 284 
854,964 | 2,791 309 
Tennessee...... 477 ,646 | 1,453 329 
Oklahoma..... .| 172,198 521 | 330 
North Carolina..| 918,647 | 2,595 354 


Dist:.of: Gol....... 
Kentucky....... 


Maryland....... 276,379 740 | 373 
Virgmia........ 650,165 | 1,465 444 
Florida......... 431,828 659 670 
Missouri........| 223,840 326 687 


South Carolina..| 793,681 | 1,089 729 
Georgia.......... 1,071,125 | 1,376 | 778 


Alabama....... 944,834 | 1,189 | 794 
Louisiana.......| 776,326 894 868 
Arkansas....... 478 ,463 465 |1,029 
Mississippi..... . 1,009,718 734 |1,366 





POtAN Sc. 0:< 9,552,815 |18,550 | 515* 





* Average. 


The table shows a wide range in the 
number of residents in college from 
the different states, varying from one 
college student for each 157 residents 
of West Virginia to one for each 1,366 
of Mississippi. The average for the 
17 states listed is one student for each 
515 residents. There is approximately 
one white student in college for each 
100 white residents in this same group 
of states. In other words, only one- 
fifth as large per cent of Negroes as 
whites attend college. 

NUMBER AND SIZE OF COLLEGES 

There are 109 institutions reporting 
enrollment on the college level. These 
schools vary in size from less than 10 


college students to a university en- 
rolling 2,000. Many of the smaller 
colleges are primarily secondary 
schools. Of the total reporting, 44 en- 
rolled less than 100 college students 
with an average of 45 each. The size 
of colleges varies considerably. Tables 
II and III present the facts on the 
number and size of Negro colleges. 


TasBLE II.—SizzE or Necro CoLiEeGEs— 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 














Number of Number of 
Students Colleges 
| “Public Private | Total 
500 or more....| 7 4 11 
250 to 500. .... 10 15 | 2 
100 to 25 .....| 12 17 29 
Less than 100. .| 6 38 | 44 





ee 35 | 74 | 109 





the colleges by enrollment, and Table 
III indicates the names of the col- 
leges, whether they are four-year or 
two-year institutions and the total 
college enrollment for the school year 
1932. 


TABLE III.—Instirutions Rerortine CoL- 
LEGE ENROLLMENT, APRIL, 1932 








No. 
Years College 
College Enroll- 


Institutions by States 
Work = ment 


Offered 
ALABAMA 
TROON oo. 5 oie sa ease 4 221 
RUBMOQGOS oioiscic oe ae co's 4 576 
Miles Memorial........ 4 91 
State Teachers*........ 4 338 
State A. &:Me*. . 6... 2 82 
Selma: Univ... ....0006 4 26 
ARKANSAS 
State A.M. & N.*...... 4 134 
Arkansas Baptist....... 4 51 
PUNOOR occ ark eie oc owen 4 25 
Philander Smith....... 4 111 
Dunbar Junior*®........ 2 128 
FLORIDA 
Edward Waters........ 2 49 
Bethune-Cookman. .... 2 67 
Florida N. @i......... 2 77 
State. A. @ Me. .......5.% 4 472 
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Tasie II].—Instirutions Rerortina CoLLEGE ENROLLMENT, APRIL, 1932 (Continued) 











No. oO. 
Years College Years College 
Institutions by States College Enroll- Institutions by States College Enroll- 
Work ment Wor ment 
Offered Offered 
GEORGIA OKLAHOMA 
MUMMERS. . cculedacnne = 4} 69 Colored A: & N.*...... 4 533 
Morehouse. pena asteae 4 281 Souta CAROLINA 
rae 4 211 Allen 4 263 
Oe Co 2 12 ——_ 4 242 
Clark Siete relat se wee a ot 4 347 Claflin ce NDA ale eae 4 122 
Fort Valley H. & Ind.... 2 47 —<_ 2 120 
Georgia N. & | ee 2 48 State A& M.* eee sa 4 3929 
Georgia St. Ind.*....... 4 137 Me sO, se 2 32 
Morris Brown......... 4 264 Brewer Junior pigs of Bees 2 8 
err migtctess 4 154 Friendship. . 2 28 
poe 1. @ Agrt”........ 2 63 Voorhees N. & I.. 2 26 
KENTUCKY 
Kentucky St. Ind.*..... 4 272 ——. I 4 681 
W. Kentucky Ind.*..... 2 103 ieee aa seme 4t 447 
Louisville Municip.*... . 4 185 —————. 4 300 
ONS Ea eee 2 37 ae 4 263 
LOUISIANA TRADING 5 iss 505556 4 220 
New Orleans........... 4 473 Morristown N. & I..... 2 37 
Straight.......... 4 125 Roger Williams........ 4 30 
fo Seer arceio aie siensis sls : a Swift Memorial........ 2 28 
PNR og hc seas 2 
Louisiana N. & I.*..... 2 57 7 View St.* 4 661 
Leland er eee ee 4 98 Wiley By een 4 336 
Coleman a ae ee Mee ee 2 10 Bishop Seas war 2 gs ¢ eg 4 388 
MaryYLAND CL erties 4 264 
ee ET Ce 4 521 Mary Allen Sem........ 2 125 
Coppin ee ae 2 107 Samuel Huston........ 4 oT? 
St. Norm. Col. Youth*.. 2 111 POU QUIN. «6:6. <.6:5.0:5.06 2 90 
Princess Anne* es 2 17 15 2 ag A eee 2 71 
Missouri TEAS acer sina. 3 © 5a 900 4 155 
OSS 8 So ee ae 4 196 Jarvis Christian........ 2 38 
Stowe Teachers........ 4 599 SOO ee 2 32 
NTT, 5.00 :.oc.0s 00s 2 37 Houston Municipal*... . 2 322 
MISSISSIPPI St. Phillips Junior...... 2 64 
MN oe ccc ciniae ices 4 168 VIRGINIA 
AMIR, oa 0ck's0 ss 210 8-0 4 96 2 a ee nae 4 568 
PERT Co Sa aS ns 4 56 Virginia Union......... 4 333 
es Gensco shad ni 0 + 84 ee 4f 889 
Mississippi Ind......... 4 21 Lynchburg Sem........ 4 os 
a ree 4 28 St: Peat N. @ fo... .cc ees 2 81 
Southern Christian. 2 19 West VirGINIA 
Nortu CaRro.ina ee pa Ea eee 4 621 
Beri 1000... 64555-. 4 279 OS eee ares. 2 51 
N. C. Col. for Negs.*... 4 284 AIL oo a8 exes 4 274 
Winston-Salem Tchrs.*.. 4 251 DELAWARE 
Elizabeth City St. N.*.. 2 181 oe aN eee 2 52 
Fayetteville St. N.*..... 2 284 
TO ne eee 4 157 ~~. f 4 553 
Johnson C. Smith...... 4 245 ccitadsscanseeanimaani tama 
Livinwetone...........: 4 215 PENNSYLVANIA 
I tre er 008 sates 4 262 Lincoln. .............- 4 318 
St. Augustine’s......... 4 179 Cheyney Training*..... 3 183 
Brick Junior........... 2 94 Wasuinaton, D. C. 
NINN Si ca seit cco eek 2 58 Miner Teachers*....... 4 408 
Barber-Scotia.......... 2 73 i: 4f 1573 


* Public. 


t Plus Gre “a ate Work. 
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Tue CoLLEGE PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


The amount and value of college 
plants have increased rapidly during 
the past seventeen years. Table 
IV which follows shows the value 
of land, buildings, and equipment in 
the private and public colleges over 
the period of 1915 to 1932. 
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Texas. Physical plants in general are 
ample to care for a substantial in- 
crease of college students. More at- 
tention and contribution should now 
go to other and more vital functions. 

Debt on plant and equipment 
amounted to $1,467,824, or approxi- 
mately 3 per cent of the reported 
valuation. 


TasLE [V.—VALUE oF Lanp, BurILpINGs AND Equipment or Necro CoLLeGEs FoR Prriop 
1915 To 1932 




















1915 1926 1932 
Institutions ames aie a a Pa ais 

No. | Value | No. | Value | No. | Value 
ie paces 28 | $ 5,728,000 29 | $14,885,407 | 33 | $23,290,677 
Private................| — | 9,992,000 | 70 | 25;5627923 | 59 | 29,578,901 
eR | 28 | $15,720,000, 99 | $40,448,330 | 92 | $52,869,578 








Growth in the value of plant and 
equipment during this period has been 
most pronounced in the state-sup- 
ported institutions, though the private 
colleges still represent a larger invest- 
ment. This increase in funds going 
into plant and equipment of public- 
supported institutions is due to a com- 
bination of forces, including favorable 
public sentiment, increased demand, 
the wholesome influence of private 
colleges, and the stimulation through 
gifts by outside agencies. Public in- 
terest is being further expressed by 
establishment of municipally - sup- 
ported colleges, notable examples of 
which are in Louisville, Kentucky, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and Houston, 


CoLLEGE ENROLLMENT 


Table V, and the figure following, 
picture the trends in college enroll- 
ment from 1921 to 1932. 

The graph and table show the rather 
outstanding fact that the total en- 
rollment in the Negro colleges has 
been practically constant during the 
eleven-year period, ranging around 
36,000, though the distribution of stu- 
dents on the college, high school, and 
elementary levels has been practically 
reversed. It will be noticed that there 
were only 5,000 college students in 
1921-22, which was only 15 per cent 
of the total enrollment, as compared 
with 29,000 (85 per cent) in the high 


TABLE V.—ENROLLMENT IN Nearo CouieGEs, 1921-1932 














; | Number of High Ele- 
Year Institutions | College School mentary Total 
VL 1 Ae Ae 70 | 5,231 15,361 13,692 34,284 
MRE ihe o/asioiiecaatin cae 82 7,641 18,706 11,938 38 ,285 
a seo ier este Maine ca oie 99 13,197 18,387 10,325 41,909 
106 22,609 8,859 4,321 35,789 
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* COLLEGE -ENROLLMENT -TRENDS - 
1921) TO 1932 
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school and elementary departments. 
This distribution shows that the in- 
stitutions were high schools first, ele- 
mentary schools second, and colleges 
third. In 1931-32 there were 22,609 
(60 per cent) college students, as com- 
pared with 13,180 (40 per cent) in the 
high school and elementary divisions. 
Publicly and privately - supported 
schools share this enrollment almost 
equally. There were 11,147 enrolled 
in public colleges and 11,462 in private 
colleges. 

The following graph shows the dis- 
tribution of 18,670 college students ac- 
cording to year and sex. 

It is interesting to note that of ap- 
proximately 8,500 freshmen 5,000 
were girls. However, this large per 
cent of girls in the freshmen year is 
materially reduced by the junior year, 
due probably to the unusual number 


of girls taking two-year normal 
courses. A graph of the distribution 
of boys and girls in the elementary 
and high schools shows that slightly 
more boys than girls begin in the ele- 
mentary grades, though the girls get 
in the lead after the second year and 
the margin increases through high 
school. 

The enrollment graph shows that 
5,776 (68 per cent) of the 8,487 fresh- 
men have dropped out of school by 
the end of the second year, leaving 
only 5,085 students in the junior and 
senior college classes. This distribu- 
tion of students indicates that a great 
many of the four-year colleges should 
limit their work to the first two years. 
Such a program would materially re- 
duce the cost of higher education with- 
out seriously interfering with students 
who expect to complete the four-year 
course. 
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CoLLEGH ENROLLMENT, PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE 
Table VI shows the enrollment of 
regular and special college students in 
public and private schools in 15 South- 
ern states. 
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GRADUATES AND TEACHERS’ CERTIFI- 
CATES 
Table VII compares the number of 
four-year and two-year college grad- 
uates and the number receiving teach- 
ers’ certificates for the school years 
of 1930-31 and 1931-32. 


TABLE VI.—CoMPARISON OF COLLEGE ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC AND PrivaTE INst1TUTIONS, 1932 








Regular College Special College Total College 


Per Cent of All 














2) Ea 7,294 | 10,118 | 462 


College Enrollment 

States eae 20 i | ad 

Public Private | Public | Private} Public Private | Public Private 

URIS noe siete 386 | 915 34 9 420 | 924 31 %/|69 G 
Arkansas......... 255 | 181 7 6 262 | 187 | 58 | 42 
= ee 472| 179 3 11 | 475; 190) 71 | 29 
Georgia.......... 234 | 1,289 13 110 | 247 | 1,399 | 15 | 85 
Kentucky........ 481 34 79 3 | 560 | 37 | 93 ee: 
Louisiana......... 354 | 822 — 76 | 354 898 | 28 | 72 
Maryland......... 111 504 i 135 140 | 639 | 11 | 89 
Missouri.......... 721 25 74 12 | 795 | 37 | 95 | 5 
Mississippi... .... 168 302 — 2 | 168 | 304 | 35 65 
North Carolina....| 1,259 1,131 20 79 1,279 1,210 | 51 49 
Oklahoma........ 523 — 10 — 533 — |100 | — 
South Carolina... . 295 805 27 36 322 841 | 27 | 75 
Tennessee........ 643 1,240 38 85 | 681 1,325 | 33 | 67 
MEG civic wins e% 830 | 1,613 | 151 170 981 1,783 | 32 68 
Wirwimis............ 562 | 1,078 6 151 568 | 1,229 | 32 68 

885 10,873 | 11,003 | 49.7% | 50.8% 





TasLe VII.—Torat GrapUATES AND NuMBER RECEIVING TEACHER CERTIFICATES, 1930-31 
AND 1931-32 








Number 4-Year | 
College 
States Graduates 


1930-31 1931-32 


Number 2-Year | Number of Graduates 
College | Receiving Teacher 


Graduates Certificates 
: | oss 


1930-31 | 1931-32 | 1930-31 | 1931-32 





Cee 135 142 


Arkaneas........... 35 47 
OS ee 20 30 
NIU, 5.<.5.0i0,3,410s0,0,< 159 154 
Kentucky.......... 16 37 
Louisiana........... 95 116 
Maryland.......... 70 60 
SS ee 50 31 
Mississippi......... 82 97 
North Carolina...... 262 240 
Oklahoma.......... 21 29 
South Carolina...... 104 113 
Tennessee.......... 261 245 
Eee 217 278 
OS eee 200 253 
West Virginia....... 73 127 
Washington, D.C... 199 250 
Delaware........... - - 


Pennsylvania....... 54 80 


BOA. 5.0520 nace) Bele 2,329 


221 209 | 115 | 153 
34 51 | 31 32 
te | 83 | 64 89 
78 73 167 135 
88 | 60 | 103 86 
36 48 | 80 97 

106 | Lo | 72 83 
13 14 45 14 
35 | 50 | 85 109 

296 | 261 491 419 
24 =| 42 43 60 

116 is 200 | 120 
59 | 51 | 171 | 162 

107 132 391 298 
79 98 | 227 278 
39 | 48 90 114 

3 6 9 14 
1,406 1,447 2,384 2,293 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT many institutions at that time were 
y ; ; primarily high schools and it was im- 

Considerable difficulty has been en- possible to determine what per cent of 
countered in determining the sources their budget went to college work. 
and amounts of income for higher in- The following graph pictures the in- 
stitutions over a period since 1912, as come of public and private colleges: 
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Taste VIII.—Summary oF INCOME FOR HiauHer Epucartion, 1931 





Number 





Public AllOther | Total 
Sources Sources Income 


Average 
Income 








Colleges ¢ hare 
Re ported | 
Private and Denom. 
RMN S 655.5 /s0 seis 68  $1,200,242$ 
Public Colleges. . oe 33 
Total LOS a eee 101, 


77,121* $3,352, 140/$4,629,503) $ 68,080 


3,565,473 | 1,122, 788| 4,688, 261) 142 ,060 





$1,200,242 $3, 642,594 {$4 474 ,928) ‘$9, 817.7 764| ides 92,245 


* Twelve denominational and private colleges received some public funds. 


The steady increase of funds going 
into publie and private colleges dur- 
ing this period is encouraging. It will 
be noted that private agencies con- 
tributed approximately three times as 
much for higher education at the be- 
ginning of the period as was contri- 
buted from public sources at that 
time. However, the public-supported 
institutions have made rapid strides 
during the past ten years and have not 
reached the point where their total 
support has gone beyond the amount 
received by private colleges. This 
rapid increase was due largely to an 
awakening public conscience and to 
the liberal assistance given by the 
educational foundations. The sources 
and amount of income for 68 private 
and 33 public-supported colleges in 
1931 were indicated in Table VIII. 

The rapid increase in the amount of 
funds being spent for higher education 


is revealed by these figures. It is re- 


markable that the public has been 
stimulated to the point of spending 
more for the 33 institutions supported 
from public funds than is expended by 
the 68 private and denominational 
colleges. 

The lack of financial support and 
security constitutes the outstanding 
problem of the private colleges, many 
of which are experiencing great diffi- 
culty in supporting an adequate pro- 
gram manned by a sufficiently-trained 
personnel. This is evidenced by the 
fact that the total debts of the col- 
leges at the end of the 1931-32 session 
amounted to $2,878,615, distributed 
as indicated in Table IX. 


ENDOWMENT 


The slow but steady growth of col- 
lege endowment is one of the most 
hopeful signs toward adequate sup- 
port. In 1914-15, 25 colleges reported 
a total of $7,594,685. In 1932, 35 re- 


TasBLe [X.—Distrisution or Dests In Necro Co.ieGEs, 1931-1932 








Debt on Pl: ant and Equipment. . 
Amount Owed Teachers................. 
Debt for All Other Purposes 


PAPo cere ecsesevces 


Deficits End of 1932 Session 


Total Debt, All Purposes. . 
Debt Per College Student Enrolled. 











: Private and 
Put 
Ro " Toetibatons | Total 
nstitutions 
$ 759,504 $ 730,827 $1,490, 331 
42,109 206 ,214 248 ,323 
267 , 464 497 ,153 764,617 
76,000 299 , 344 375 , 344 
$1, 145, 077 ~ $1,733,538 $2,878,615 
102 151 123 
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ported a total of $31,468,463. The 
necessity of determining worthwhile 
institutions and helping them to raise 
adequate endowment is a problem 
faced by all individuals and organiza- 
tions supporting private colleges. The 
following graph indicates the growth 
of endowment in Negro colleges from 
1914 to 1932: 


lack of vision, denominational pre- 
judice, ete. Among these there are 
institutions which have called them- 
selves colleges and universities for 
forty or fifty years, not now able to 
report 50 college students. Denomina- 
tions and boards of control are strug- 
gling to maintain many of these 
schools, and are expending funds out 
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THE SMALL COLLEGE 


Another major problem of higher 
education is that of the small college. 
Much of the highest quality of college 
work has been and is being done by 
the small independent college which 
has had wise leadership and a reason- 
able income. This type of college has 
succeeded because it has placed the 
emphasis on quality of work instead 
of enrollment and buildings. Such 
colleges will continue to live and serve 
along with the larger and stronger 
public and private institutions which 
are developing. 

On the other hand, there are en- 
tirely too many small anemic institu- 
tions suffering from lack of support, 


of proportion to the quality of work 
offered or number of students served. 
They are not necessarily poor be- 
cause they are small, but too often 
they are small because they are poor. 

There are 44 of these small colleges 
having a total enrollment of only 2,- 
007 regular college students, or an 
average of 45 to the school. If these 
institutions were of the size of the 
average public college, only six would 
be required to take care of the entire 
college enrollment, thus doing away 
with 38 institutions. Of course, such 
an arbitrary method could not be em- 
ployed, but the best interest of the 
students and the supporting organiza- 
tions require that something be done. 
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The 34 denominational schools had 
an income from church sources of only 
$433,377, or an average of $12,746 per 
school. The total income of these col- 
leges was $977,972, or an average of 
$26,432, which is too low to give any 
hope of maintaining creditable schools, 
and yet the cost per student each year 
in many of these schools is above the 
cost in some of the best colleges and 
universities. 

The $163,281 owed teachers, along 
with other debts, in these small col- 
leges, is sufficient to discourage or 
drive away many of the most able in- 
structors and to kill the spirit and 
energy of the institutions. These con- 
ditions also mean the loss of support, 
credit and scholastic standing. 

It is evident that many of the small 
colleges are operating at an economic 
and educational loss. The growth of 
other colleges more strategically lo- 
cated and better managed has sapped 
their strength and made them unneces- 
sary. There are simply more institu- 
tions of this type than are needed or 
can expect to live and serve on a 
plane worthy of the church. 

The future of these small, struggling 
colleges is one of the serious problems 
connected with higher education. Most 
of them have personal and denomina- 
tional ties which are of long standing 
and will be difficult to alter. How- 
ever, when we consider that the pur- 
pose back of them is to develop char- 
acter and leadership for the church 
and the race, it seems that far-sighted 
church leaders would realize these 
purposes could be attained much bet- 
ter and at equal or less cost, by main- 
taining fewer but better institutions. 
A study of the distribution of Negro 
population and the location of the 


various colleges shows readily that a 
great many of the institutions were 
established and built around indivi- 
duals and not necessarily related to 
the number of people to be served or 
natural centers of population. This 
is one explanation of the large num- 
ber of small institutions even though 
a great many of them have been in 
existence for many years. 


OUTSTANDING COLLEGE CENTERS 


Where there has been a happy com- 
bination of leadership, support and 
location, outstanding institutions have 
resulted. (a) Howard University re- 
ceives liberal contributions from Con- 
gress, enrolls more than two thousand 
students, and is manned by a capable 
staff. (b) Fisk University and Me- 
harry Medical College represent in- 
dependent institutions sufficiently en- 
dowed, staffed, and conveniently lo- 
cated to carry on a complete univer- 
sity program. The State College lo- 
cated in the same city gives Nash- 
ville the second largest group of col- 
lege students. (c) The youthful but 
vigorous Atlanta University repre- 
sents one of the most promising 
centers in the South. The excellent 
plant which is rapidly developing, the 
happy affiliation of Spelman and 
Morehouse, the capable leadership, 
the strategic location of Atlanta, and 
other important influences bid fair to 
make it one of the outstanding de- 
velopments in higher education. (d) 
Hampton and Tuskegee represent in- 
stitutions of special significance to the 
whole field of Negro education, affect- 
ing as no other institutions the rural 
life and economic status of the mass 
of the population. To them belongs a 
great deal of credit for the develop- 
ment of state-supported schools, all of 
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which have been modeled after them. 
The level and type of work offered 
in these institutions have been judi- 
ciously advanced as the demand from 
the states justified. (e) Dillard Uni- 
versity, another school of eventual 
university rank, is being planned and 
developed in New Orleans. The plans 
call for a distinctive type of service, 
and will be followed with a great deal 
of interest on the part of those con- 
cerned. 


Tue SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION AND THE 
NEGRO COLLEGES 


The Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools began 
the inspection and rating of Negro 
schools in the fall of 1930. This ac- 
tion was taken at the request of a 
number of institutions and after ex- 
tended consideration. A committee of 
three, consisting of the vice-president 
of an outstanding liberal arts college, 
the superintendent of a city school 
system, and a state director of educa- 
tion was appointed to review applica- 
tions and make recommendations to 
the Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation. The committee, with ap- 
proval of the Association, employs an 
executive agent to visit the institu- 
tions and bring information and rec- 
ommendations to their attention. The 
committee considers its function to be 
that of study and cultivation of all 
colleges having potential value, and 
recommending for rating schools hav- 
ing met the standards of the Associa- 
tion. The committee is concerned 
primarily in the quality and adequacy 
of work done and interprets these as 
being the purpose of the standards. 
Institutions are measured and rated 
according to the same standards used 


for white schools. Thus colleges re- 
ceiving the “A” rating have met the 
same standards as the full member 
white colleges. Colleges receiving the 
“B” rating do not meet in full one or 
more of the standards, but the gen- 
eral quality of their work is such as 
to warrant admission of their gradu- 
ates to institutions requiring a bach- 
elor’s degree for entrance. This class 
corresponds in some measure to the 
“non-member” white college. 

At the regular meeting of the As- 
sociation in 1930, one four-year col- 
lege was given the “A” rating and six 
four-year colleges were given the “B” 
rating. At the meeting a year later 
two four-year colleges were given the 
“A” rating and 19 were given the “B” 
rating, one junior college was given 
the “A” rating and three the “B” rat- 
ing, a total of 25 institutions. At the 
annual meeting December 1, 1932, six 
four-year colleges were rated as “A” 
class schools and 22 were rated as “B” 
class, while the number and rating of 
junior colleges remained the same, 
giving a total of 32 rated institutions 
to date. 

A number of interesting facts have 
been gathered from the reports of the 
institutions rated by the Association 
in 1932. 

Enrollment.—The 32 colleges rated 
to date have a total enrollment of 
8,565. Comparing this with the total 
students enrolled in all colleges shown 
earlier in the report we see that this 
represents 37 per cent of the total en- 
rollment. 

Number of Graduates——During the 
past four years the 28 four-year col- 
leges rated have graduated 4,371 stu- 
dents, and the four junior colleges 
have graduated 269. 
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TasLe X.—Dearees Hevtp sy TEACHERS IN NEGRO COLLEGES 


RATED BY THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 

















“ar” op” Junior Colleges 
A B ——___—— Total 

Colleges | Colleges “ary | wR” 
ee eee SC ee eer 20 9 29 
ENE SS ee eee 95 273 4 11 383 
Boe. EST MOO. 5 sxc wieicc cs sereeers 73 167 6 22 268 
Other Degrees, Certif., etc.............. 32 46 1 5 84 

URE ong sp rocethnie ean tC ec oe 


Training of Faculties—The train- 
ing of 764 faculty members in the va- 
rious schools was as follows in Table 
X. 


220 495 11 38 | 764 





rated by the Association have $29,- 
467,841.96 of this amount. The six 
four-year Class “A” colleges have 
$17,264,889.42; the 22 Class “B” col- 


TABLE XI.—DistTRIBUTION OF INCOME IN NEGRO COLLEGES 
RATED BY THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 











a. lag “ar Junior 
Colleges Colleges Colleges Total 
Endowment............| $ 784,011.10 | $ 544,334.59 | $ 51,764.00 | $1,380,109.69 
Tuition and Fees....... 220,029.67 468,248.89 | 33,033.18 | 721,311.74 


Other Sources.......... 630,094.84 


1,797,648.80 | 85,611.11 | 2,513,354.75 
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$1 ,634,135.61 | $2,810,232 .28 


$170,408.29 | $4,614,776.18 








Income.—The total income of the 


32 colleges was $4,614,776.18 distrib- 

uted as given in Table XI. 
Educational Expenditures. — The 

educational expenditures, including 


leges have $11,427,402.54, and the four 
junior colleges have $775,550. 
Debts.—The total debt of the rated 
schools was $492,776.62, the four-year 
“A” colleges having $13,625, the “B” 


TABLE XIJ.—DistTRIBUTION OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES IN NEGRO COLLEGES 
RATED BY THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 








“ec A ” 
Colleges 


nh” Junior 
Colleges Colleges Total 





Teachers’ Salaries......... $553 ,669.84 


$ 937,924.75 | $56,926.80 | $1,548,521.19 





eS Ere 77,683.69 85,960.68 7,782.01 | 171,426.36 
TIRDOPAUINIOR . 650s esi sis 29,493.90 61,360.27 6,235.12 | 97,089.28 
$660,847.43 | $1,085,245.69 | $70,943.73 $1,817 ,036.85 


MMO desslsis.sst ise ateo tite 





teachers’ salaries, library and labora- 
tories, amounted to $1,817,036.85, dis- 
tributed as indicated in Table XII. 
Endowment.—It has been pointed 
out earlier in this report that there 
are 35 colleges having a total endow- 
ment of $31,458,463. The 19 institu- 
tions of the group which have been 


colleges $469,359.07, the junior col- 
leges $9,792.55. 

Faculty Rank, Salaries, and Teach- 
ing Load.—Table XIII gives the num- 
ber, median salary, and median teach- 
ing load of faculty members accord- 
ing to rank. Part-time and irregular 
members have not been included. 
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Faculties which have not been ranked 
are listed under instructors. 

Table XIII shows that the median 
of the median salary of the 262 pro- 
fessors was $2,150. The median sal- 
aries of professors varied from $1,600 
in school No. 13 to $4,000 in school 
No. 4. The median salary of the 100 
associate professors was $1,880 and 
varied from $1,200 to $2,800. The 
median salary of the 78 assistant pro- 
fessors was $1,900 and varied from 
$1,350 to $2,500. (The fact that the 
median here is larger than for the as- 
sociate professors is due to the concen- 
tration of this ranking in the larger 
institutions.) The median salary of 
the 255 instructors was $1,455, vary- 
ing from $675 to $2,400. The median 
teaching load was 15 hours a week for 
professors, associate and assistant 
professors, and 13 for instructors. The 
median load varied from 5 to 18 hours 
a week. 

Libraries and Laboratories. — A 
marked improvement in libraries and 
library service is apparent, due to the 
influence of library schools and better 
trained librarians, and to increased 
book funds. 

The number of students enrolling in 
science classes is growing rapidly, 
calling for increased equipment and 
expenditures. 

The following tabulation shows de- 
tailed expenditures for books and pe- 
riodicals and for laboratory supplies 
other than permanent equipment. 

A total of $69,939.94 was spent for 
books and periodicals during the year. 
The “A” colleges spent an average of 
$12.16 for books and periodicals per 
student enrolled. The “B” colleges 
spent $7.30, and the junior colleges 
$3.44. There were 417,651 volumes in 


the libraries of the rated colleges. 
The four-year “A” colleges had 149,- 
353; the four-year “B” colleges had 
251,423, and the junior colleges had 
16,875. 

A total of $45,124.22 was spent for 
laboratory supplies. The “A” col- 
leges spent $13,547.82 or an average of 
$7.88 per science student. The “B” 
colleges spent $29,312.77, or $7.61 per 
science student. The junior colleges 
spent $2,263.63, which was $4.92 per 
science student. 


NOTES ON THE COLLEGES APPLYING FOR 
RaTING 


A great many colleges do not con- 
sider seriously the records on enter- 
ing students. In too many cases stu- 
dents are allowed to register and pur- 
sue regular courses without having 
satisfied these requirements. This is 
particularly true in regard to tran- 
scripts of high school records. 

Most colleges meet the require- 
ments regarding the number of hours 
of credit required for graduation. 

The conferring of a multiplicity of 
degrees has been discontinued in prac- 
tically all institutions. 

The number of college departments 
is usually up to standard, though in 
many cases the head of the depart- 
ment lacks training and rank. 

The training of many faculty mem- 
bers is below the requirements and 
often represents a lack of concentra- 
tion in the subjects taught. 

The average salary paid members 
of faculties is usually below the level 
fixed by the standard. However, 
many institutions are revising budgets 
to include larger amounts for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

The number of classroom hours for 
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teachers has been fairly well balanced 
in most institutions. However, there 
are more instructors having fewer than 
sixteen hours per week than there are 
exceeding this number. 

In view of the fact that there is a 
more liberal attitude taken toward the 
size of classes, there are only a few 
institutions where class size is serious. 

The support of most of the colleges 
is inadequate to supply the necessary 
equipment and to pay proper salaries 
to a well-trained staff. The general 
lack of endowment in private colleges 
is apparent. 

There is a wide variation in the 
amount and quality of library service, 
some colleges having small but effec- 
tively operated libraries while others 
have ample volumes but poor service. 
It is encouraging to find that more 
college administrators and instructors 
are considering the library as the aca- 
demic heart of the institution. 

There is a decided growth in the 
popularity of the sciences with par- 
ticular reference to biology and chem- 
istry. Some colleges were prepared 
for this shift of interest, while others 
have failed to equip or give the science 
departments a maintenance budget 
comparable with the number of stu- 
dents enrolled. 

It has been stated earlier in this re- 
port that there are 25 colleges that 
do not have preparatory schools con- 
nected. Other colleges are dropping 
the preparatory department or sepa- 
rating it from the college in accordance 
with the requirements of the Associa- 
tion, and the development of public 
high schools. 

Improvement in material equip- 
ment, construction of buildings, light- 
ing, heating, sanitation, etc., has been 


effected in many of the colleges, 
though some have failed to give these 
practical matters the attention they 
deserve. 

Looxi1ne ForwarpD 

Considering the studying and plan- 
ning being done by state officials, 
church leaders, and private agencies 
supporting higher education, combined 
with the necessity for rigid economy, 
one concludes that the number of four- 
year colleges will be materially re- 
duced within the next ten years. The 
fact that only 5,085, or 22 per cent, 
of the present college students are in 
the junior and senior years, indicates 
that many four-year colleges should 
decide to become junior colleges in 
order to offer work of higher quality 
and standard. False pride and ambi- 
tion to be big must give way to this 
more practical policy, or many small 
colleges will find themselves without 
enrollment or support. 

A great many of these small four- 
year colleges could well afford to re- 
organize their work to include the last 
two years of high school and the first 
two years of college, liberalizing the 
offerings and fitting them more closely 
to the needs of students, including 
training for rural and elementary 
teaching. 

The more adequately supported col- 
leges will continue to offer the four- 
year curriculum to an increasing num- 
ber of students, including those train- 
ing for teaching and supervisory work. 

The university will probably center 
its interest on a program of advanced 
training for more highly selected stu- 
dents, training them for leadership in 
special fields. Enrollment will even- 
tually be limited to students who have 
completed two years of college and 
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proved their ability to do advanced 
work. 

The annual increase in the number 
of college students during the past ten 
years has been at the rate of about 
1,500. If this growth continues and 
other factors remain more or less con- 
stant, we may expect approximately 
40,000 college students by 1940. How- 
ever, the question of who should go 
to college, and the problems connected 
with selection, guidance and place- 
ment of students and graduates, are 
just beginning to receive serious con- 
sideration, and the result on future 
enrollment is problematical. It is to 
be hoped that administrators and 
faculty members will give more atten- 
tion to these matters in the future. 
The study of Negro college graduates 
being made under the direction of Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University, 
will have an important bearing on 
these problems. 

In the future college administrators 
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will give increased attention to build- 
ing up faculties of superior ability, 
training and accomplishment; the im- 
provement of library and laboratory 
facilities; selection, classification and 
guidance of students; and to business 
methods regarding budgets, records, 
and audits in keeping with best prac- 
tices. 

An increasing number of faculty 
members and advanced students are 
getting away from stereotyped pro- 
cedure to devote more time to special 
problems and projects of interest and 
importance. This searching or labo- 
ratory approach captures the interest 
of the best student and introduces him 
to the possibility of educating him- 
self. Once he has reached this con- 
clusion, his education is assured. 
Graduate schools having developed 
this procedure should have sufficient 
scholarship funds to enable them to 
select and aid some of the most prom- 
ising college graduates each year. 























CHAPTER XI 


Negro Higher and Professional Education 
in 1943 


R. R. MOTON 


INTRODUCTION 


Predictions concerning the objec- 
tives which Negro higher and profes- 
sional education should attain by 1943 
may be regarded somewhat in the 
same light as predictions concerning 
the state of tomorrow’s weather; there 
is ever present the probability that 
unforeseen developments might prove 
false what has been the work of care- 
ful observation of conditions and 
trends. It is true, however, that the 
forces which determine educational 
needs are evolutional rather than rev- 
olutional in nature, and their slow 
rate of movement makes possible a 
type of critical estimation not per- 
mitted the analyst of tomorrow’s 
weather. The existence of this fact 
gives rise to the belief that we may 
safely approximate the influence of 
present-day trends upon educational 
practice ten years hence. But the 
term higher as applied to education 
carries along with it a peculiar social 
implication unsuitable for the purpose 
of this discussion. Education is, I 
believe, not to be measured in terms 
of position or quantity but in terms 
of degree or quality. It may be 
broader, it may be advanced, but, in 
my opinion, not higher. As the term 
higher is an integral part of the sub- 
ject assigned me, I retain it but wish 
to make clear that in my use of it I 
mean education that is broader—edu- 
cation that is advanced. 


I 

It is my firm belief that there 
should be no separate type of educa- 
tion for the Negro. As a participant 
in the broad sphere of American life, 
it is imperative that his education in- 
clude all those features which repre- 
sent American educational ideals. 
Negro higher and professional educa- 
tion of today aims to provide this type 
of education, and this is, indeed, com- 
mendable. In the attempt to provide 
it, however, our higher institutions of 
learning have too often allowed to go 
lacking in emphasis certain phases of 
life of peculiar interest to the Negro. 
These will be pointed out later. 

I feel, too, that in Negro profes- 
sional and graduate schools, because 
of the highly specialized nature of 
their work, there will be no radical 
changes except those in keeping with 
the advance of science in their par- 
ticular field within the next ten years. 
For this reason I have limited myself 
to a discussion of the Negro college, 
which must become the center from 
which the educational needs of the 
group will be supplied. 


II 


At least three remarkable move- 
ments of the past decade indicate the 
trend of formative influences in the 
field of higher education for Negroes. 
They are: a noticeable increase in the 
physical equipment of the Negro col- 
lege, a manifest effort on the part of 
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administrators to secure more com- pects of life of peculiar interest to the 
petent teachers, and the consolidation Negro, the Negro college of the past 
of colleges into university centers. has not provided its graduates with 
What may be considered a fourth, all of the educational equipment 
directly affecting the Negro, is the necessary to enable them to adjust 
gradual diminishing of opposition to themselves fully to the life which the 
public education for Negroes in the Negro must live. No attempt is made 
South, as indicated by increased state here to unduly condemn the curricula 
appropriations for educational pur- of the colleges of the past, based as 
poses. A trend of white educational they were and as they continue at 
practice of especial significance is the present (particularly the liberal col- 
obvious attempt to learn more con- lege), upon the example furnished by 
cerning the Negro as is evidenced by the white liberal college. At the in- 
the introduction of lecture courses in ception of the Negro college, organ- 
white universities, to which Negro lec- ized primarily by philanthropists, 
turers are invited. These movements there was hardly any other course left 
indicate that Negro higher education open but that of direct imitation. Nor 
—both public and private—is receiv- is this an attempt, further, to speak 
ing an increasing degree of considera- disparagingly of the place of imita- 
tion, and that there is a wholesome tion in the educational policy of the 
outlook for the future. We are aware Negro college. It is my purpose only 
of the fact that state appropriations to make clear the fact that the cur- 
are by no means adequate, but it is ricula of the Negro colleges have not 
encouraging to note that trends are in included, in a majority of cases, those 
the right direction. courses touching Negro life, and those 
That work of expansion has hardly courses dealing with the Negro’s prob- 
begun, it is all too clear. There is lem of adjustment to American life. 
still an obvious need for better science And in a large number of the colleges 
laboratories and more adequate equip- where these courses are to be found, 
ment, for library buildings and facili- the degree of emphasis placed upon 
ties for research, for qualified teach- them is almost negligible. The few 
ers, for consolidation of some of the courses in which passing attention is 
many Negro colleges into large and necessarily paid to the Negro are not 
more comprehensive centers of learn- mentioned here. His meager knowl- 
ing. It is highly improbable that the edge of the problems to be faced in 
work of satisfying these needs will the process of adjustment, his limited 
have approached completion within knowledge of his racial background, 
the next decade, so that 1948 should and of his race’s contribution to 
witness a continuation—at a more American life are shortcomings which 
rapid pace, to be sure—of the work of represent fundamental weaknesses in 
expansion already going on about us. the Negro graduate’s educational 
equipment. The existence of these 

it conditions has made the graduate gen- 

In what I consider its failure to lay erally unsympathetic towards the Ne- 
sufficient emphasis upon certain as- gro masses and their problems. 
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That the masses have come to re- 
act unfavorably towards the graduate 
is not surprising. A result of this 
change in the attitude of the masses 
towards the college graduate is that 
a college education has come to have 
a new evaluation. No longer is there 
general regard for it as a rare oppor- 
tunity open only to a few of above 
average ability; the graduate is no 
longer shown the deference which 
characterized the treatment of him 
a decade or more ago. The masses, if 
they did not expect to find in the edu- 
cated Negro a potential leader, did, 
at least, expect to find a fellow being 
with a sympathetic interest in those 
problems which his less fortunate 
brothers had to face; they did at least 
expect to find a person who would 
show willingness to use his training 
for the general uplift of the group. 
It is a most lamentable fact that the 
type of education furnished by the 
college of today has, too often, warped 
the perspective of the graduate so that 
he lacks not only appreciation for the 
contributions of his race but also he is 
unable to find the place for which his 
education was meant to fit him. 

It is clear by now that this type of 
education has separated the interests 
of the masses from the interests of the 
educated group. And the stronger the 
emphasis upon college education, the 
wider has the breach between the two 
become. Far too seldom does the 
graduate become a constructive force 
in the elevation of those with whom he 
comes in contact. When he does be- 
come such a force it is because he re- 
fuses to follow the majority of his 
fellow-graduates; refuses to allow his 
supposed love for the finer things of 
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life to freeze up the current of his 
racial sympathy. 

The objectives set up by the Negro 
college at its beginning have, in gen- 
eral, kept the Negro on a course away 
from, rather than in the direction of 
the satisfaction of his vital needs. 
Just emerged from slavery into a com- 
petitive social scheme, he strove pri- 
marily for an education that would 
enable him to fit into the cultural life 
of America without realizing, first, 
the necessity of having for himself a 
sound, economic foundation. The col- 
lege-trained Negro of the past ex- 
perienced a psychological turning 
away from manual labor, so closely 
allied to the previous condition of 
servitude, and regarded such work as 
being socially degrading. This feel- 
ing was shared to a large degree by 
the masses, for freedom meant, 
broadly speaking, freedom from work. 
But with the coming of General 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong and his 
disciple, Booker T. Washington, a 
change in the attitude of the Negro 
towards manual work was destined to 
occur. The latter, with his keenness 
of foresight and knowledge of the Ne- 
gro’s most immediate needs, un- 
doubtedly realized that as the years 
passed the Negro would acquire suffi- 
cient leisure to enable him to culti- 
vate, on a scale comparable to other 
American citizens, his spiritual and 
cultural needs. And the inevitability 
of his conclusion that the Negro must 
secure economic stability before he 
could hope to become an important 
factor in American life was never so 
clearly understood as it is today. The 
educational theory of the two men 
has found general acceptance and is 
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evidenced today in both state and pri- 
vately owned schools. 

But it is not so much my purpose 
to be concerned with the changed atti- 
tude towards the college graduate, and 
the building up of an economic foun- 
dation, as it is to show that there is 
need for modification of the objectives 
of the college so that the sum total of 
what the graduate receives will enable 
him to know more about the economic, 
political, and cultural background of 
his race. The listless attitude that 
the graduate adopts towards racial 
issues is due largely to the fact that 
his course of study has either failed to 
require him to study subjects dealing 
with Negro life or, where the course 
required such study, proper emphasis 
was not placed upon it. ‘ 

The breach existing between the un- 
educated masses and the small college 
group must be narrowed for the best 
interests of both groups. The cleav- 
age between their religious and social 
life is too great. It is a regrettable 
fact that the average graduate of to- 
day is either indifferent or hostile 
towards the program of religion spon- 
sored by the church in the town to 
which he returns after his four-year 
stay at college. Only rarely does he 
take a part in the general program of 
uplift; and the different activities to 
which he might contribute if he par- 
ticipated serve only as targets against 
which he directs an almost unending 
criticism of the most caustic kind. 
While in the social life the line of 
division is less sharply drawn, there 
is still existent that feeling of aloof- 
ness much more noticeable in the re- 
ligious sphere. There is often lack- 
ing in the graduate’s general deport- 
ment towards his uneducated brother 


that feeling of tolerance which should 
be the outward expression of intellec- 
tual and cultural development. There 
is often lacking, further, on the part 
of each group, appreciation of each 
other’s position, and knowledge of the 
mutual contribution that each might 
make towards the success of the other. 
Realization on the part of each of the 
truth of the old African proverb that, 
“Through others I am somebody,” 
would help materially, I believe, in 
ameliorating conditions under which 
each group must live. Instead of 
withdrawing into what seems to be 
a restricted sphere of activity colored 
mainly by his interests, oftentimes 
selfish, there should be a more notice- 
able attempt shown on the part of 
the graduate to fit himself into the 
life of his community, to take a more 
active interest in things religious, po- 
litical, cultural in nature; to assist in 
keeping alive group traditions. He 
must be more emphatically conscious 
of the fact that his ultimate success 
depends in large measure upon the 
judgment of that group which he has 
too long looked upon as intellectually 
inferior. He must be made more 
keenly aware of the fact that of ap- 
proximately five million Negroes en- 
gaged in the main occupations in the 
United States in 1930 more than four 
and one-half millions were employed 
in agricultural, mechanical and do- 
mestic pursuits; that the 107,000 Ne- 
groes engaged in professional service 
(representing mainly the college and 
university trained men) must depend 
almost wholly for their existence upon 
this larger group. He must be made 
more keenly aware of the fact that 
the ultimate success of the race will 
depend upon the existence of a pros- 
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perous middle class which must come 
from this larger portion of workers; 
he must know that he must adopt an 
attitude of toleration, helpfulness, and 
cooperation where this larger group 
is concerned. 

It is undoubtedly true that no other 
agency has a greater responsibility 
than the Negro college for developing 
group traditions and racial pride 
among Negroes; the progress of Ne- 
gro higher education, the improve- 
ment of the product of the college 
depends upon a more widespread real- 
ization of this fact. 


IV 


What we have found objectionable 
in the program of the college may be 
summed up in the statement that there 
is, too often, no fixed administrative 
policy regarding the teaching of spe- 
cific courses on the Negro. A result 
of this indefiniteness is the present at- 
titude of charging the graduate with 
lack of interest in things racial, and 
his inability to become an indispens- 
able factor in the program of uplift. 

We must recognize, though, that 
some of the colleges of the present 
are making an apparently conscious 
effort to impart knowledge about the 
Negro. A review of the catalogs of 
twenty representative Negro colleges 
shows that an average of two courses 
dealing specifically with the Negro 
are taught in each. In a large num- 
ber of these colleges the courses are 
optional. In two of these colleges 
courses are not being offered at pres- 
ent because the teachers qualified for 
the work are away on leave of ab- 
sence. To what extent this condition 
is general is not known. Some em- 
phasis is being placed upon the prob- 
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lem of adjustment, for in twelve of 
the colleges courses termed Race Re- 
lations in some, and Race Problems 
in others, are offered. In eleven, 
courses in Negro History are offered; 
in seven, courses in Negro Literature, 
and in four, courses dealing with the 
Negro in American Literature. 

These figures give a fairly adequate 
cross-section of the work of teaching 
specific courses on the Negro. While 
it is encouraging to note that, on an 
average, two courses are taught in 
each of the twenty colleges, the feel- 
ing is that these courses have not 
come to acquire the importance at- 
tached to traditional courses. In one 
of the leading Negro colleges of the 
South it is surprising to find that no 
course dealing specifically with the 
Negro is offered, and that in one of 
the largest Negro institutions of the 
South only one course treating the 
Negro is offered. Whether the scar- 
city of qualified teachers, lack of in- 
terest in this phase of education, or 
lack of money accounts for the dearth 
of courses treating the Negro, it is 
not easy to say. 

The curriculum of the college of 
1943 should differ noticeably from 
that of the college of the present in 
the number of courses offered on the 
Negro, reflecting, of course, definite- 
ness in administrative policies regard- 
ing this phase of education. Courses 
emphasizing the Negro’s special con- 
tribution to American life, courses in 
Negro music, history, and art should 
acquire the same importance now at- 
tached to the traditional courses. In 
the courses already given in Eco- 
nomics and Business Finance, special 
emphasis should be placed upon the 
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part which the Negro now plays in 
the economic life of the country, and 
opportunities for further development 
should be studied. There should be 
pointed out to him methods by which 
he might become a more significant 
factor in business and in financial cir- 
cles. In the courses offered in Politi- 
cal Economy, special attention should 
be devoted to making the Negro stu- 
dent familiar with political and gov- 
ernmental activities as they affect the 
life and destiny of his race, to show 
him how indispensable it is for him 
to understand and participate in the 
political life of his community. 

It should be noted that the changes 
which I consider so necessary repre- 
sent only a few additions to the col- 
lege curriculum. The adoption of 


such courses as have been mentioned 
above, the placing of special emphasis 
upon them, and the formulation of a 
definite administrative policy towards 
them would help the student to de- 
velop a more wholesome respect and 
appreciation for his past, and would 
therefore enable the college to prepare 
the student more adequately for the 
business of life. 

Such a program calls for redirec- 
tion of emphasis; such a program calls 
for the building up of a type of edu- 
cation which will lead the student to 
feel his training worthless unless he 
uses it to further the advancement of 
his people; such a program aims to 
build up a type of education that will 
enable the Negro college student to 
keep his feet on the ground. 
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CHAPTER XII 


The Outlook for the Professional and Higher 
Education of Negroes 
JACKSON DAVIS 


The Negro college is entering a new 
stage of development. Up to 1915 
it was a struggle to maintain a col- 
lege department in schools that were 
doing mainly elementary and second- 
ary work, which was essential if the 
institutions were to keep in touch with 
the people and be useful to them. 
From 1915 to 1930 there was a shift 
of students from elementary and sec- 
ondary classes to college classes, with 
a marked acceleration during the past 
ten years. During this time the col- 
leges were hard pressed to care for 
numbers, and they were rarely able 
to provide faculties, laboratory and 
library facilities required for full col- 
lege work. 


elementary enrollment dropped stead- 
ily from 18,692 to 4,321. 

From the 17 Southern and border 
states (including the District of Co- 
lumbia) there are 18,530 Negro col- 
lege students out of a Negro popula- 
tion of 9,060,137. The average is one 
college student to every 489 persons, 
as compared to the average for whites 
in the same territory of about one to 
every 100. But there is a wide range 
from West Virginia with one to every 
120, to Mississippi with one to every 
1,274. North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Texas, in general, represent conditions 
which the states of the lower South 
may shortly approximate. The aver- 
age for these states is about one for 


TABLE I.—ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES 











No. of In- | | High Ele- | 

stitutions | College School | mentary | Total 
RNB icdisn ie ssace aioe seenenl| 70 5,231 15,361 13 ,692 | 34,284 
VEN oi oie 9 aise oa sicla ee wise 82 7,641 18,706 11,938 38 , 285 
LQG oo icsisceanrincalon ce dea 99 13,197 13,387 10,325 41,909 
NO tee esc se awiitnec es erie 98 22,769 | 8,859 4,321 35,949 





Higher institutions for Negroes to- 
day enroll slightly more students than 
ten years ago, but a shift from lower 
to higher levels has changed the situa- 
tion completely. In that time the 
number of college students has grown 
from 5,231 to 22,769, while the high 
school enrollment in these institutions, 
after climbing from 15,361 to 18,706 
in 1924, fell to 8,859 in 1932, and the 


every 300 persons, so that, as general 
education is advanced, there will prob- 
ably be a substantial increase in the 
number of persons going to college. 
The rapid growth of the Negro col- 
leges during the period of economic 
prosperity caused some of the institu- 
tions to over-reach themselves in the 
ambitious programs which they have 
undertaken. The indebtedness in- 
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curred is now a serious handicap. One 
is also struck with the number of very 
small classes in many of the four-year 
colleges. These classes are mostly in 
the junior and senior years, but it is 
evident that the institutions fre- 
quently scatter their inadequate re- 
sources by offering a larger number of 
courses than the number of students 
will justify. This evil is not confined 
to Negro institutions, for the colleges 
of the country have generally made 
the mistake of attempting too many 
courses; but there are certain peculiar 
aspects to this problem. The un- 
bounded ambition of the colored 
people and their desire for all the 
privileges of higher education are re- 
flected in the high-sounding names of 
some institutions. Quite a number of 
“universities” have in recent years be- 
come “colleges,” and some have been 
closed by consolidation with stronger 
institutions. While much remains to 
be done to bring about genuine stand- 
ards of work so that the name will 
always represent genuine substance, 
nevertheless, progress has been made 
in facing realities. Setting up a pro- 
gram on paper and getting out a high- 
sounding catalog does not make a good 
college. More adequate salaries to 
teachers and less expansive programs 
of offerings in the smaller colleges 
should be one of the main lines of 
progress in the next few years 

The rapid increase of students has 
been checked, temporarily at least. 
The depression affects the income of 
the colleges and limits the facilities 
they can offer, and it also affects the 
ability of the high school graduates 
to attend college. Moreover, there is 
a steady pressure for strict enforce- 
ment of accepted standards by all the 
rating agencies. These influences in- 


dicate that the growth of the colleges 
will be less rapid, but more sub- 
stantial. 

With the pressure of numbers some- 
what relieved, the next step ahead is 
to improve the quality of a sufficient 
number of private and public institu- 
tions so that they may influence and 
leaven the entire field. To bring them 
fully up to the standard required, to 
create an intellectual and cultural at- 
mosphere and a socially-minded out- 
look on life, is the immediate task. 
It is fortunate that during this period 
the Negro colleges have the friendly 
interest of the white colleges in the 
Southern area through the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States, which has ap- 
pointed a visitor to study the colleges 
desiring to be rated by this Associa- 
tion. 

There is a decided trend towards 
coordination of effort to make the 
available resources count for more. 
This is noted particularly in Atlanta, 
Nashville and New Orleans, but it is 
going on to a more limited extent in 
the smaller cities where there are two 
or more colleges. It is an evidence of 
the spread of education that sectarian 
differences are no longer an insur- 
mountable barrier to cooperation. The 
officers of the larger institutions are 
also concerned with ways in which 
these institutions may supplement 
rather than duplicate each other, par- 
ticularly as they attempt to deal with 
graduate and professional fields. 

Within the period above noted some 
institutions have been discontinued 
and others have been established, and 
not all of them have always done col- 
lege work. The income from publicly 
supported institutions increased from 


$656,149 to $4,688,261. The income 
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1912-1913 1925-1926 
No. Amount No. Amount | No. | Amount 
BUDO 6.5.0.5 6icc tse ce sete ticles 18 $ 656,149 30 | $8,029,398 | 32 | $4,688,261 


NWA 22 5 ots dicvers Ga eets aa 


1,626,851*| 70 


3,778,506 | 61 4,777,802 





$2,283,000 | 100 | $6,807,904 | 93 | $9,466,063 
| | 





* Income in 1915 as reported by Phelps-Stok 


of independent and denominational 
institutions has increased from $1,- 
626,851 in 1915 to $4,777,802. It is 
encouraging to note that both types of 
institutions show steady increases dur- 
ing this entire period. At the begin- 
ning, private agencies greatly out- 
weighed public efforts in the field of 
higher education, but the rapid de- 
velopment of state institutions in re- 
cent years now places this group in 
point of income almost even with the 
private institutions. Nearly every 
Southern state during this period took 
some substantial step in the develop- 
ment of higher education for the Ne- 
gro youth. Even in the states with 
the largest percentage of Negro popu- 
lation there is coming to prevail a 
public sentiment in support of full col- 
lege work in the state institutions for 
Negroes. South Carolina has appro- 
priated considerable sums to the State 
College at Orangeburg. A legislative 
commission in Mississippi, after in- 
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vestigation of the Negro college at Al- 
corn, issued a report commending the 
institution and calling for a larger 
measure of support by the state. 
Arkansas has erected an entirely new 
plant, and North Carolina has estab- 
lished a liberal arts college in addi- 
tion to the land-grant college and 
three teachers’ colleges. Howard is 
classed among the public institutions, 
although controlled by a self-perpet- 
uating board of trustees. The appro- 
priations of Congress for the support 
of Howard so outweigh the income 
from endowment that it may be re- 
garded among the tax-supported in- 
stitutions. 

The value of land, buildings and 
equipment has increased from $15,- 
720,000 to $55,169,478. Here again the 
rate of increase among publicly sup- 
ported institutions has been greater 
than that of the private institutions, 
although both groups show encourag- 
ing development during the entire 
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period and the value of the private 
group is still greater than that of the 
publicly supported group. It may be 
noted that several private institutions 
have been taken over by the states, 
North Carolina State College at Dur- 
ham, for example. Several states 
have established new normal schools 
and some of the larger Southern cities 
have established municipal colleges; 


TaBLE I1V.—ENDOWMENT OF NEGRO COLLEGES 


have an assured income of at least 
$50,000 independent of student fees 
and business activities of the institu- 
tion. It would require an endowment 
of one million dollars to produce this 
sum. If the institution is without the 
proper endowment, it must rely upon 
annual contributions from churches 
and friends or else upon state appro- 
priations. 
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1914-1915 
No. Amount | No. Amount = No. Amount 
$7,594,685 35 21,490,991 35 $31,468,463 
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Louisville, Little Rock and Houston 
are instances. 

The amount of endowment and in- 
vested funds has increased from $7,- 
594,685 in 1915 to $31,468,463, which 
is now held by 35 institutions. The 
latter sum does not include condi- 
tional pledges not yet realized, nor 
does it include sums held by a few 
secondary schools. 

Five institutions have an endow- 
ment fund of more than one million 
dollars. Seven institutions have an 
endowment fund of between half a 
million and a million dollars. The 
next ten years should see both these 
groups somewhat increased both in 
number and in amounts. Several in- 
stitutions have completed campaigns 
and have pledges for considerable 
amounts and are slowly collecting 
these sums. Others contemplate under- 
taking campaigns for endowment as 
soon as the general business situation 
of the country gives a promise of suc- 
cess. It has been pointed out that a 
four-year college of modest size should 


UNIVERSITY CENTERS 


The recent action of Congress in 
giving Howard University regular 
status in the federal budget may be 
accepted as a guarantee of a univer- 
sity at public expease comparable in 
plant, support and general range of 
activity to a state university. How- 
ard expended in 1930-1931 from Gov- 
ernment funds $509,942 for mainte- 
nance and $1,339,779 for plant devel- 
opment. The usual enrollment of 
Howard is well over 2,000 students, 
but it has fallen somewhat since the 
depression. 

Fisk University and Meharry Med- 
ical College at Nashville, Tennessee, 
constitute another university group. 
These institutions are independent and 
rely for support upon endowment, 
philanthropy, and fees. While sepa- 
rate, they are now adjacent and co- 
operate in the use of the library and 
in certain other features. The State 
College about a mile distant brings 
the total number of Negro students 
of college grade in Nashville up to 
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about 1,600, which makes Nashville 
the second city in numerical rank 
after Washington with Howard. 

The new Atlanta University repre- 
sents one of the most promising de- 
velopments in recent years. There 
grew up in this city five Negro col- 
leges and a theological seminary. Af- 
filiated in the university development 
are Spelman and Morehouse, and the 
new library of Atlanta University is 
knitting the interest of all the At- 
lanta institutions into a cooperative 
relationship. The Atlanta School of 
Social Work moved this year to the 
new campus of Atlanta University, 
and Morris Brown now occupies the 
old Atlanta University plant. All of 
the institutions of the city are thus 
in close proximity to Atlanta Uni- 
versity with the exception of Clark 
and Gammon. It is evident that the 
institutions will, for some years at 
least, maintain their separate iden- 
tities and continue to secure support 
from their several constituencies. 
Nevertheless, they make possible a 
center of prime importance for gradu- 
ate and professional work. Time is a 
necessary element in the Atlanta sit- 
uation where there are so many de- 
nominational cross-currents and al- 
umni loyalties. When one considers 
all the difficulties and human factors 
involved, the progress towards an in- 
tegrated scheme of higher education 
is remarkable and highly encouraging. 

There is a possibility of a develop- 
ment in the more distant future of 
another center of university rank in 
New Orleans with Dillard University, 
but for some years the major work of 
Dillard will probably be in the under- 
graduate field. 

Hampton and Tuskegee, two of the 


most useful institutions in the South, 
deserve to be considered in this first 
group, for they are institutions of in- 
ternational significance. They are 
both well endowed and both have 
undertaken work of college grade al- 
though they are carrying on a dis- 
tinctive type of education having to do 
with rural life, agriculture, trade and 
industry. Both institutions have ex- 
erted a great influence upon public 
schools for Negroes in the South. The 
state land grant colleges have been 
patterned largely after them. Their 
summer schools for teachers have 
brought them in touch with every sec- 
tion of the South. The general ad- 
vance in public education thrusts 
upon these institutions the necessity 
of doing more advanced work, which 
they are undertaking. They are both 
centers for the study of all problems 
relating to rural life and agriculture. 
The type of research carried on by 
Professor Carver and the studies of 
Monroe Work represent a_ service 
which the South has come to expect 
of these institutions. 


MepicaL Epucation 


There were five Negro medical 
schools at one time, but with the great 
advance of modern medical science 
and the consequent stiffening of the 
standards of medical education only 
two schools remain, Meharry at Nash- 
ville and Howard at Washington. 
These are well situated and are ade- 
quate to serve the present needs of the 
entire field, especially when one con- 
siders that special facilities for post- 
graduate work are now provided at 
the Provident Hospital under the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Both Howard and 
Meharry have been thoroughly mod- 
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ernized. The new Meharry plant 
costing $2,000,000, adjacent to the 
Fisk campus, was opened September 
1931. It embodies the best modern 
facilities and completely transforms 
the work of the institution. 

There are about 3,500 Negro phy- 
sicians engaged in active practice in 
the United States. Most of them are 
located in the larger cities and towns. 
They are distributed about equally be- 
tween the North and the South, and 
they serve the urban population about 
as well as the present support will 
justify. The Negro physician has 
made less headway in serving the 
rural field. 

A serious handicap to the Negro 
physician is the limited opportunity 
for hospital internships and the lack 
of hospital contacts and service after 
he enters practice. It is much more 
important to strengthen these points 
of weakness than to increase at the 
moment the number of graduates from 
the two medical schools. The Flint- 
Goodridge Hospital of Dillard Uni- 
versity is now giving excellent clinical 
training to a limited number of young 
Negro physicians in New Orleans, 
and a summer course for Negro prac- 
titioners has been given at St. Philip 
Hospital, Richmond, for the past two 
summers, under the auspices of the 
Medical College of Virginia. These 
are both hopeful steps. There seems 
also to be a growing demand for the 
Negro nurse, particularly as public 
health and the preventive aspects of 
medicine come to be emphasized. 


DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES 
No serious consideration of Negro 
colleges can ignore the denominational 
institution. Church organizations took 


the lead in Negro education and, in 
the early period, provided almost the 
only opportunity for higher educa- 
tion. The gradual development of the 
church schools is an example of in- 
terracial cooperation on a national 
scale, which is a vital factor in mutual 
understanding and good relations. 
They are still needed to give variety 
of educational program and free ex- 
ercise of voluntary effort, but, with 
the rise of public high schools and 
state colleges, a shift of emphasis 
from the earlier missionary aspects to 
the educational merits of the situation 
is taking place. 

Most of the church boards are 
aware of the change and are pursuing 
a policy of abandoning weak schools 
in areas well served by other institu- 
tions and centering their efforts upon 
a smaller number of colleges strate- 
gically located with reference to fu- 
ture usefulness in the entire field. As 
these institutions develop they are be- 
coming less local and less sectarian in 
character. The development is to- 
wards a larger measure of indepen- 
dence, but it is likely that the Baptist 
and Methodist colleges, with their 
large Negro membership, will continue 
their denominational connection for 
some years. Important changes re- 
quire time, since they involve the con- 
sent of such large numbers of people. 

While the trend is steadily towards 
a larger participation of Negroes in 
the administration and teaching in 
these institutions, the time has not 
come when the interest, guidance and 
support of white denominations and 
church boards can be given up with- 
out grave loss. 

One of the most difficult, and at the 
same time most hopeful, aspects of de- 
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nominational activity has to do with 
the efforts of the Negro church organ- 
izations to maintain their own institu- 
tions. The loyalty and self-sacrifice 
of which they are the expression 
represent a distinct contribution of 
the colored people in the solution of 
their own problems. In helping them- 
selves they are educating themselves 
in the appreciation of those finer 
values of civilization which we seek 
to realize through education and re- 
ligion. The church has always nour- 
ished a special interest in education, 
and a selective process is sending to 
these denominational schools, crude 
as they often are, some of the best 
quality of students in mind and char- 
acter. The problem here is to con- 
serve the initiative and sense of re- 
sponsibility of the colored people, and 
at the same time bring them to the 
practice of strict standards and gen- 
uine work. The present period of de- 
pression is bearing with unusual hard- 
ship upon the colored people, but, if 
it results in a better selection and sup- 
port of a smaller number of well- 
located institutions, it will be an ulti- 
mate and substantial gain. 


CHANGES IN CONTENT AND Meruop 


Important changes in college edu- 
cation are being tried out experi- 
mentally in many of the leading insti- 
tutions of the country. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, with a tradition of 
pioneering, is boldly departing from 
the old type of organization having 
to do with credits and units. The 
student under guidance makes his 
choice of studies in related groups, 
and he is permitted to graduate when 
he has successfully demonstrated his 
understanding of the field and his 


ability to use the knowledge acquired. 
The Chicago experiment and others 
of a somewhat similar nature, after 
further demonstration, may be ex- 
pected to exert considerable influence 
upon the traditional organization of 
higher education in the entire coun- 
try. Ordinarily, a Negro institution 
finds it difficult to depart from the 
traditional practices, but here is a 
challenge to show a spirit of inde- 
pendence, to be willing to set up new 
patterns, to make a fundamental in- 
quiry into the needs and potentiali- 
ties of Negro students and of the 
places they may fill in society. The 
highly creditable performance of Ne- 
groes in literature and the fine arts, 
and the new openings of a business 
and professional character in the big 
cities of the country point to the need 
of articulating the educational insti- 
tutions with the special gifts and op- 
portunities of the race. 

An unmistakable shift of emphasis 
from teaching to learning is taking 
place in the entire educational process. 
Conformity to set programs, hours, 
lectures, credits, units, is thought by 
progressive educators to be secondary 
to independence of thought, individual 
initiative and ability to understand 
and interpret the significance of a 
chosen field of knowledge and to ad- 
just one’s self happily and helpfully 
to society. In this change the teacher 
is as important as ever, but he does 
not merely study the subject for his 
students and lecture to them. Rather, 
he guides and counsels them, sets up 
goals of achievement, conducts dis- 
cussion groups, stimulates and chal- 
lenges the student’s interest. The 
library and the laboratory assume a 


new importance. The student is 
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shown the materials and the tools of 
learning, and he is encouraged to think 
for himself and to educate himself. 
These procedures are making an im- 
pact upon the old-fashioned subject- 
centered college curriculum, which 
must take into account the needs of 
a changing society and of the individ- 
ual student in finding his place and 
his relationships in this society. 
These changes will undoubtedly af- 
fect Negro colleges. It is well agreed 
that the period of general education 
extends not only through the high 
school but through the first two years 
of college. Society is demanding a 
wider spread of the opportunities of 
general education in order to secure 
that unity of social purpose essential 
to the highest welfare and continued 
progress in a complex civilization. 
This is the period in which the stu- 
dent must come into possession of his 
social heritage and orient himself to 
a changing social order. Education 
beyond that point becomes a matter 
of further training for a smaller num- 
ber of more talented youth, from 
whom a fair proportion of the leader- 
ship of the next generation may be 
expected. For this reason many in- 
stitutions are now thinking of their 
work in terms of the junior college 
program. This is particularly true of 
many struggling denominational in- 
stitutions. They will find this pro- 
gram adequate to influence the atti- 
tudes and sense of values of these so- 
cially coherent groups. They can to 
advantage leave the senior college to 
the stronger institutions that have as- 
sured support, either through endow- 
ment or through state appropriations 
for the maintenance of competent fac- 
ulties, and a generous supply of books 


and laboratory equipment. Not only 
is economic pressure favorable to a 
reorganization, but the requirements 
of education for a changing society 
indicate the advantages of such an 
adjustment. 

A rapid survey of the field of higher 
education leads to the following ob- 
servations: 

1. The increasing réle of the state 
colleges. 

2. A better arrangement of private 
institutions. Some of them are being 
developed into good four-year col- 
leges. Others will limit their program 
to the junior college; still others will 
be merged or consolidated with insti- 
tutions better located and supported. 

3. Team work is replacing sectarian 
rivalry. The common educational in- 
terests and needs of institutions of 
different denominational groups are 
bringing them to seek ways of mutual 
aid and of supplementing rather than 
duplicating each other. 

4. The graduate, professional and 
technical fields are served by Atlanta, 
Fisk, Meharry, Howard, Hampton 
and Tuskegee. These institutions are 
moving forward into new fields of use- 
fulness and are receiving an encourag- 
ing measure of support. 

5. Many of the Negro institutions 
face the present period of ferment in 
a spirit of initiative, a willingness to 
experiment, a purpose to integrate the 
offerings of the college with the needs 
of the individual student and his com- 
plex relationships to a changing so- 
ciety. Increasing attention will, no 
doubt, be given to the distinctive gifts 
and opportunities of the race, with the 
expectation that the cultural life of 
America will be enriched by the full- 
est possible contribution of the Negro. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The Past, Present and Future of the Negro 
College 


KELLY MILLER 


INTRODUCTION 


Time is a continuous quantity. The 
present is but a point separating the 
future from the past. The story of 
the Negro college calls for integral 
treatment, including yesterday, to- 
day and tomorrow. 

I must first qualify as an expert 
to discuss the assigned topic. My 
actual life covers the whole history 
of educational endeavor for my race, 
while my active life, involving a 
period of over forty years, has been 
devoted to this cause. While I have 
been located at one point during all 
of this time, yet I have kept my eye 
peeled to the whole horizon. If I can 
not immodestly claim to be a pro- 
duct of, if not a power in, the Negro 
college world, I can, at least, speak 
with authority of experience which, 
it must be conceded, has limited 
value. For never yet has experience 
made a wise man out of a fool. The 
past, at least, is secure and becomes 
the subject matter of historical digest 
and analysis; the present-day Negro 
college is the subject of observation, 
reflection, and judgment; while the 
future belongs to the domain of 
prophecy. In this domain all can lay 
equal claim to expertness. Prophecy 
is the easiest, most agreeable, and ir- 
responsible exercise of the human 
faculty. The reputation of the 
prophet depends upon his sagacity in 
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placing fulfillment far enough ahead 
of prediction. My observations, re- 
flections, and conclusions upon the 
aim, purpose, and effectiveness of the 
Negro college must be judged in the 
light of a lifetime, now approaching 
the scriptural allotment of three-score 
and ten years, devoted to this field. 
I may claim the septuagenarian privi- 
lege of reviewing, revising, and, in 
some instances, reversing views, pre- 
viously espoused and advocated. 


Tue Necro COLLEGE IN ITS EARLY 
YEARS 


The Negro college was established 
as a result of the Civil War and the 
wave of philanthropic emotion which 
followed in its wake. The uplift and 
enlightenment of our millions of de- 
graded, neglected, and despised hu- 
man beings through the instrumental- 
ity of higher education expresses the 
highest fulfillment of the Christian 
spirit on the American continent, if 
not within the history of the Chris- 
tian church. The field was ripe for 
the harvest, the laborers were ready 
and eager for the vineyard. Now, at 
the end of the period of labor of the 
good missionary founders, their 
works do follow them. The history 
of education contains no more inter- 
esting or significant chapter. Never 
has educational process been put to a 
severer trial or sustained a more ex- 
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acting test of its power. The Negro 
college has been operating for well 
nigh seventy years—two normal hu- 
man generations. It found the Negro 
at the zero point of knowledge and 
culture, and leaves him with a degree 
of literacy comparable with that of 
several branches of the Caucasian 
race. The influence and effect of the 
college has been the chief factor in 
bringing about this transformation. 
The Negro college was undertaken 
as an experiment which has been 
abundantly justified in the light of ex- 
perience. It has for all time expelled 
the widely entertained doubt of the 
Negro’s educability. The South 
doubted this, with a dogmatic cer- 
tainty of assertion. The belief of 
the North rested only on the assurance 
of faith, the evidence of things not 
seen, the substance of things hoped 
for. The experiment has transformed 
faith into knowledge. If there still 
remain any “Doubting Thomases” 
they themselves need to be pitied for 
their incapacity to grasp demon- 
strated truth. If there be any mental 
discriminant between the races, sev- 
enty years of experiment has failed to 
isolate it. The value of this demon- 
stration is beyond all calculation as 
concerns the welfare of the Negro as 
part of the white man’s cultural 
scheme. Those who would justify the 
eternal subordination of the Negro 
are prone to base their justification 
upon some racial separatrix fixed by 
the hands of nature and nature’s God. 
If it could be shown the Negro was 
incapable of mastering and assimilat- 
ing the normal curricula set for white 
youth, his racial inferiority would 
be established beyond peradventure. 
But, since there has not yet been dis- 


covered any evident mental or moral 
feature in which he differs from his 
white fellowmen, there is no natural 
justification for regarding him as a 
cultural outcast. 

At the beginning, the Negro college 
adopted the standard and method pre- 
vailing in the educational world at 
the time of its inauguration. The 
process followed the inverse of hu- 
man development, and began at the 
top and trickled downward. The 
adoption of the college curriculum, 
suited to the choicest white youth, 
for a race which, up to that time, had 
not become acquainted with the use 
of letters, illustrates the audacity of 
the faith of the founders. There was, 
naturally enough, much bizarre mal- 
adjustment, and grotesque misfits in 
adopting the higher learning to the 
needs of such a lowly people. The sit- 
uation furnished rich material for 
ridicule and laughter. The scorner 
and the scoffer cracked his side with 
laughter over the rosewood piano in a 
one-room Alabama log cabin, and the 
barefoot Negro boy driving his mule 
to the tune of hic, haec, hoc. So easy 
is it for those who have been elevated 
to the top of the pyramid of advan- 
tage and advancement to show de- 
spite for those struggling upward 
from the bottom. 

The history of the Negro college 
naturally divides itself into two pe- 
riods—from its inception to the end 
of the World War, and from that 
period to the present date. The first 
stage of the higher education was 
wholly due to the inspiration, support, 
and supervision of Northern philan- 
thropy. They were surcharged with 
a missionary spirit which they sought 
to impart to their Negro disciples. 
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Their chief aim was to make them 
pious and serviceable to their race 
and country. They sought to imbue 
them with the spirit of the God-man 
who came, not to be ministered unto 
but to minister unto others. They 
were willing to de-racialize them- 
selves, to serve a race which needed 
their service. The soil was prepared 
for the sewing of the seed. There was 
a race-hunger for the bread of knowl- 
edge and thirst for the water of life. 
The famished mind drank in their 
teaching as a thirsty soil the refresh- 
ing shower. Never had disciples more 
consecrated masters nor masters more 
responsive and devoted disciples. The 
first generation of college-bred Ne- 
groes imbibed the full measure of the 
spirit of their preceptors and carried 
out and exemplified this ideal. At- 
lanta, Fisk, Shaw, Howard, Lincoln, 
and the rest love to point to the re- 
cord of the early graduates as justi- 
fication of the sacrifice and devotion 
which had been lavished in their be- 
half. They seemed to have no thought 
of self, but of service to others. To 
paraphrase Longfellow: 

How they lived and how they labored 
That they might advance their people 
That the tribes of men might prosper. 
The dusky disciples justified the faith 
and vision of the fathers and found- 
ers. Atlanta points to Crogman, Bid- 
dle to Sanders, Lincoln to Price, How- 
ard to Simmons, Fisk to George W. 
Moore, Shaw to E. E. Smith, and 
Union to J. E. Jones as exemplars of 
the sacrificial spirit. These lived, 
labored and died in the faith. For 
the most part these early graduates, 
the first bearing of the tree of knowl- 
edge, died young. The alumni cata- 
logue of Negro colleges reads like a 


book of the dead. The transition was 
too sudden. The hardships and de- 
privations which they had to undergo 
in order to secure a college education 
imposed too great a strain upon their 
enfeebled strength. They paid the price 
of the priceless boon of the new found 
learning by a shortened span of life. 

In the fullness of time the fathers 
and founders passed on from labor to 
reward. They could not hand down 
their spirit in succession. They were 
succeeded by a newer type of philan- 
thropists who, themselves, had not 
been baptised in the spirit and fire of 
war. They were good men and did the 
best they knew, after the spirit of the 
day and generation in which they 
lived. But times change and men 
change with them. Ware of Atlanta, 
Reynolds of Lincoln, Tupper of Shaw, 
Cravath of Fisk, Patton of Howard, 
Mattor of Biddle, and Andrews of 
Talladega died without successors in 
spirit, devotion and _ consecration. 
Many of these sanctified their life’s 
work in their death, and their remains 
lie buried on the campus to seal and 
signalize the cause for which they 
gave their all. 

The Negro student was keen to 
sense this change of sentiment. The 
latter type of leaders and teachers 
who came down from the North with 
the professions of the founders did 
not always exemplify their profes- 
sions in their practices. They soon 
incurred the charge of hypocrisy and 
insincerity. They lost the full mea- 
sure of confidence which the Negro 
student body and public had im- 
plicitly imposed in their predecessors. 
Rebellion and outbreak took place in 
practically every Negro college. The 
sense of self-direction veered to the 
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opinion that, as fast as Negroes could 
qualify academically, Northern teach- 
ers should be supplanted by his own 
talent. Gradually white teachers be- 
gan to disappear and Negroes were 
substituted in their place. Much of 
this was inevitable in the natural 
course of things. But the transition 
was too sharp and sudden. It was a 
misfortune barely short of a calamity. 
The missionary influence was so soon 
and so suddenly withdrawn that even 
where the Northern teachers hung on 
to the position they were influenced 
and overawed by the deluge of Negro 
opinion, and their prestige and ef- 
fectiveness were greatly weakened. 
The Northern philanthropists were in- 
doctrinated in the Puritan cult which 
believed that character could be in- 
spired only through religious consecra- 
tion and the Christian ideals. As 
they began to withdraw, this influence 
began to wane. The Negro colleges 
were shifted from a Puritan to a 
pagan basis. President Eliot once 
said that this age is undergoing the 
most momentous and dubious experi- 
ment in human history in that we are 
attempting to educate a generation 
without religion. If this experiment 
is risky for a people with a back- 
ground of inheritance and tradition, 
how much more perilous must it be 
for a new race who are getting hold 
of sound moral principle for the first 
time. Few thoughtful students of 
moral development would care to risk 
the judgment that a people of such 
highly emotional nature as the Negro 
can be inoculated in sound and en- 
during moral principles and practice 
without emotional power of religious 
dynamic. The superlative task before 
the Negro college today is not so much 
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instruction of the mind in exact, re- 
fined and technical forms of knowl- 
edge, but to supplant the selfish by 
the social motive and imbue him with 
the moral stamina that will have the 
strength and stubbornness to with- 
stand the perplexing exactions which 
he must face in life. Painful obser- 
vation convinces us that the later crop 
of college output falls lamentably 
short of their elder brothers in this 
respect. The inducing process was 
cut short before the induction had be- 
come permanently effective. 


THE PreEsENT-Day Necro COLLEGE 


Under the new succession which be- 
gan to take place about the beginning 
of the new century, the Negro college 
became wavering and _ uncertain. 
There had been a grave shift in pub- 
lic sentiment. The Hampton-Tuske- 
gee idea had made a great impression 
on the Northern mind. The fountain 
of philanthropy had all but dried up. 
The Reconstruction experiment on 
race equality had failed. The Negro 
colleges were all but forced to give 
up the ghost as they could hardly 
hope to continue to live at such a 
poor dying rate. The rise of tech- 
nocracy sounded the death knell of 
industrial education which had been 
proclaimed as the salvation of the 
Negro race. Henry Ford proved the 
inutility of hand-training as prepara- 
tion for factory work. Then came the 
World War which radically modified 
all educational programs, and placed 
the educational world on the edge of 
uncertainty from which it has not yet 
recovered. Educational statesmanship 
is still floundering in quest of a defi- 
nite goal, aim, and objective if haply 
they might find it. 
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As an outcome of the war, numer- 
ous fortunes were developed and mil- 
lionaires flourished like the green bay 
tree. They lavished their surplus 
wealth upon schools and colleges with 
a prodigal and unstinted hand. Negro 
colleges were flooded with contribu- 
tions beyond their fondest expecta- 
tions. Such institutions as Johnson C. 
Smith, Atlanta, Fisk, Howard, and the 
new Dillard University, New Orleans, 
had their coffers filled to overflowing. 
The sudden coming of the depression 
has worked and will work still further 
havoc to their suddenly aroused hopes 
and expectations which let us spare 
ourselves the pain of depicting in ad- 
vance. 

When the higher education of the 
Negro was inaugurated by Northern 
philanthropists it was pitched on the 
basis of racial equality which was a 
part of the prevailing spirit of the 
time. This naturally enough aroused 
the unfriendliness and hostility of the 
South. The slave-holding aristocracy 
felt that these Northern inter-med- 
dlers were trying to upset their his- 
torical and traditional social scheme. 
A few liberal-minded and forward 
looking Southerners like Bishop Hay- 
good and Dr. J. L. M. Curry were the 
first to see that the higher education 
of the Negro need not jeopardize any 
of the just claims and prerogatives 
of the South. Courageous men of this 
spirit did much to relate the Negro- 
college idea to the best thought and 
sentiment of intelligent people. 

The Ogden Movement, which 
undertook to bring excursions of 
Northern philanthropists and million- 
aires to visit Negro schools, helped to 
open the eyes of the Southern people 
concerning the mutually helpful spirit 
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of their educational enterprise. It 
also injected a new note into what 
had hitherto been regarded as purely 
altruistic philanthropy. It was cal- 
culated to open the eyes of the South 
to the wisdom of developing the better 
side of Negro life as a means of in- 
dustrial and economic advancement. 
“Philanthropy and six per cent” was 
the rallying cry. The pacific policy 
of Tuskegee which cultivated the 
friendship of Southern whites did 
much to make Negro higher educa- 
tion, especially of the industrial type, 
palatable. Thence arose the philan- 
thropic foundations which engaged to 
syndicate philanthrophy and coordi- 
nate institutions which hitherto oper- 
ated on separate and independent 
bases. Smooth working relations were 
established between Northern philan- 
thropy, state appropriations, and fed- 
eral contributions to the cause of 
Negro education. Through the Bu- 
reau of Education, in cooperation with 
the educational foundations, Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones was authorized 
to make an extensive survey of 
privately-supported Negro schools 
throughout the South. During the 
past few decades practically every 
Southern state has employed a state 
agent to coordinate the work of Ne- 
gro education to the general educa- 
tional plan. Needless to say, these 
agents are local Southern white men 
of more liberal spirit and broader 
sympathies. The division of senti- 
ment, favorable to the higher educa- 
tion of the Negro between the North 
and South, may be guaged from the 
fact that the Foundations usually em- 
ploy Southern white men for this field. 
Dillard of the Jeanes and Slater 
Funds, Davis and Favrot of the Gen- 
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eral Education Board, Smith and Mc- 
Cuistion of the Rosenwald Founda- 
tion are exemplars of this type. It 
is of notable significance that the 
head of the Rosenwald Foundation 
is a Southern man. The newly-or- 
ganized Dillard University at New 
Orleans, under the sponsorship of 
these Foundations, bears the name of 
one distinguished Southerner, and is 
operated under the presidency of an- 
other. No names loom larger in the 
field of Negro education than Dillard, 
Embree and Alexander—Southerners 
all. These Southern men seem to be 
every whit as liberal in spirit, and 
generous in attitude as their North- 
ern prototypes and confréres. These 
foundations have assumed the role of 
educational statesmanship and are re- 
organizing Negro colleges, consolidat- 
ing all the agencies of support, and 
cutting out needless waste and dupli- 
cation due to local rivalries and de- 
nominational jealousy. It is an old 
maxim that corporations have no 
souls. These Foundations do not pro- 
fess to hold any commission from on 
high, or to carry on in the name of the 
Lord. They do not even profess to 
love the Negro. The general and 
higher education of the race is en- 
couraged as a means of making the 
Negro less menaceful, more useful, 
better satisfied, and a more efficient 
factor in the prosperity and well- 
being of the South and of the nation. 

The influence and effect of the Ne- 
gro college during the past seventy 
years has both the debit and credit 
sides to its account. As instanced 
above, it has settled the question of 
the Negro’s educability and his claim 
to a fair share in the general cultural 
scheme. It has been the chief agency 


in preparing fifty thousand Negro 
teachers, forty thousand ministers of 
the gospel, four thousand physicians, 
together with sundry hundreds of law- 
yers, editors, lecturers, and publicists. 
To these must be added the unnum- 
bered thousands who have done their 
work and have gone to their reward. 
Through this educated class the Negro 
is able to state his own cause, in his 
own tongue, and plead the just claims 
of his race before the bar of public 
opinion. Sad, indeed, would be the 
fate of the Negro if, like the Indian, 
he had failed to produce, from his 
own blood, an educated class who 
could submit his claims to the con- 
siderate conscience and judgment of 
mankind. Try to imagine, if you can, 
what would now be the fate of the 
Negro if the influence of the college, 
during the past seventy years, had 
been withdrawn. 

On the other side of the ledger, it 
might be added that the educated 
Negro, especially in the more recent 
decades, has failed to justify the ex- 
pectation of the founders. Its most 
lamentable failure is seen in the do- 
main of religious leadership. The 
Methodist and Baptist denominations 
which include the great mass of the 
race have not attracted college-bred 
Negroes in requisite numbers to re- 
cruit the high places of moral and 
spiritual leadership. The failure of 
the Negro pulpit to attract college- 
bred Negroes is the most lamentable 
and pathetic feature of the higher 
education. Here the harvest is great- 
est and the qualified laborers fewest. 

The college has also failed to de- 
velop leadership in the most strenuous 
and practical pursuits of life—in poli- 
tics, business, secret and fraternal 
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orders, or in the attempt to organize 
the mass life and action of the race. 
These rugged tasks have fallen, in the 
main, in the hands of the rough and 
ready individuals whose untutored 
and untamed courage and strength 
have the hardihood for such strenuous 
arduous undertakings. 

The college graduate has on the 
whole constituted an elite class too 
far removed from intimate contact 
and relationship with the masses. 
There has been, on the whole, a lack 
of that mutuality of understanding 
and sympathy which exists between 
the Catholic priest and laity. The 
priesthood, trained and disciplined in 
the highest forms of culture, have 
easy touch and contact with the hum- 
blest and lowliest of their commun- 
ion. There is neither condescension 
nor resentment; but both meet on the 
common level of proffered and ac- 
cepted service. Without hauteur or 
assumption the Negro collegian of the 
future must learn the wisdom of Kip- 
ling’s test of a genuine man, who can 
mix with crowds and keep his virtue 
and walk. with kings and retain the 
common touch. 

As might have been expected, the 
college-bred Negro has exhibited 
much superficiality, sham, and pre- 
tense. College education was looked 
upon by the ignorant as a fetish to be 
worshipped as possessing talismanic 
charms. The quest was often for the 
degree, rather than the knowledge 
which it is supposed to connote. The 
proneness of the Negro for pomp and 
display is discernible in fraternal and 
secret orders which delight to bedeck 
themselves in dazzling regalia and tin- 
selry. You cannot change the nature 
of the race by a few years of school- 


ing. It is hard to say which is the 
more astounding, the Negro minister’s 
propensity for the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, or the demand of his con- 
gregation that he should wear such 
honors. A certain Negro college, find- 
ing itself unable to pay the expenses 
of a Commencement orator, sought to 
compensate him by proffering the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. A Negro con- 
gregation was anxious to have their 
pastor decorated with the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, but unable at the 
time, to raise the requisite one-hun- 
dred-dollar fee. An ambitious deacon 
regretted this inability, but suggested 
that they raise fifty dollars this year 
for the first “D” and next year they 
would raise the other half for the sec- 
ond “D”. The present craze for the 
degree of Ph.D. is too often prompted 
by the hope of academic respectabil- 
ity and prestige rather than by any 
genuine thought of extending the 
boundaries of knowledge. Doctor of 
Philosophy is an earned degree and 
implies three years of intensive, spe- 
cialized study beyond the four-years’ 
college course. In the present stage 
of higher education, every person am- 
bitious to become a college professor, 
might reasonably be expected to 
qualify by the regular and normal 
acquisition of this degree. But pre- 
cisely at the time when the degree 
itself is losing its significance in the 
estimation of the education world, the 
Negro seems to be carried away with 
its talismanic power. Few Negroes 
have been so circumstanced as to be 
fortunate enough to acquire this de- 
gree at the normal stage and in regu- 
lar course of instruction, and have had 
to defer its acquisition to such a later 
period when the inquisitive facul- 
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ties have grown too blunt for effective 
investigation and research. The Ph.D. 
degree acquired after forty, is like 
trying to cultivate a corn-stalk after 
it has silked and tasseled. 


Tue Necro CoLLeGE OF THE FUTURE 


The college world today is under- 
going profound adjustment to meet 
the shifting demands of the age. What 
this adjustment is to be, no one 
knows. On the other hand, the Ne- 
gro college plays the rédle of the 
mimic, whose chief concern is to imi- 
tate the white model and prototype. 
Imitation without intelligence often 
creates a gross misfit. Time wasted 
in mimicry is lost to effective results. 
It is said that a farmer, wishing to 
make a straight furrow, directed his 
aim to an object on the further side 
of his field. On reaching his objec- 
tive, he found that he was aiming at 
a moving cow in the distance, and 
found that his furrow turned out to 
be a parabola instead of a straight 
line. Too much time is spent by Negro 
colleges in trying to imitate Harvard 
and Columbia, whose foundations, 
faculties and objectives are so diverse 
as to make too close imitation ridicu- 
lous. If we spend too much of our 
time and energy trying to keep up 
with somebody else, we will have very 
little reserve and surplus strength for 
performance of our specially-assigned 
task. The Negro college is not an 
exact reduplica of the corresponding 
white institution of learning, and any 
attempt to make it so results in ab- 
surd and ridiculous misfit. There is 
a certain irreducible minimum of sub- 
ject-matter, as well as requisites of 
subject matter, instruction, method, 
and discipline common to all colleges. 


They have the same denominator but 
each has its own peculiar numerator. 
A Catholie college, a woman’s col- 
lege, or a Hebrew college has its own 
field and specialty of application to 
meet the requirements of its own con- 
stituency. The Negro college has to 
deal with a segregated minority which 
is more definitely prescribed and pro- 
scribed than either of these other cate- 
gories, and, therefore, calls for edu- 
cational statesmanship that will wise- 
ly and justly adapt matter and meth- 
od to the peculiar needs of its own 
field. 

The Negro college today is being 
shifted from white to Negro manage- 
ment and control, thus raising a very 
serious and complicated issue. Lin- 
coln University in Pennsylvania, and 
Hampton Institute in Virginia oper- 
ate frankly on the policy of white 
supervision and instruction for Negro 
pupils. Both of these institutions, 
however, have favored and fostered 
Biddle and Tuskegee as counterparts 
with entire Negro faculties. Howard, 
Atlanta, and Fisk have, up to re- 
cently, proceeded on the principle of 
co-racial faculties and boards of con- 
trol. More recently Atlanta, Howard, 
and Shaw have chosen Negro presi- 
dents which, of course, means sooner 
or later all Negro faculties. Negro 
colleges, supported by white denom- 
inations, are generally supplanting 
white with colored administrators. In 
so far as this racial shift indicates 
advancement of the Negro to the 
point where he can handle his own 
higher educational life, it is as praise- 
worthy as it is inevitable. Wilber- 
force and Livingston, purely Negro 
institutions, have proceeded on the 
basis of all Negro faculties and boards 
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of trustees. The whites dominate the 
boards of trustees in the principal 
Negro colleges under white sponsor- 
ship and support, with the single ex- 
ception of Howard University whose 
governing board is composed of both 
races in about equal numbers. In the 
present state of things, it seems the 
wisest policy that boards of control 
should be predominantly white and 
composed of the very best men of the 
country, North and South, who have 
a vital interest in the higher develop- 
ment of Negro life. There should al- 
ways be a few Negroes on every such 
board whose chief function would be 
to keep the institution justly related 
to the sentiment and sensibilities of 
the Negro race. The newly-organized 
Atlanta University, Hampton, and 
Talladega, proceed on this principle. 
But, unfortunately, the race is not yet 
sufficiently experienced in handling 
large affairs of a practical business 
character to justify assuming complete 
guardianship of higher institutions of 
learning. The function of a trustee 
board is to lay down broad, general 
policies, to secure and safeguard funds 
for the operation and maintenance of 
the institution, and to keep it geared 
up to the channels of public influence 
and power, financial, political, and 
social. As the Negro is not intimately 
related to such channels he can hard- 
ly bring requisite influence to bear 
on the institution which he governs. 
This is not a race question, nor one 
of discrimination, but only one of 
common sense and prudence. A 
woman’s college would scarcely insist 
upon a woman’s board of trustees. 
The recent lamentable failure of Ne- 
groes to handle successfully practical 
projects which they had assumed 


adds greatly to the wisdom of this 
suggestion. The best cooperation be- 
tween the races in the educational 
world can be secured by essentially 
white boards of control, composed of 
unselfish men of influence, standing, 
and high connections. A Negro presi- 
dent under guidance and sponsorship 
of a competent and influential board 
of trustees can perhaps make the most 
effective appeal to public and philan- 
thropic support. There is always the 
suspicion of artificiality of a white 
man in this day and time, pleading 
for contributions for the Negro race, 
most especially when his own finan- 
cial well-being is involved in the so- 
licited donations. It was on this basis 
that Dr. Booker T. Washington and 
his worthy successor, Dr. R. R. Mo- 
ton, made so great an impression on 
public favor. 

Because of the great social distance 
between the races it seems wise, if not 
inevtable, that most of our colleges 
will shortly fall under the immediate 
administration and instruction of col- 
ored men, both president and faculty. 
However, the several types of schools 
afford fruitful fields for comparative 
study of the relative effectiveness of 
all-white, all-Negro, and co-racial 
management and tuition. 

It is difficult, almost to the point of 
impossibility, for the educational proc- 
ess to function intimately and effec- 
tively across the color line. For this 
reason, the intimate matters of in- 
struction and discipline will be lodged 
mainly in colored hands. The placing 
of full responsibility for the culture 
of a backward people in its own hands 
is an experiment quite new in the his- 
tory of education. Usually the higher 
culture of a new people is directed by 
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those who are older in wisdom, ex- 
perience, and discipline. Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities were operated 
for centuries by the older culture of 
the Continent. Women’s colleges are 
still generally supervised and largely 
instructed by men who are custodians 
of the experience and method acquired 
through the ages. The South, al- 
though sensitive to the demands of 
local pride, acknowledges its own edu- 
vational backwardness by largely re- 
inforcing its higher institutions with 
men from the North with superior ed- 
ucational background and more schol- 
arly atmosphere. 

The Japanese are perhaps the only 
people in recent times who, almost 
from the beginning, assumed the con- 
trol of their own higher institutions 
through their native genius. They 
picked out the choicest youth and 
sent them to European and American 
centers of learning and culture, who 
should acquire the requisite Western 
secrets and method and sift them 
through the sieve of their own compre- 
hension and adapt and apply them to 
the needs of their own people. But 
we must remember that the Japanese 
have back of them centuries of civili- 
zation, indigenous to their own genius. 
They defer only to European science 
and its manifold application which 
they recognize as a peculiar contribu- 
tion of Europe to the general scheme of 
human culture. But in the case of the 
Negro, we have a people wholly with- 
out cultural background, tradition or 
experience. The direction of their own 
culture, under their own autonomy, is 
very much like hoping to elevate one- 
self by pulling against one’s own boot 
straps. It is only the social gap be- 
tween the races which justifies this 





risky experiment. But at best the 
Negro elite must keep in as close 
touch as possible with the standards, 
secret and method of white institu- 
tions in so far as the inexorable ex- 
actions of race prejudice will allow. 
Negro youth must needs attend the 
great institutions of learning in Amer- 
ica and Europe, and absorb as much 
as they may and impart it to their 
own race. The grotesqueness of the 
situation too often appears when the 
Negro attendant upon the white col- 
lege takes in without assimilation, and 
gives out to his own people like the 
sponge, only what has been absorbed, 
unordered in quality or amount. The 
burden of self-tuition imposes upon 
the Negro leadership a task of the 
deepest seriousness. 

As far ahead in the future as we can 
now foresee, the Negro college must 
rely almost wholly upon outside sup- 
port either through philanthrophy or 
state contributions. 

Control follows support. The Ne- 
gro college, therefore, will be circum- 
scribed and constrained and permitted 
only such freedom of thought and ut- 
terance as their supporters are willing 
or gracious enough to concede. 

Naturally enough, the Negro college 
is apt to be over-ambitious to cover 
the entire curriculum and forms of in- 
struction of white institutions with ten 
times their endowment, equipment, 
faculties and facilities. It seems to 
be a good policy for Negro colleges, 
in the immediate and near future, to 
confine themselves essentially to four- 
year intensive undergraduate work, 
without too wide a spread of electives. 
This might well be done with a degree 
of thoroughness and efficiency com- 
parable with the other and larger in- 
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stitutions, and on a level with the best 
requirements of the collegiate world. 
But because of the financial limita- 
tions and intellectual poverty Negro 
colleges can neither supply requisite 
student body, faculty nor facilities for 
adequate up-to-date graduate work 
along the line of research and original 
inquiry in the sundry fields of pure 
learning. The white institutions are 
willing to accommodate all of the well- 
qualified Negro students of such ad- 
vanced stages of study. It would be 
much more economical to encourage 
Negro students to undertake graduate 
work in the great universities than to 
engage to do it on their own account. 
There, the work, if well done, would 
be fully recognized and accredited by 
the accepted accrediting agencies, 
which would hardly be the case where 
the Negro college sets up to do it, be- 
sause of obvious limitations. Then 
again, the Negro race must keep in the 
closest cultural contact with the older 
and stronger foundations of learning. 
The branch cannot thrive unless it 
abide in the vine. If there be any ex- 
ceptions to this rule, it might be found 
in the graduate work for teachers 
leading to the degree of Master of 
Arts, as this has now become the pre- 
requisite for teaching in the upper 
grades of public instruction. There 
are also certain branches of social 
study and investigation related to the 
Negro problem, in which Negro stu- 
dents are intimately and vitally in- 
terested, which the Negro colleges 
might well undertake. The collegiate 
world would be glad to encourage and 
recognize such special features of re- 
search and investigation. 

The Negro has not as yet developed 
a leisure class. There is scarcely an 


individual of the race who has the re- 
sources and leisure to pursue the ad- 
vanced reaches of learning for its own 
sake. The higher education of the 
Negro must be essentially vocational, 
leading to a practical livelihood. The 
Negro must make a living before he 
can make a career. His higher edu- 
cation, therefore, finds outlet in teach- 
ing or in the practice of one of the 
professions, or in some other form of 
immediately remunerative work. Lat- 
itude and allowance must always be 
made for the genius, about whom our 
institutions of learning need have lit- 
tle concern. Genius will take care 
of itself whenever and wherever it 
occurs. 

In view of the economic and indus- 
trial readjustment which the race is 
rapidly approaching, where technoc- 
racy will dominate and the mere 
handworker be at a discount, the bulk 
of the Negro race will be thrown back 
on the farm by the expulsive power 
of race prejudice. The Negro college 
had as well foresee such emergency 
and prepare for its coming. Scientific 
agriculture is making larger and larger 
demands upon the college world. The 
Negro has no well-equipped agricul- 
tural college, although each state oper- 
ates an institution which passes under 
that title. No single state provides 
adequate resources to inaugurate and 
equip a first-class agricultural college 
upon the level which agricultural de- 
velopment now demands. More Ne- 
gro graduates can be absorbed in agri- 
culture as field agents, in extension 
work, and as teachers of agriculture 
than in any other professional calling 
except teaching, the ministry, and 
medicine. Some time ago I suggested 
that the several agricultural colleges 
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of the South unite in requesting the 
federal government to establish such 
an institution in connection with How- 
ard University, which is already sup- 
ported in large part by federal grants. 
A national Negro university without 
an agricultural department is sadly 
deficient and incomplete. The char- 
ter of Howard University calls for 
an agricultural department. Such an 
establishment suitably located, ade- 
quately equipped, manned and man- 
aged, would go far to justify the as- 


sumption of this institution as the 
Capstone of Negro education. It 
would vitally affect the one occupa- 
tion from which the largest number 
of Negroes must derive their liveli- 
hood for all times as far as we can 
now see ahead. Here is a project in 
the higher education of the Negro 
which would command the support 
and approval of philanthropy and 
statesmanship, North and South, and 
would go far towards justifying the 
Negro college of the future. 
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